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Nums, 1, TUESDAY, Marcu 20; 1750. 


Cur tamen hoe libeat potius decurrere campo, 
Per quem magnus equos Aurunce flexit alumnus, 
Si vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis, edam. Juv. 


Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 

Why arms, oft us’d in vain, I mean to wield ; 

If time permit, and candour will attend, ¢ ? 
Some fatisfaction this effay may lend. ELPuINsTON *. 


RHE difficulty of the firft addrefs on any new oecafion is 
_ felt by every mam in his tranfactions with the world, and 
confefled by the fettled and regular forms of falutetion which 
neceflity has introduced into all languages. Judgment was wea- 
ried with the perplexity of being forced upon choice, where 
there was no motive to preference ; and it was found conve- 
nient that fome eafy method of introdution fhould be efta- 
blithed, which, if it wanted the alluremeft of novelty, might 
enjoy the fecurity of prefcription. . 

Perhaps few authors have prefented themfelves before the 
public, without withing that fuch ceremonial modes of en- 
trance had been 'antiently eftablifhed, as might have freed them 
from thofe dangers which the defire of pleafing is certain to 


* Mr Elphinfton, to whom the author of thefe Papers is indebted for many 
élegant franflations of the mottos which are inferted from the Edinburgh edi- 
tion, now keeps an academy for young gentlemen, at Kenfington, 
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produce, and precluded the vain expedients of foftening cenfure 
by apologies, or roufing attention by abruptnefs. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part of the poem 
fuch an addition to their undertaking, that they have almoft 
unanimoufly adopted the firft lines of Homer, and the reader 
needs only be informed of the fubje& to know in what manner 
the poem will begin. Ren afar 

But this folemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar diftin@ion 
of heroic poetry; it has never been legally extended to the 
lower orders of literature, but feems to be confidered as an he~ 
reditary privilege, to be enjoyed only by thofe who claim it 
from their alliance to the genius of Homer. - 

The rules which the injudicious ufe of this prerogative fug- 
gefted to Horace, may indeed be applied to the dire@tion of can- 
didates for inferior fame; it may be proper'for all to remem- 
ber, that they ought not to raife expeétations which it is not in 
their power to fatisfy ; and that it is more pleafing to fee f{moke 
brightening into flame, than flame finking into fmoke. 

This precept has been long received both from regard to the 
authority of Horace and its conformity to the general opinion of 
the world, yet there have been always fome, that thought it na 
deviation from modefty to recommend their own labours, and 
imagined themfelves entitled by indifputable merit to anexemp- 
tion from general reftraints, and to elevations not allowed in 
common life. They, perhaps, believed, that when, like Thu- 
cydides, they bequeathed to mankind «[nuw ss dan effate for 
ever, it was an additional favour to ‘inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no lefs dangerous to claim, on certain oc- 
cafions, too little than toomuch. There is fomething captiva- 
ting in {pirit and intrepidity, to which we often yield, as toa re- 
fiftlefs power; nor can he reafonably expe& the confidence of 
others, who too apparently diftrufts himfelf. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various eccafions, on 
which a man may without jut offence proclaim his own excel- 
lencies, has omitted the cafe of an author entering the world ; 
unlefs it may be comprehended under his general pofition, that 
a man may lawfully praife himfelf for thofe qualities which can- 
not be known but from his own mouth ; as when he is among 
{trangers, and can have no opportunity of an aétual exertion of 
his powers. That the cafe of an author is parallel will {carcely 
be granted, becaufe he neceflarily difcovers the degree of his 
merit to his judges, when he appears at his trial, But it fhould 
be remembered, that unlefs his judges are inclined to favour 
him, they will hardly be perfuaded to’ hear the caufe. ; 

In love, the ftate which fills the heart with a degree of folici- 
tude next that of an author, it has been held a maxim, that fuc- 
cefs is moft eafily obtained by indire& ahd unperceived ap- 
proaches ; he who too foon profefles himfelf a lover, raifes ob- 
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ftacles to his’ own wifhes, and thofe whom difappointments have 
taught experience, endeavour to conceal their paflion till they 
believe their miftrefs wifhes for the difeovery. The fame me- 
thod, if it were practicable to writers, would fave many com- 
plaints of the feverity of the age, and the caprices of criticifm. 
If a man could glide imperceptibly into the favour of the pub- 
lic, and only proclaim his pretenfions to literary honours when 
he is fure of not being rejected, he might commence author 
with better hopes, as his failings might efcape contempt, though 
he fhall never attain much regard. 

But fince the world fuppofes every man that writes ambi- 
tious of applaufe, as fome ladies have taught themfelves to be- 
lieve that every man intends love, who exprefles civility, the 
mifcarriage of any endeavour in learning raifes an unbounded 
contempt, ; indulged by moft minds without fcruple, as an heneft 
triumph over unjuft claims, and exorbitant expectations. » The 

_artifices of thofe who put themfelves in this hazardous ftate, 
have therefore been multiplied in proportion to their fear as 
well as their ambition; and are to be looked upon with more 
indulgence, as they are incited at once by the two great movers 
of the human mind, the defire of good and the fear of evil. 
For who can wonder that, allured on one fide, and frightened 
on the other, fome fhould ead yolt to gain favour by Brinig 
the judge with an appearance of refpect which they do not feel, 
to excite compaflion by confeffing weaknefs of which they are 
not convinced, and others to attract regard by a fhew of open- 
nefs and magnanimity, by a daring profeffion of their own de- 
ferts, and a public challenge of honours and rewards. 

The oftentatious and haughty difplay of themfelves has been 
the ufual refuge of diurnal writers, in vindication of whofe prac- 
tice it may be faid, that ‘what it wants in prudence is fupplied 
by fincerity, and who at leaft may plead, that if their boafts de- 
ceive any into the perufal of their performances, they defraud 
them of but little time. 


sens Quid enim? Concurritur---hore 
Memento cita mors yenit, aut victoria leta. 


The battle join, and, in a moment's flight, 
Death, or a joytul conqueft, ends the fight.-----FRaNcis. 


The queftion concerning the merit of the day is foon decided, 
and we are not condemned te toil through half a folio, to be 
convinced that the writer has broke his promife. 

It is one among many reafons for which I purpafe to endea- 
vour the entertainment of my countrymen, by a fhort effay on 
Tuefday and Saturday, that i-hope not much to tire thoie 
whom’ [ fhall not happen to pleafe; and -1f Iam not tom- 


mended for the beauty of my works, to be at leaft pardoned for 
their, 
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their brevity. But whether my expectations are moft fixed on 

pardon or praife, [ think it not neceflary to difcover ; for ha- 

vingaccurately weighed the reafons for arrogance and fubmiffion, 

1 find them fo nearly equiponderant, that my impatience to try 

the event of my firft performance will not fuffer me to attend: 
any longer the trepidations of the balance. Te. 

There are; indeed, many conveniencies almoft peculiar to” 
this method of publication, which may naturally flatter the au~ 
thor, whether he be confident or timorous. ‘The man to whom. 
the extent of his knowledge, or the fprightlinefs of his imagi-- 
nation, has, in his own opinion, already fecured the praifes of 
the world, willingly takes that way of difplaying his abilities 
which will fooreft give him an opportunity of hearing the voice 
of fame; it heightens his alacrity to think in how many places 
he fhall hear of what he is now writing, read with ecftafies to- 
morrow. He will ofteti pleafe himfelf with reflecting, that the 
author of a large treatife muft proceed with anxiety, left, be- 
fore the completion of his work, the attention of the public 
may have changed its object ; but that he who is confined to no 
fingle topic, may follow the national tafte through all its varia~ 
tions, and catch the aura popularis, the gale of favour, from 
what point foevet it fhall blow. fae? 

Nor is the profpe& lefs likely to eafe the doubts of the caus 
tious, and the terrors of the fearful, for to fuch the fhortnefs’ 
of every fingle paper is a powerful encouragement. He that 

ueftions his abilities to arrange the diflimilar parts of an exten- 
hes plan; or fears to be loft in a complicated fyftem, may yet 
hope to adjuft a few pages without perplexity ; and if, when 
he turns over the repofitories of his memory, he finds his col- 
lection too fmall for a volume, he may yet have enough to fur 
nifh ovt an effay. He that would fear to lay. out'.too much 
time wpén an‘experiment of which he-knows not. the event, 
perfnades himfelf thet a few days will fhew him what he is to 
expect from his learning and his genius. If he thinks his own. 
judgment not fufficiently enlightened, he may, by attending the 
remarks which every paper will produce, rectify his opinions. ~ 
If he fhould with too little premeditation encumber himfelf by 
an unwicldy fubjeét, he can quit it without confeffing his igno- 
rance, and pafs to other topics lefs dangerous, or more traét- 
able. And it he finds, with all his induftry, and all his arti- 
fices, that he cannot deferve regard, or cannot attain it, he may 
Jet the defign fall at once,.and, without injury to others or 
him(elf, ¥etire to amufements of greater pleafure, or to ftudies 
of better profpect. 
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Nouns. 2. SATURDAY, Marcu 24, 1750. 


$ » ‘Stare loco nefcit, pereunt yeftigia mille 
Ante fugam, abfentemque ferit gravis ungula campum, 
STATIUS, 


‘Fh’ impatient courfer pants in every vein, 

And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft, 

And, ere he ftarts, a thouland iteps are loft. Port. 


HAT the mind of man is never fatisfied with the objects, 
. immediately before it, but is always breaking away from, 
the prefent moment, and lofing itfelf in fchemes of future felicity ; 
‘and that we forget the proper ufe of the time now in our power, 
to provide for the enjoyment of that which, nerhaps, may 
never be granted us, has been frequently deneaeieran and as. 
this practice is a commodious fubject of raillery to the gay, and 
of declamation to the ferious, it has been ridiculed with all the 
pleafantry of wit, and exaggerated with all the amplifications 
of rhetorick. Every inftance, by which its abfurdity might ap- 
pear moft flagrant, has been ftydioufly collected; it has been 
marked with every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes and 
fignres have been called forth againft it. 
Cenfure is willingly indulged, becaufe it always implies. 
fome fuperiority ; men pleafe themfelves with imagining thatg . 
they have madea deeper fearch, or wider furvey than others, 
and deteéted faults and follies, which efcape vulgar obfervation, 
And the pleafure of wantoning in common tepics is fo tempt- 
ing to a writer, that he cannot eafily refign it; a train of fen-. 
timents generally received enables him to fhine wastes labour, 
and to conquer without a conteft. It is fo ealy to laugh at 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refufes immediate ; eal 
for diftant pleafures, and inftead of enjoying the bleflings of 
life, lets life glide away i preparations to enjoy them; it 
affords fuch opportunities of triumphant exultation, to exem~ 
plify the uncertainty of the hyman ftate, to roufe mortals from 
their dream, and inform them of the filent celerity of time; 
that we may believe authors willing rather to tranfmit than 
examine fo advantageous a principle, and more inclined to 
purfue a track fo fmooth and fo flowery, than attentively to- 
confider whether it leads to truth. f 
This quality of looking forward into futurity feems t 
unavoidable panaitiers of a ave whofe motions are cee: 
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ufe means for the attainment of his ends, and intend firft what 


he perfornis lait ; as, by continual advances from his firft ftage 


of exiftence, he is perpetually varying the horizon of his pro- 
fpedts, he muft always difcover new motives of action, new ex- 
eitements of fear, and allurements of defire. 

The end therefore which at prefent calls forth our efforts will 
be found, when it is oncé gained, to be only one of the meany 
to fome remoter end. ‘The natural flights of the human mind 
are not from pleafure to pleafure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his fteps to a certain point, mutt frequently 
turn his eyes to that place which he ftrives to reach ; he that 
undergoes the fatigue of labour, mutt folace his seedtiite with 
the contemplation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
moft fimple and neceflary employments, no man turns up the 
ground but becaufe he thinks of the harveft, that harveft which 
blights may intercept, which inundations may fweep away, or 
which death or calamity may hinder him from reaping.. 

Yet as few maxims are widely received or long retained but 
for fome conformity with truth and nature, it muft be confefl- 
ed, that this caution againft keeping our view too intent upon 
remote advantages is not without its propriety or ufefulnefs, 
though it may have been recited with too much levity, or en- 
forced with too little diftinétion: for, not to {peak of that ve- 
hemenee of defire which prefles through right and wrong to 
its gratification, or that anxious inquietude which is juftly 
chargeable with diftruft of heaven, fubjeés too folemn for my 


prefent purpofe ; it frequently happens that, by indulging early 


the raptures of fuccefs, we forget the meafares neceflary to 
fecure it, and fuffer the imagination to riot in the fruition of 
fome poffible good, till the time of obtaining it has flipped. 
away. 

There would however be few enterprifes of great labour or 
hazard undertaken, if we had not the power of magnifying the 
advantages which we perfuade ourfelves to expe from them. 
When the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 
panion the adventures by which he is to fignalize himfelf in 
fuch a manner that he fhall be fummoned to the fupport of 
empires, folicited to accept the heirefs of the crown which he 
has preferved, have honours and riches to fcatter about him, 
and an ifland to beftow on his worthy fquire, very few read- 
ers, amidft their mirth or pity, can deny that they have admit- 
ted vifions of the fame kind; though they have not, perhaps, 
expected events equally ftrange, or by means equally inadequate, 
When we pity him, we reflec: on our own difappointments ; ; 
and when we laugh, our hearts inform us that he is not more 
ridiculous than ourfelves, except that he tells what we have 
only thought. 

The underftanding of a man naturally fanguine, may, aero 
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be eafily vitiated by the luxurious indulgence of hope, however 
_ neceflary to the produion of every thing great or excellent; as 
fome plants are deftroyed by too open expofure to that fun 
which gives life and beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no clafs of the human f{pecies requires more to be 
cautioned again{ft this anticipation of happinefs, than thofe that 
afpire to the name of authors. A man of lively fancy no fooner 
finds a hint moving in his mind, than he makes momentaneous 
excurfions to the prefs, and to the world, and with a little en- 
couragement from flattery, puthes forward into future ages, 
aad prognofticates the honours to be paid him, when envy is 
extiné, and faction forgotten, and thofe, Bonk partiality now 
fuffers to obfcure him, fhall have given way to the triflers of 
as fhort duration as themfely €3% 

Thofe, who have proceeded fo far as to appeal to the tri- 
bunal of fucceeding times, are not likely to be cured of their 
infatuation ;. but all endeavours ought to be ufed for the pre- 
vention of a difeafe, fer which, when it has attained its height, 
perhaps no remedy will be fonda in the gardens of philofophy, 
however fhe may boaft her phyfic of the mind, her cathartics 
of vice, or lenitives of paffion. 

I hall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly eguched with the 
fymptoms of the writer’s malady, endeavour to fortify myfelf 
againft the infection, not without fome weak hope, that my 
prefervatives may extend their virtue to others, whofe em-, 
ployment expofes them to the fame danger. 


Landis amore tumes? Sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 


Ts fame your paffion? Wifdom’s powerful charm, 
If thrice read over, fhall its force difarm.---- FRANCIS. 


It is the fage advice of Epictetus, that a man fhould accuftom 
himfelf often to think of what is moft fhocking and terrible, 
that by fuch reflexions he may be preferved from too ardent 
withes for feeming good, and from too much dejection in real 
evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than neglect, 
compared with much reproach, hatred and oppofition, are 
names of happinefs; yet this worft, this meaneft fate, every 
ene who dares to write has reafon to fear. 


I nunc, et verfus tecum meditare canoros. 
Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays.----ELPHINSTON. 


It may not be unfit for him who makes a new entrance into 
the lettered world, fo far to fufpect his own powers as to be-~ 
Voi, 1. B lieve 
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lieve that he poflibly may deferve negleé&t ; that nature may 
not have qualified him much to enlarge or embellith knowledge, 

nor fent him forth entitled by indifputable fuperiority to regu- 
late the condué of the reft of mankind; that though the world 
muft be granted to be ,yet in ignorance, he 1s not deftined to 
difpel the cloud, ror to fhine out as one.of the luminaries of 
life. For this {ufpicion, every catalogue of a library wiil fur- 

nith fufficient reafon ; as he will find it crouded with names of 
men, who, though now forgotten, were once no lefs enterpti- 
fing or confident than hinwele equally pleafed with their own 
produaions, equally careiled by their patrons, and flattered by 
their friends. 

But though it fhould happen that an author is ‘capable of 
excelling, yet his merits may pafs without notice, huddled in 
the variety of things, and thrown into the general mucellany 
of life. He that endeavours after fame by writing, folicits the 
regard of a multitude flu&uating in pleafures, or immerfed in 
bulinefs, without time for intellectual amufements ; ; he appeals 
to judges prepotfefled by paflions, or corrupted by prejudices, 
which preclude their approbation of any new performance. 
Some are too indolent to read any thing till its reputation is 
eftablifhed ; others too envious to promote that fame, which 
gives them pain by its inereafe, _ What is new is oppoted, be~ 
caufe moft are nawilling to be taught; and what 1s known is 
zejected, becaufe it is not fufficiently confidered, that mea 
more frequently require to be reminded than suforemeds ‘The 
learned are afraid to declare their opinion early, lett t} ney fhould 
put their reputation in hazard ; the ignorant alwa ays imagine 
themfelves giving fome proof be delicacy, when they refule to 
be pleafed: and he that finds his way to reputation, through 
all thefe obftruftions, muit acknowledge that he is indebted to 
ther caules befides his induitry, his learning, or his wit. 


Noms. 3. TUESDAY, Marcu 27, 1750.' 


Virtus, repulfs nefcia fordide, 
In:aminatis fulget honoribus, 
Nec fumit aut ponit fecures 
Arbitrio popularis aure.-----Hor. 


Undifappointed in defiens, 

With native honours virtue thines: 

Nor takes up pow’r, nor lays it down, 

As giddy rabbles {mile or frown,----- ELPHINSTON. 


Miers taik of an author is, either to teach what is not known, 
+. or to recommend kadar truths by his manner of adorn- 
iag them; either to let new }}; ght in upon the mind, and open 
new 
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new fcenes to the profpect, or to vary the drefs and fituation 
ef common objects, fo as to give them frefh. grace and more 
powerful attractions; to fptéad fuch flowers over the regions 

_ through which the int tellect has already made its progreis, as 
mmay tempt 1t to return, and take a fecond view of things haltily 
pailed over, or negligently regarded. 

Either of thefe labours is very difficult; becaufe, that they 
may not be fruitlefs, men mufk not only be perfuaded of their 
errors, but eciiiigited to their guide ; they muti not only con- 
feis dieu ignorance, but, what is ftill lefs pleafing, mutt allow 
that he, from whom they are to learn, is more knowing than 
themfelves. 

li might be imagined that fuch an employment was in itfelf 
futhiciently irkfome and hazardous’ that none wauld be found 
fo malevolent as wantonly (9 add weight to the {tone of Sily~ 
phus ; ;. and that few endeavours would be ufed to obftru& thofe 
advances to reputation, which muft be made at fuch an expence 
of time and thought, with fo great hazard in the mifcarriage, 
and with fo little ‘advantage from the fuccefs. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either imagine it 
their duty, or make it their Syrifements to hinder the recep- 
tion of every. work of learning or genius, who ftand as centinels 
in the avenues of fame, and value themfelves upon giving Ig- 
norance and Invy the & {t notice of a prey. 

To thefe men, who-diftinguifh themfelves by the appellation 
of Critics, it is patellany a a new author to find fome means 
of recommendation. It is probable that the moft ma alignant 
o° thefe periecutors might be fomewhat fottened, and prevail- 
ed on, for'a {hert time, to remit their fury. Having for this 
purpofe conlidered many expedients, 1 find in the records of 
ancient times, that Argus was lulled by mufic, and Cerberus 
guieted with a fop ; and am, therefore, inclied to believe that 
modern critics, who if they tee not the eyes, have the watch- 
fulnefs of Argis, and can bark as loud as Cerberus, though 
perhaps they cannot bite with equal force, might be fubdued 
by methods of the fame kind. I have heard how fome have 
been pacified with claret and a fupper, and others laid atleep 
with the foft notes of flattery. 

Toough the nature of my undertaking gives me fufficient 
reafon to dread the united attacks of this virulent generation, 
yet | have not hitherto pertuaded myfelf to take any meafures 
for fitght or treaty. Jor | amin doubt whether they can act 
againft me by lawful authority, and fufpeét that they have 
prefumed upon a forged commiflion, ftiled themfelves the mini~ 
{ters of Criticifm, without any authentic evidence of delega~- 
tion, and uttered ee own determinations as the decrees of a 
higher judicature. 

Criticiim, from whom they derive their claim to decide the 
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fate of writers, was the eldeft daughter of Labour and of 
Truth; the was, at her birth, committed to the care of Juftice, 
and brought up by her in the palace of Wifdom. Being foon 
diftinguifhed by the celeftials for her uncommon qualities, fhe 
was appointed the governels of Fancy, and empowered to beat 
time to the chorus of the Mufes, when they fung before the 
throne of Jupiter. 

When the Mufes condefcend to vifit this lower world, they 
came accompanied by Criticifm, to whom, upon her defcent 
from her native regions, Juftice gave a fceptre, to be carried 
aloft in her right-hand: one end of which was tinétured witl: 
ambrofia, and enwreathed with a golden foliage of amaranths 
and bays; the other end was encircled with eyprefs and pop- ~ 
pies, and dipped in the waters of Oblivion. In her left hand 
the bore an unextinguifhable torch, manufa@tured by Labour’ 
and lighted by Truth, of which it was the particular quality 
immediately to fhew every thing in its true form, however it 
might be difguifed to common eyes. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon the firft gleam 
ef the torch of Truth, exhibited in its diftin& parts and origi~ 
nal fimplicity ; it darted through the labyrinths of fophiftry, 
and fhewed at once all the abfurdities to which they ferved for 
refuge; it pierced through the robes, which Rhetoric often 
fold to Falfehood, and deteéted the difproportion of parts, which 
artificial veils had been contrived to cover. \ 

Thus furnifhed for the execution of her office, Criticifm came 
down to furvey the performances of thofe who profefled them- 
felves the votaries of the Mufes. Whatever was brought be~ 
fore her, fhe beheld by the fteady light of the torch of Truth; 
and when her examination had convinced her that the laws of 
jutt writing had been obferved, fhe touched it with the ama-~ 
tanthine end of the feeptre, and configned it over to immor- 
tality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the works which 
tequired her infpeétion, there was {ome impofture attempted; | 
that falfe colours were laborioufly laid; that fome fecret ine- 
quality was found between the words and fentiments, or fome 
pene of the ideas and the original objects; that incon- 
gtuities were linked together, or that fome parts were of no 
ufe but to enlarge the appearance of the whole, without con- 
tributing to its beauty, folidity, or ufefulnefs. 

Wherever fuch difcoveries were made, and they were made 
whenever thefe faults were committed, Criticifm refufed the 
touch which conferred the fanétion of immortality ; and when 
the errors were frequent and grofs, reverfed the fceptre, and 
let drops of Lethe diftil from the poppies and cyprefs, a fatal 
mildew, which immediately began to wafte the work away, 
it was at lait totally deftroyed. 


There 
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There were fome compofitions brought to the teft, in which 
when the ftrongeft light was thrown upon them, their beauties 
and faults appeared {fo equally mingled, that Criticifm ftood 
with her f{ceptre poifed in her hand, in doubt whether to fhed 
lethe or ambrofia upon them. Thefe at left increafed to fo 
great a number, that fhe was weary of attending fuch doubt- 
ful claims; and, for fear of ufing improperly the fceptre of 
juitice, referred the caufe to be confidered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, were, fome 
few caprices excepted, boaformable to juftice: and many who 
thought themfelves fecure by a fhort forbearance, have funk 
under his fcythe, as they were pofting down with their volumes 
in triumph to futurity. It was obfervable that fome were de- 
ftroyed by little .and little, and others crufhed for ever by a 
fingle blow. 

Criticifm having long kept her eye fixed fteadily upon Time, 
was at laft fo well fatisfied with his conduét, that fhe withdrew 
from the earth with her patronefs. Aftrea, and left prejudice 
and Falfe Tafte to ravage at large as the aflociates of Fraud 
and Tiifchief; contenting herfelf thenceforth to {hed her in- 
fluence from afar upon fome fele&t minds, fitted for its recep- 
tion by learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure fhe broke her fceptre; of which the 
fhivers that formed the ambrofial end were caught up by Flat- 
tery, and thofe that have been infected with the waters of 
Lethe were, with equal hafte, feized by Malevolence. The 
followers of Flattery, to whom fhe diftributed her part of the 
{ceptre, neither had, nor defired light, but touched indifcrimi- 
nately whatever power or intereft happened to exhibit. The 
companions of Malevolence were fupplied by the Furies with 
a torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal luftre, that 
its ght fell only upen faults. 


No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Serv’d only to dilfcover fights of woe. 


With thefe fragments of authority, the flaves of Flattery 
and Malevolence marched out, at the command of their mi- 
ftrefles, to confer immortality, or condemn to oblivion. But 
the f{ceptre had now loft its power; and Time paifles his fen- 
tence at leifure, without any regard to their determinations, 
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Numa. 4, SATURDAY, Marcu 31, 1750. 
Simul et jucunda et “a Bis dicere vitee.-+-+--Hor. 


And join both profit and delight in che-------CREECH. 


HE works of fistion, with which the prefent generation 

feems more particularly delighted, are fuch as exhibit life 
in its true ftate, diverfified ouly by accidents that daily happcn 
in the world, and influenced by paffions and qualities whica are 
really to be found in converfing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly the co- 
medy of romance, and is to be conduéted nearly by the rules of 
comic poetry. Its province is to bring about natural events 
by eafy means, and to keep up curiofity without the help of 
wonder: it is therefore precluded from the machines and expe- 
dients of the heroic romance, and can neither employ giants to 
fnatch away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity; it can neither bewilder its perfonages 
in defarts, nor lodze them in imaginary caftles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Pontanus—that 
all his writings are filled with the fame images ; and that if you 
take from him his liles and his rofes, his fatyrs and his dryads, 
he will have nothing left that can be called poetry. In like 
manner, almeft all the fictions of the laft age will vanuh, if you 
deprive them of 2 hermit and a wood, abattle anda fnipwreck. 
_ Why this wild ftrain of imagination found reception io long, 
in polite and learned ages, it is not eafy to conceive; but we 
cannot wonder that while readers could be procured, the au- 
thors were willing to sontinue it; for when aman had by prae~ 
tice gained forme fluency of language, he had no farther care 
than to retire to his clofet, let loofe his invention, and heat his 
mind. with incredibilities : a book was thus produced without 
fear of criticifm ; without the toil of ftudy, without knowledge 
of nature, or acquaintance with life. 

The taf of our prefent writers js very different; it requires 
together with that learning which is to be gained from books, 
that experience which can never be attained by folitary diligence, 
but muft arife from general converfe and accurate obfervation of 
the living world. Their performances have, as Horace ex- 
prefles it—‘ Plus oneris ouantum venice minus-—little indulgence, 
and therefore more difliculty. They are engaged in portraits 

of 
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? of which every one knows the original, and can detect any de- 

viation from exactnefs of refemblance.. Other writings are fafe 
except from the malice of-learning, but thefe are in danger 
from every common reader : as the flipper ul executed was cen- 
fured by a fhoemaker who happened to ftop in his ‘way at the 
Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as juit copiers of human 

manners, is not the moft important concern that an author of 
this fort ought to have before him. Thefe books are written 
chiefly to ine young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom the 
ferve as leCtures of conduct, and introduGions into life. They 
are the entertainment of minds unfurnifhed with ideas, and 
therefore eafily fufceptible of impreffions ; not fixed by prin- 
ciples, and therefore eafily following the current of fancy; net 
informed by experience, and canfequently open to every falfe 
fuggeilion and partial account. 

That the higheft degree of reversnce fhould be paid to youth, 
and that nothing i eine fhould be fuffered to approach their 
eyes or ears, are precepts extorted by fenfe and virtue from an 
ancient writer, by no means eminent for chattity of thought. 
The fame peg though not the fame degree of caution, is re- 
quired to every thing which is laid before them, to fecure them 
from unjuft prejudices, perverfe epinions, and incongruous 
combinations of i images. : 

In the romances formerly written, every tranfaction and fen- 
timent was fo remote from all that pafles among men, that the 
reader was in very litthe danger of making any applications to 
himfelf; the virtues and crimes were equally beyond bis {phere 
of adtivity; and he amufed himfelf with heroes and with tr aitors, 
deliverers and perfecutors, as with beings of another fnekies, 
whofe a@ions were regulated upon motives of their own, and 
who bad neither faults nor excellencies in common with himfelf, 

But when an adventure is levelled with the reft of the world, 
and aéts in fuch fcenes of the univerfal drama as may be the 
lot of any other man, young fpeGators fix their eyes upon 
him with.clefer attention, and hope by obferving his behaviour 

. and fuccefs, to regulate.their own practices when they fhall be 
engaged in the like part. 
For this reafon, thefe familiar hiftories may perhaps be 
made of greater ufe than the folemnities of profetied morality, 
and conv vey the knowledge of vice and virtue with more eflicacy 
han axioms and definitions, But if the power of example 
is fo great as to ‘take poffeffion of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce effects almoft without the intervention of 
the will, care ought to be taken that when the choice is unre- 
ftrained, the beft Veeate only fhould be exhibited ; and that 
which is likely to operate fo ftrongly, dhould not be mifchievous 
er uncertain in its efledts. 


The 
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The chief advantage which thefe fi@tions have over real life 
is, that their authors are at liberty, though not to invent, yet 
to fele& objeéts, and to cull from the mafs of mankind thofe 
individuals upon which the intention ought moft to be employ- 
ed; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may be polifhed 
by art, and placed in fuch a fituation as to difplay that luftre 
which before was buried among common ftones. 

It is juftly confidered as the greateft excellency of art, to 
imitate nature; but it is neceflary to diftinguifh thofe parts of 
nature which are moft proper for imitation: greater care is 
{till required in reprefenting life, which is fo often difcoloured 
by paflion, or deformed by wickednefs. If the world be pro- 
mifcuoufly defcribed, I cannot fee of what ufe it can be to read 
the account; or why it may not be as fafe to turn the eye im- 
mediately upon mankind as upon a mirror, which fhews all 
that prefents itfelf without difcrimination. 

It is therefore not a fufficient vindication of a character, that 
it is drawn as it appears, for many characters ought never to 
be drawn ; nor of a narrative, that the train of events is agree- 
able to obfervation and experience, for that obfervation which 
is called knowledge of the world, will be found much more 
frequently to make men cunning than good. The purpofe of 
thefe writings is furely not only to fhew mankind, but to pro- 
vide that they may be be feen hereafter with lefs hazard; to 
teach the means of avoiding the {nares which are laid b 
Treachery for Innocence, without infufing any with for that 
fuperiority with which the betrayer flatters his vanity ; to give 
the power of counteraéting fraud, without the temptation to 
practife it; to initiate youth by mock encounters in the art of 
neceflary defence, and to increafe prudence without impairing 
virtue. 

Many writers, for the fake of following nature, fo mingle 
good and bad qualites in their principal perfonages, that they 
are both equally ‘confpicuous ; and as we accompany them 
through their adventures with delight, and are led by degrees 
to intereft ourfelves in their favour, we lofe the abhorrence of 
their faults, becaufe they do not hinder our pleafure, or per- 
haps regard them with fome kindnefs for being united with fo 
much merit. 

There have been men, indeed {plendidly wicked, whofe en- 
dowments threw a brightnefs en their crimes, and whom fcarce 
any villainy made perfetly deteftable, becaufe they never 
could be wholly divefted of their excellencies ; but fuch have 
been in all ages the great corrupters of the world; and their 
refemblance ought no more to be preferved, than the art of 
murdering without pain, 

Some have advanced withont due attention to the confequen- 
ces of this notion, that certain virtues have their correfponding 

faults ; 
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faults, and therefore that to exhibit either apart is to deviate 
from probability. Thus men are obferved by Swift to be 
“ srateful in the fame degree as they are refentful.” This 
principle, with others of the fame kind, fuppofes man to aét 
from a brute impulfe, and purfue a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object; for otherwife though 
it Gould be allowed that gratitude and refentment arife from 
the fame conftitution of the paflions, it follows not that they 
will be equally indulged when reafon is confulted ; yet unleis 
that confequence be admitted, this fagacious maxim becomes 
an empty found, without any relation to praétice or to lite. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firft motions to thele effets 
are always in the fame proportion. For pride which produces 
quicknefs of refentment, will ob{tru& gratitude, by unwilling- 
nefs to admit that inferiority which obligation implies ; ; and it 
is very unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a fa- 
vour, will acknowle -dge or repay i, 

{t is of the utmoft importance to mankind, that pofitions of 
this tendency fhould be laid open and confuted ; for while men 
confider good and evil as fpringing from the fame root, they. 
will {pare the one for the fake of the other, and in judging, if 
not.of others at leaft of themfelves, will be apt to eftimate their 
virtues by their vices. To this fatal error all thofe will con- 
tribute, who confound the colours of right and wrong, and, 
initead ror helping to fettle their boundaries, mix them wats fo 
much art, that no common mind is able to difunite them. 

In narratives, where hiftorical yeracity has no place, I can- 
not difcover why there fhould not be exhibited the mott per- 
fect idea of virtue; of virtue not angelical, nor above proba- 
bility, fer what we cannot credit we fhall never imitate, but 
the higheft and pureit that humanity can reach, which, exer- 
eifed in fuch trials as the various revolutions of things fhall 
bring upon it, may, by conquering fome calamities, and endu- 
ring qthers, teach us what we may hope, and what we can per- 
form. Vice, for vice is neceflary to be fhewn, fhould always 
difguft; nor fhould the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of cou- 
rage, be fo united with it,.as_to recoucile it to the mind. 
Wherever it appears, it fhould raife hatred by the malignity 
of its practices, and, contempt by the meannels of its ftrata- 

ems; for while it is fupported by either parts or f{pirit, it 
will be feldom heartily abhorred. Vhe Roman tyrant was 
content to be hated, if he was but feared; -and there are thou- 
fands of the readers of romances willing to be thought wick- 
ed, if they may be allowed to be wits. It is sicine to be 
fleadily inculcated, that virtue is the higheft proof of under- 
ftanding, and the only folid bafis of greatnels ; ; and that vice is 
the natural confequence of narrow thoughts, that it begins in 
miftake, and ends in ignominy. 


Sor, ile Cc Nome. 
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Noms. 5. TUESDAY, Apri 3, 1750. 


Et nunc omnis ager, nun¢ omnis parturit arbos, 
Nunc frondent filvee nunc formofiffimus annus.----- Virg. 


Now ev’ry field, now ev'ry tree is green; 
Now genial nature’s faireft face is {een.------ Elphinfton. 


VERY man is fufficiently difcontented with fome cirenm~ 

ftances of his prefent ftate, to fuffer his imagination ta 
range more or lefs in queft of future happinefs, and to ix upon 
feotte point of time, in which, by the removal of the inconvent- 
ence which now perplexes hina: or acquifition of ‘the advantage 
which he at prefent wants, he hall find the condition of his life 
very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected with. great im- 
patience, at laft arrives, it generally comes without the blefling 
for which it was defired; but we folace ourfelves with fome 
new profpett, and prefs forward again with equal eagernefs. 

It is lucky for a man, in whom this temper prevails, when 
he turns his hopes upon things wholly out of his own power ; 
fince he forbears then to precipitate his affairs, for the fake of 
the great event that is to complete his felicity, and waits for 
the blifsful hour, with lefs negle&t of the meafures neceflary to 
be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a perfon of this temper, who indulged 
his dream of. happinefs with lefs hurt to himfelf than fuch chi- 
merical wifhes commonly produce, and adjufted his feheme with 

fach addrefs that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of 

the year, and in the other part never wholly blafted. Many, 
perhaps, would be defirous of learning by what means he pro- 
cured to himfelf fuch a cheap and lafting g fatisfaction. It was 
gained by a conftant practice of referring the removal of all 
his uneafinefs to the coming of the next {pring $ ; if his health 
was impaired, the fpring ronda reftore it; if what he wanted 
was ata high price, it would fall its valine i in the fpring. 

The {pring indeed did often come without any of thefe ef- 
fe&ts, but he was.always certain that the next would be more 
propitious ; nor was ever yet convinced, that the prefent fpring 
would fail high before the middle of fummer; for he always 
talked of the {pring as coming till it was pait, anid when it was 
once paft, every one agreed with him that it was coming. 

By long converfe with this man, I am, perhaps, brought -to 
feel immoclerate pleafure in the contemplation of this delightful 
feafon ; but 1 haye the fatisfaétion of finding many, whom it 
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can be no fhame to refemble, infeéted with the fame enthufi- 
afm; for there is, I believe, Teties any poet of eminence, who 
has wee left fome teflimony, of his fondnefs for the flowers, the 
wephyrs, and the warblers of the fpring. Nor has the moft 
luxuriant imagination been able to defcribe the ferenity and 
happinels of the golden age, otherwife than by giving a perpe- 
tual for ing, as the highett ce of uncorrupted innocence. 

There i is, ludeed, fomething inexpreflibly pleafing in the an- 
nual renovation of the world, and the new difplay of the trea~ 
fures of nature. The cold and darknefs of winter, with the 
naked deformity of every objet on which we turn our eyes, 
make us rejoice at the fucceeding feafon, as well for what we 
have efeaped, as for what we may enjoy; and every budding 
flower, which a warm fituation brings early to our whey, is 
confidered by us as a meflenger to notify the approach of more 
joyous days. 

The fpring affords, to a mind fo free from the difturbance of 
cares or patlions as to be vacant to calm amufements, almoft 
every thing that our prefent ftate makes us capable of enjoy- 
ing. The variegated verdure of the fields and woods, the fuc- 
ceffion of grate full odours, the voice of pleafure pouring out 
its notes on auch fide, os the gladnefs apparently conceived 
by every animal, from the growth of his food, and the clemen- 
cy of the weather, throw over the whole cant an air of gai- 
ety, fignificantly expreffed by the {mile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom thefe {cenes are able to give no 
delight, and who hurry away from alli the varieties of rural 
beauty, to lofe their hours, and divert their thoughts by cards 
or aflemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a potition which will feldom deceive, 
that when a man cannot bear his own company there is fome- 
thing wrong. He muft fly from himfelf, either becaufe he 
feels a tedioufnes in life from the equtpoife of an empty mind, 
which, having no tendency to one motion more than another 
“but as it is impelled by fome external power, mutt always 
have recourfe to foreign objects 5 ; or he mutt be afraid of the 
intrufien of fome unple cafing ideas, and, perhaps, is ftruggling 
to efcape from the remembrance of a fale, the fear of a cala- 
mity, or fome other thought of greater horror. 

Thofe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the pleafures of 
contemplation, may properly apply to fuch diverfions, provided 
they i: re innocent, as lay ftrong hold on the attention; and thofe 
whoin fear of any future sainbien chains down to mifery,’ emuit 
endeavour to ciate the danger. 

My confiderations fhall, on this occafion, be turned on fuch ° 
as are burdenfome to thethdclves merely fereuie they want fub- 


gets for refleGiion, and to whom the volume of nature is thrown 
C2 open, 
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open, without affording them pleafure or inftruGion, becaufé 
ti.ey never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this feeming paradox, that 
very few men know how to take a walk ; and, indeed, it 1s true, 
that few know how to take a walk with a profpect of any o- 
ther pleafure, than the fame company would have afforded them , 

-at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from the neigh- 
bouring body, and, confeqnently, vary their hue as they happen 
to change their place. In like manner it ought to be the endea- 
vout of every man to derive his reflections from the objets 
about him; for it is to no puypofe that he alters his potition, 
if his attention continues fixed to the fame point. The mind 
fhould be képt open to the accet’s of every new idea, and fo far 
difengaged from the predominance of particular thoughts, as 
eafily to accomodate itfelf to occafional entertainment. 

& man that has formed this habit of turning every new cb- 
ject to his entertainment, finds in the productions of nature an 
inexhauttible ttock of materials upon which he can employ 
himfelf, without any temptations to envy or malevolence; 
faults, perhaps, feldom totally avoided by thofe, whofe judg- 
ment 1s much exercifed upon the works of art. He has always 
a certain pro{peét of difcovering new reafons for adoring the 
fovereign Author of the univerfe, and probable hopes of ma- 
king fome difcovery of benefit to othets, or of profit to him- 
felf. ‘There is no doubt but many vegetables and animals have 
qualities that might be of great ufe, to the knowledge of which 
there is not required much force of penetration, or fatigue of 
ftudy, but only frequent experiments and clofe attention. 
What is faid by the chymifts of their darling mercury, is, per~ 
haps, true of every body through the whole creation, that if a 
thoutand lives fhould be fpent upon it, all its properties would 
not be found out. 

Maxkind mut neceflarily be diverfified by various taftes, 
fince life affords and requires fuch multiplicity of employments; 
and a nation of naturalifts is neither to be hoped, or defired; 
but it is furely not improper to point out a frefh amufement to 
thofe who languith in health, and repine in plenty, for want of 
fome fouice of diverfion that may be lefs eafily exhanfted, and 
to inform’ the multitudes of both fexes, who are buarthened 
with every new day, that there are many fhows which they 
have not feen. 

He that enlarges his curiofity after the works of nature, de-' 
monittrably multiplies the inlets to happinefs; and, therefore, 
the younger part of my readers, to whom | dedicate this vernal 
{peculation, muft excufe me for calling upon them) to make 
ufe at once of the {pring of the year, and the fpring of life; to 

, acquire 
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acquire, while their minds may be yet imprefied with new 
images, a love of innocent pleafures, and an ardour for ufeful 
knowledge ; and to remember, that a blighted {pring makes a 
barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful and 
82), are only intended by nature as preparatives to autumnal 
ruits. 


Nuns. 6. SATURDAY, Aprit 7, 1750. 


Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atGue 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere: quod petis, hic eft ; 
E:t ulubris, animus fi tenon deficit equus.----- Hor. 


Aétive in indolence, abroad we rodm 

In queft of happinels, which dwells at home: 

With vain purfuits fatigu’d, at length you’ll find, 

No place excludes it from an equal mind.---- Elphintton: 


“HAT man fhould never fuffer his happinefs to depend 
upon external circumftances, is one of the chief precepts 


of the ftoical philofophy ; a precept, indeed, which that lofty 


feét has extended beyond the condition of human life, and in 
which fome of them feem to have comprifed an utter exclufion 
of all corporal pain and pleafure, from the regard or attention 
of a wife man. 

Such fapzentia infaniens, as Horace calls the doétrine of an- 
other fect, fuch extravagance of philofophy, can want neither 
authority nor argument for its confutation: it 1s overthrown 
by the experience of every hour, and the powers of nature rife 
up againft it.. but we may very properly enquire, how near 
to this exalted {tate it is in our power to approach, how far we 

can exempt ourfelves from outward influences, and fecure to 
our mids a ftate of tranquillity ; for, though the boaft of ab- 
folute independence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibi- 
lity to every impulfe, and a patient fubmiffion to the tyranny 
of cafual troubles, is below the dignity of that mind, which, 
however depraved or weakened, boafts its derivation from a 
celeftial original, and hopes for an union with infinite goodnefs, 


and unvariable felicity. 


Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
Proprius defeat ortum. 


Unlefs the foul, to vice a thrall; 
Defert her own original. 


The neceflity of erecting ourfelves to fome degree of intellec- 
tual 
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tual dignity, and of preferving refoutces of pleafure, which 
may not be wholly at the mercy of accident, 1s never more ap- 
parent than when we turn our eyes upon thofe whom fortune 
has let loofe to their own condu&; who, not being chained 
down by their condition toa regular and ftated allotment of 
their hours, are obliged to find themfelves bufinefs or diverlion, 
and having nothing within that can entertain or employ them, 
are compelled to try'all the arts of deftroying time. 

The numberlefs expedients practifed by this clafs of mortals 
to alleviate the burthen of life, is not lefs fhameful, nor, per- 
haps, much lefs pitiable than thofe to which a trader en the 
edge of bankruptcy is reduced. I have feen melancholy ovet~ 
{pread a whole family at the difappointment of a party for 
cards; and when, after the propofal of a thoutand fchemes, 
and the difpatch of the footman upon a hundred meflages, they 
have fubmitted, with cloomy refignation, to the misfortune of 
paffing one evening in converfation with each other, ona {ud- 
den, fuch are the revolutions of the world, an unexpected vi- 
fitor has brought them relief, acceptable as provifion to a ftar- 
ving city, and enabled them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of thofe who are uneafy without know- 
ing the caufe, is change of place; they are willing to imagine 
that their pain is the confequence of fome local mconvenience, 
and endeavour to fly from it, as children from their fhadows ; 
always hoping for fome more fatisfactory delight from every 
new fcene, and always returning home with difappointment and 
complaints. 

Who can’look upon this kind of infatuation, without refle&- 
ing on thofe that fufler under the dreadful fymptom of. canine 
madnefs, termed by phyficians the dread of water ? Thefe mi- 
ferable wretches, unable to drink, though burning with thirft, 
are fometimes known to try various contortions or inclinations 
of the body, flattering themfelves that they can {wallow in one 
pofture that liquor which they find in another to repél their 
lips. 

Yet fuch folly is rot peculiar to the thoughtlefs or ignorant, 
but fometimes ieizes thofe minds which feem moft exempted 
from it, by the variety of attainments, quicknefs of penetra- 
tion, er feverity of judgnient; and, indeed, the pride of wit 
and knowledge is oftén mortified by finding that they coffer no 
fecurity againft the common errors which iiflead the weakett 
and meaneft of mankind. 

Thefe refleCious acofe in my mind upon the remembrance of 
a paffage in Cowley’s preface to his poems, where, however ex- 
alted by genius, and enlarged by itudy, he informs us of a 
{cheme of happinefs to which the imagination of a girl, upon 
the lofs of her firft lover, could have fcarcely given way; but 
which he feems ta have indulged til he had totally forgotten 

its 
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its abfurdity, and would probably have put in execution, had 
he been hindered only ky his reafon. 

‘ My defire’ fays he, ‘has been for fome years patt, though 
‘the execution has been accidentally diverted, and does ftill ve- 
hemently continue, to retire myfelf to fome of our American 
plantations, not to feek for gold, or enrich myfelf with the 
traffic of thofe parts, which is the end of moft men that travel 

thither; but to forfake this world for ever, with all the vani- 

ties aga vexations of it, and to bury mytelf there in fome ob- 
{cure retreat, but not veetioult the confolation of letters and 
philofophy.’ 

Such was the chimerical provifion which Gowley had made, 
in his own mind, for the quiet of his remaining life, and which | 
he feems to Pebommond to pofterity, fince there is no other rea- 
fon for difclofing it. Surely no ftronger caltenee can be given 
of a perfuafion that content was the inhabitant of particular 
regions, and that a man. might fet fail with a fair wind, and 
leave behind him all his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. 

If he travelled fo far with no other pur pole than to bury bur 
Self in fome obfcure retreat, he might have found, in his own 
country, innymerable covert fufficiently dark to have con- 
cealed the genius of Cowley; for whatever might be his opi- 
nion of the importunity with which he thous: be fummoned 
back into public life, a fhort experience would have convinced 
him, that privation is eafier than acquilition, and that it would 

require little continuance to free himfelf from the intrufien of 
the world. There is pride enough in the human heart to pre= 
vent much defire of acquaintance with a man, by whom we are 
fure to be neglected, however his reputation ob r {cience or vir- 
tue may excite our curiofity or efteem; fo that the lover of 
retirement needs not be afraid left the refpect of ftrangers fhould 
overwhelm him with vifits. Even thofe to whom he has for- 
merly been known will very patiently fuppett his abfence, 
when they have tried a little to live without him, and cect 
new diverfions for thofe moments which his company contri- 
‘buted to exhilarate, ; 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hinder us from 
tyrannifing over one another, that no individual fhould be of 
fuch importance, as to canfe, by his retirement or death, any 
chafm in the world. ‘And Cowley had converted to little pur- 
pofe with mankind, if he had never remarked, how foon the 
ufeful friend, the gay companion, and the favoured lover, when 
once they are removed from before the fight, give way to the 
fucceflion of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of ‘his hermitage, might have been 
fafe enough from violation, though he had chofen it within the 
mits of his native ifland; he might have found here preferva- 
tives againft the vaniizes and vexations of the world, not lefs ef; 
ficacioug 
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ficacious than thofe which the woods or fields of America could 
afford him; but having once his mind imbittered with difguft, © 
he conceived it impoffible to be far enough from the aus a 
his uneafinefs ; and was pofting away with the expedition of a 
coward, who, for want of venturing to look behind him, thinks 
the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fatigued with bu- 
finefs, he fo ftrongly imaged to himfelf the happinefs of leifure 
and retreat, that he deterniined to enjoy them for the future 
without iaterruption, and to exclude for ever all that could de- 
ptive him of his darling fatisfaétion, He forgot, in the vehe~ 
mence of defire, that folitude and quiet owe their pleafures to 
thofe miferies, which he was fo ftudious to obviate; for fuch 
are the viciflitudes of the world through all its parts, that day 
and night, labour and reft, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other; fuch are the changes that keep the mind in a€tion; we. 
defire, we purfue, we obtain, we are fatiated ; .we defire fome- 
thing aes and begin a new purinie 

If he had néoceeded-i in his proje@, and fixed his habitation 
in the moft delightful part of the new world, it may be doubt- 
ed, whether his diftance from the vanities oe life would have 
enabled him to keep away the vexations. It 1s common for a 
man, who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better in 
any other part. Cowley having known the troubles and per- 
plexities of a particular condition, readily perfuaded himfelf 
that nothing worfe was to be found, and that every alteration 
would bring fome improvement ; fe never fufpected that the 
caufe of his: unhappinefs was within, that his own paffions were 
not fufficiently 1 regulated, and that fe was harafled by his own 
impatience, which conid never be without fomething to awa- 
ken it, would accompany him over the fea, and find its way 
to his American elyfium. He would, upon the trial have been — 
foon convinced that the fountain of content muft {pring up-in 
the mind; and that he, who has fo little knowledge of human 
nature, as to feek happinefs by changing any thing, but his 
own di potions, will wafte his life in fruitlefs efforts, angl 
multiply the griefs which he purpofes to remove. . 


Nums. 
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Principium, ve¢tor, dux, femita, terminus,idem. Boethius, 


© Thou, whofe pow’r o’er moving worlds prefides, 
Whofe voice created, and whofe wifdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure eflulgence fhine, 

And chear the clouded mind with light divine. 

*Tis thine alone to calm the pious breatt 

With filent confidence and holy reft; 

From Thee, great God, we {pring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 


Ss ioe love of Retirement has, in all ages, adhered clofely to 

_ thofe minds, which have been moft enlarged by’ know- 
ledge, or elevated by genius. Thofe who enjoyed every thing 
generally fuppofed to confer happinefs, have been forced to feek 
it in the fhades of privacy. Though they poflefled both power 
and riches, and were, therefore, furrounded by men, who con- 
fidered it as their chief intereft to remove from them ever 

thing that might offend their eafe, or interrupt their pleafure, 
they have foon felt the languors of fatiety, and found them. 
felves unable to purfue the race of life without frequent refpi- 
rations of ‘intermediate folitude. 

To produce this difpofition, nothing appears requifite but 
quick fenfibility, and a€tive imagination ; for, though not de- 
voted to virtue or {cience, the man, whofe faculties enable him 
to make ready comparifons of the prefent with the paft, will 
find fuch a conftant recurrence of the fame pleafures and trou- 
bles, the fame expectations and difappointments, that he will 
gladly fnatch an hour of retreat, to let his thoughts expatiate at 
large, and feck for that variety in his own ideas, which the ob- 
jets of fenfe cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatnefs or abundance exempt him from the 

-importunities of this defire, fince, if he is born to think, he can- 
not reftrain himfelf from a thoufand enquiries and {peculations, 
which he muft purfue by his own reafon, and which the fplen- 
dour of his condition can only hinder; for thofe who are moft 
exalted above dependance or controul, are yet condemned to 
pay fo large a tribute of their time to cuftom, ceremony, and 
popularity, that, according to the Greek proverb, no man in 

, the houfe is more a flave than the matter. 
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When a king afked Eiiclid the mathematician, whether he 
could not explain his art to him in a more compendious man- 
ner, he was anfwered, that there was no royal way to geome- 
try. Other things may be feized by might, or putchafed with 
money, but knowledge is to be gained only by ftudy, and 
ftudy to be profecuted only in retirement. 

Thefe are fome of the motives which have had power to fe- 
quefter kings and heroes from the crowds that foothed them 
with flatteries, or infpirited them with acclamations; but their | 
eSicacy feems’ confined to the higher mind, and to operate little 
upon the common clafles of mankind, to whofe conceptions the 
prefent aflemblage of things is adequate, and who feldom range 
beyond thofe entertainments and vexations, which folicit their 
attention by prefling on their fenfes. 

But their is an univerfal reafon for fome ftated intervals of 
folitude, which the inftitutions of the church call upon me, now 
elpecially, to mention; a reafon, which extends as wide as mo- 
ral duty, or the hopes of divine favour ina future ftate; and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees of in- 
tellest; fince none can imagine themfelves not comprehended in 
its obligation, but fuch as determine to fet their Maker at de- 
fiance by obftinate wickednels, or whofe enthufiaftic fecurity of 
his approbation places them above external ordinances, and all 
human means of intprovement. 

The great tafk of him, who conduéts his life by the precepts 
of religion, is to make the future predominant over the prefent, 
to imprefs upon his mind fo ftrong a fenfe of the importance of 
obedience to the divine will, of the value of the reward promii- 
fed. to virtue, and the terrors of the punifhment denounced a- 
gvinii crimes, as may overbear all the temptations which tem- 
poral hone or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid 
equal defiance to joy and forrow, to turn away at one time from 
the allurements of ambition, and pufh forward at abother a- 
gainft the threats of calamity. 

{t is not withont reafon that the apoftle reprefents our paf- 
fage through this ftage of onr exiftence by images drawn ‘from 
the alarms and folicitude of a military life; for we are placed in 
fuch a ftate, that almoft every thing about us confpires againit 
our chief intereft. We are in danger from whatever can get 
poifeifion of our thoughts; all that can’ excite in us either pain 
er pleafure, has a tendency to obftruct the way that leads to 
happinefs, aud either to turn us afide, or retard our progrefs. 

Oar fenfes, our appetites, and our paffions, aré our lawful and 
faithful guides, in moft things that relate folely to this life; and, 
therefore, hy the hourly neceffity of confulting them, we gra- 
dually fink into an implicit fubmiffion, and habitual confidence. 
Every ad of compliance with their motions facilitates a fecond 

compliance, 
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compliance, every new itep towards depravity is made with 
lefs reluctance than the former, and thus the defceut to life 
merely fenfual is perpetually accelerated. 

The fenfes have not only that advantage over confcience, 
which things neceflary muft always have over things chofen, 
but they have likewife a kind of prefcription in their favour. 
We feared pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the fenfations of pleafure, hefore we had 
capacities to be charmed with the beauty of re€titude. To this 
power, thus early eftablifhed, and inceflantly mereafing, it mutt 
be remembered, that almoit every man has, in fome part of his 
life, added new ftrength by a voluntary or negligent fubjeClion 
of hirafelf ; for who is there that has not inftigated his appetites 
by indulgence, or fufiered them by an unrefiiting neutrality to 
enlarge their dominion, and multiply their demands ? ‘ 

From the necefiity of difpoileffing the fenfitive faculties of the 
influence which they muft naturally gain by this paleace pati 
of the foul, arifes that conflic& betwers oppoiite defires, in the 
firtt gece marciars after a religious life; which, however enthu- 
fiattically it may have been deferibed, or however contemptv-~ : 
oully ridiculed, will naturally be felt in fome degree, though 
varied without en) by different tempers of mind, and innume~ 
rable eirGacitiances of health or condition, greater or lefs fer- 
vour, more or fewer seer one to relapfe. 

ee the perpetual necedlity of confulting the animal facul- 
ties, in gur provifion for the prefent lite, arifes the difficulty of 
withftanding their impulfes, even in cafés where they ought to 
be of no weight ; ; for the motions of fenfe are inftantaneous, | its 
objects ftrike unfought, we are accuitomed to follow its direc- 
tions, and therefore: ihe fubmit to the fentence without eXa- 
mining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philotophical eflimate, that, fuppo- 
fing the mind, at any certain time, ia an eqinipoite betweei. the 
pleafures of this lite, and the ees of futurity, prefent objects 
falling more frequently into the fcale, would in time preponde- 
rate, and that our regard for an invifible Rate would grow every 
moment weaker, till at laft it would lofe all its a¢tivity, ard 
become abfolutely without effect. ‘ 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put ito our 
own hands, and -we have power to transfer the weight to either 
fide. The motives to a life of holinefs are infinite, not lefs 
than the favour or anger of Omnipotence, not lefs than etern:ty 
of happinefs or Pikes But thefe can only influence our con- 
dué as they gain our attention, which the bufinefs, or divertons, 
of the morta are always calling off by contrary attractions. 

The great art, therefore, of piety, and the end for which all 
religious rites (eer to be initituted, is the perpetual renovatu_n 


of the motives to virtue, by av olunitary employment of our mia 
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in the contemplation of its excéllence, its importance; and its 
neceflity, which, in proportion as they are more frequently and 
more willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and permanent in- 
fluence, till in time they become the reigning ideas, the ftand- 
ing principles of action, and the teft by which every thing pro- 
pofed to the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affections; it is neceflary that 
we weaken the temptations of the world, by retiring at certain 
feafons from it; for its influence arifing only from its prefence; 
1s much leffened when it becomes the object of folitary medi- 
tation. A conftant refidence amidft noife and pleafure inevi- 
tably obliterates the impreffions of piety, arid a frequent ab- 
{traction of ourfelves into a ftate, where this life; like the next, 
operates only upon the reafon, will reinftate religion in its juft 
authority, even without thofe irradiations from above, the hope 
of which I have no intentions to withdraw from the fincere and 
the diligent. . 

This is that conqueft of the world, and of ourfelves which 
has been always confidered as the perfection of human nature ; 
and this is only to be obtained by fervent prayer, fteady refolu- 
tions, and frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperance, from the lulling 
founds of deceitful flattery, and the tempting fight of profper- 
ous wickednets. 


Nuns. 8. SATURDAY, Aprit 14, 1750. 


---- Patinur poenas peccandi fola vojuntas; 
Nam fcelus intra fe tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Eacti crimen habet. Juv. 


For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. Creech. 


12 the moft active and induftrious of mankind was able, at 
L the clofe of life, to recolleét diftinétly his paft moments, and 
diftribute them, in a regular account, according to the manner 
in which they have been fpent, it is fcarcely to be imagined 
how few would be marked out to the mind, by any permanent 
or vifible effeéts, how {mall a proportion his real ation would 
bear to his feeming poffibilities of aétion, how many chafms he 
would find of wide and continued vacuity, and how many inter- 
ftitial {paces unfilled, even in the moft tumultuous hurries of 
bufinefs, and the moft eager vehemence of purfuit. 


It 
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It is faid by modern philofophers, that not only the great 
globes of matter are thinly {cattered through the univerfe, but 
the hardeft bodies are fo porous, that, if all matter were com- 
preffed to perfec folidity, it might be contained in a cube of a 
few feet. In like manner, if all the employment of life were 
crowded into the time which it really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks, days, or hours, would be fuflicient for its accomplifh~ 
ment, fo far as the mind was engaged inthe performance. For 
fuch is the inequality of our corporeal to our intelleétuai facui- 
ties, that we contrive in minutes what we execute in years, and 
the foul often ftands an idle fpectator of the labour of the hands, 
and expedition of the feet. 

For this reafon the ancient generals often found themfelves 
at leifure to purfue the ftudy of philcfophy in the camp; and 
Lucan, with hiftorical veracity, makes Ceelar relate of himfelf, 
that he noted the revolutions of the {tars in the midft of prepa- 
rations for battle. 


Media inter prelia femper 
Sideribus, ccelique plagis, fuperifque vacavi. 


Amid the ftorms of war, with curious eyes, 
I trace the planets and furvey the fkies. 


That the foul always exerts her peculiar powers, with great. 
er or lefs force, is very probable, though the common occafions 
of our prefent condition require but a fmall part of that incef~ 
fant cogitation; and by the natural frame of our bodies, and | 
general combination of the world, we are fo frequently con- 
demned to inattivity, that, as through all our tame we are 
thinking, fo for a great part of our time we can only think. 

Left a power fo reftlefs fhould be either unprofitably. or 
hurtfully employed, and the fuperfluities of intellect run to 
watte, it is no vain {peculation to confider how we may govern 
our thoughts, reftrain them from irregular motions, or confine 
them from boundlefs diffipation. 

How the underftanding is beft conducted to the knowledge 
of fcience, by what fteps it is to be led forwards tn its purfuit, 
how it is to be cured of its defeéts, and habituated to new ftu- 
dies, has been the enquiry of many acute and learned men, 
whofe obfervations I fhall not either adopt or cenfure; my pur- 
pofe being to confider the moral difcipline of the mind, and to 
promote the increafe of virtue rather than that of learning. 

This inquiry feems to have been neglected for want of remem- 
bering that all action has its origin in the mind, and that there- 
fore to fuffer the thoughts to be vitiated, is to pollen the foun- 
tains of morality: irr egular defires will produce licentious prac- 
tices; what menallow themfelves tow ifh, they will foon believe, 

and 
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and will be at lat incited to execute what they pleafethemfelves 
with contriving. 
For this en the cafuifts of the Romith church, who gain, 
by confeflion, great opportunities of knowing human nature, 
have generally determined, that what it is a crime to do, it 1s 
-acrime to think. Since by revolving with pleafure, the faci- 
lity, fafety, or adyantage of a wicked deed, a man foon begins 
to find his conftancy relax, and his deteftation foften; the hap- 
pinefs of fuccefs glittering before him, withdraws his attention 
from the atrocioufnefs of the guilt, and aéts are at laft confi- 
dently. perpetrated, of which the firft conception only crept 
into the mind, difguifed in pleafing complications, and permit- 
ted rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes, by love or jealcufy, 
envy or hatred, but he can tell how eafy he might at firft have 
repelled the temptation, how readily his mind would have 
obeyed a call to any other objeé&t, and how weak his paflion has 

_been after fome cafual avocation, till he has recalled it again to 
his heart, and revived the viper by two warm a fondnefs. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping reafon a‘con- 
ftant guard over imagination, that we have otherwife no fecu- 
rity for our own virtue, but may corrupt our hearts in the 
moft reclufe folitude, with more pernicious and tyrannical ap- 
petites and withes, than the commerce of the world will gene- 
rally produce ; for we are eafily fhocked by crimes which ap- 
pear at once in their full magnitude, but the gradual growth 
of our own wickednefs, endeared by intereft, and palliated by 
the artifices of felf-deceit, gives us time to fine diftin@tions in 
our own favour, and reafon by degrees, fubmits to abfurdity, 
as the eye isin time accommodated to darknefs. 

In this difeafe of the foul, it is of the utmolt fmportance to 
apply remedies at the beginning; and, therefore, I fhall endea- 
vour to fhew what thoughts are to be rejected or improved, as: 
they regard the paft, prefent, or future; in hopes that fome may 
be awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, indulge 
themielyes in dangerous meses fo much the more dangerous, 
becaufe, being yet only dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

The recolle@ion of the paft is only ufeful by way of provifion 
for the future; and, therefore, in reviewing all occurrences that 
fall under a religious confideration, it is proper that a man ftop 
at the firft thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, and 
why he continues the reflexion. If he is dwelling with delight 
upon a itratagern of fuccefsful fraud, a night of licentious riot,. 
or an intrigue of guilty pleafure, let him fammon off his imagi- 
nation, as from an unlowful purfuit, expel thofe paflages from 
his remembrance, of which, though he cannot ferioufly approve 
them, the pleafure overpowers the guilt, and refer them to a fu. 
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3 
ture Hour, when they may be confidered with greater f afety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the imprefiions of patt 
pleafure are always leflening, but the feufe of guilt, which re. 
{pects futurity, continues the fame. : 

The ferious and impartial retrofpe& of our condud is in- 
difputably neceflary to the confirmation or recovery of virtue, 
and is, therefore, recommended under the name of felf-exami- 
nation, by divines, as the firft a€t previous to repentance. It 
is, indeed, of fo great ufe, that without it we fhould always 
be. to begin hfe, be feduced for ever by the fame allurements, 
and mifled by the fame fallacies... Put m order that we may 
not lofe the advantage of our experience, we muft endeavour 
to fee every thing in its proper form, and excite m ourtelves 
thofe fentiments which the great Autt xor of Nature has de- 
creed the concomitants or followers of good or bad actions, 
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Astra ev EXMPNEces, EmewANGSED Ypnso de, FeOTe, 


Let not fleep (fays Pythagoras) fall upon thy eyes till thou haft thrice reviewed 
the tr anfactions of the paft day. Where have I turned atide from rectitude? 
What have I been doing? What have IT left undone, which lL ought to have 
done? Bevin thus from the firft act, and proceed; and, in conclufion, at 
the ill which thou haft done be troubled, and Fejoice for the good, 


< 


Our thoughes on prefent things being determined by the ob- 
jects before us, fall not under thofe indulgence’, or excurfions, 
which | am now confidering. But I cannot forbear, under thig 
head, to caution pious and tender minds, that are difturbed by 
the irruptions of wicked imaginations, againft too great dejec- 
tion, and too anxious alarms; for thoughts are only criminal, 
when they are firft chofen, and then voluntatily continued. 


ji Evil into the mind of god or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d and leave 
No {pot or flain behind. Milton. 


’ 
In futurity chiefly are the fnares lodged, by which the ima- 
gination is entangled. Futurity is the proper abode of hope 
and fear, with all their train and progeny of fubordinate ap- 
prehen£ons and defires. In futurity, events and chances aré 
yet floating at large, without apparent connexion with their 
caufes, and ‘we therefore eafily sialatied the liberty of gratifying 
ourfelves with a pleafing choice. To pick and cull among pal- 
fible advantages is, as the civil law terms it, 72 vacuum ventre, 
to take what belon gs to nobody; but it has this hazard in it, 
that 
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that we fhall be unwilling to quit what we have feized, thoug 
an owner fhould be found. It is eafy to think on that which 
may be gained, till at laft we refolve to gain it, and to image 
the happinefs of particular conditions, till we can be eafy in 
no other. We ought, at leaft, to let our defires fix upon no- 
thing in another’s power for the fake of our quiet, or in an- 
other’s poffeffion for the fake of our innocence. When a man 
finds himfelt led, though by a train of honeft fentiments, to 
with for that to which he has no right, he fhould ftart back 
as from a pitfal covered with flowers. He that fancies he 
fhould benefit the public raore in a great {tation than the man 
that fills it, will in time imagine it an a¢t of virtue to fupplant 
him ; and as oppofition readily kindles into hatred, his eager.’ 
nefs to do that good, to which he is not called, will betray him 
to crimes, which in his original {cheme were never propofed. 
He, therefore, that would govern his aétions by the laws of 
virtue, muft regulate his thoughts by thofe of reafon ; he muft 
keep guilt from the recefles of his heart, and remember that the 
pleafures of fancy, andthe emotions of defire, are more dan- 
gerous as they are more hidden, fince they efcape the awe of 
obfervation, and operate equally in every fituation, without 


the concurrence of external opportunities. 
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Quod fis effe velis, nihilque malis. Mart. 


Chufe what you are; no other {late prefer. Elphinfton. 


die is juftly remarked by Horace, that, howfoever every man 
4 may complain occafionally of the hard{fhips of his condition, 
he is feldom willing to change it for any other on the fame 
jevel: for, whether it be that he, who follows an employment, 
made choice of it at firft on account of its fuitablenefs to his 
inclinatron; or that, when accident, or the determination of 
others, haye placed him in a particular ftation, he, by endea- 
vouring to reconcile himfelf to it, gets the cuftom of viewing 
it only on the faireft fide; or whether every man thinks that 
clafs to which he belongs the moft illuftrions, merely becaufe 
he has honoured it with his name ; it is certain that, whatever 
be the reafon; moft men have a very ftrong and active preju- 
dice in favour of their own vocation, always working upon 
their minds, and influencing their behaviour, 
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This partiality is fufficiently vifible in every rank of the hu- 
man {pecies; but it exerts itfelf more frequently, and with 
greater force, among thofe who have never learned to conceal 
their fentiments for 1eafons of policy, or to model their expref. 
oo by the laws of politenefs; and therefore the chief con- 

efts of wit among artificers and handicraftfmen arife from a 
3 ae endeavour to exalt one trade by depreciating another, 

From the fame principle are derived many confolations to 
alleviate the inconveniencies to which every calling is peculi- 
arly expofed. A black{mith was lately pleafing iaaledn at his 
anvil, with obferving that, though his trade was hot and footy, 
laborious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of living b 
his hammer, he got his bread like a man, and if his fon fhould 
rife in the world, and keep his coach, nobody could reproach 
him that his father was a taylor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never fo irrefifts 
ibly flattered, as when fome rival calling is mentioned with 
contempt. Upon this principle a linen-draper boafted that he 
had got anew cuftomer, whom he could fafely truft, for he 
could have no doubt of his honefty, fince it was known from 
unqueftionable authority, that he was now filing a bill in chan- 
cery to delay payment for the cloaths which he had worn the 
laft feven years; and he himfelf had heard him declare, in a 
public coffee-houfe, that he looked upon the whole generation 
of woollen-drapers to be fuch def{picable wretches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay them. 

It has been obferved, that phyficians and lawyers are no 
friends to religion ; and many conjectures have been formed to 
difcover the reafon of fuch a combination between men ons 
agree In nothing elfe, and who ieem lefs to be affected, 
their own provinces, by religious opinions, than any other foe 
of the community. The truth is, very few of them have 
thought about religion; but they have ali feen a parfon, feen 
him in a habit different from their own, and therefore declared 
war againft him. A young ftudent from the inns of court, 
who has often attacked the curate of his father’s parifh with 
fuch arguments as his acquaintances could furnith, and returned 
to town without fuccefs, is now gone down with a refolution 
to deftroy him; for he has learned at lait how to manage a 
prig, and if he pretends to hold him again to {yllogilm, he wee 
a catch in referveé, which neither logic nor metaphylics can refift 


I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato 
Will look aghaft when unforefeen deitrudtion 
Pours in upon him thus. 


The malignity of foldiers and failors againft each other has 
been often experienced at the coft of their Sky Bik and per- 
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haps, no orders of men have an enmity of more acrimony, or 
longet, continuance. When, upon our late fuccefles at fea, 
fome new regulations were concerted for eftablifhing the rank 
of the naval commanders, a captain of foot very acutely re- 
marked, that nothing was more abfurd than to give any ho- 
norary rewards to feamen, “ for honour, fays he, ought only 
to be won by bravery, and all the world knows that in @ 
fea-fight there is no danger, and therefore no evidence of cou- 
rage.” ; 

But although this general defire of aggrandizing themfel ves 
by raifing their profeflion betrays men to a thoufand ridiculous 
and mifchievous aéts of fupplantation and detraction ; yet as 
almoft all paflions have their good as well as bad effeéts, it 
likewife excites ingenuity, and fometimes raifes an honeft and 
ufeful emulation of diligence. It may be obferved in general, 
that no trade had ever reached the excellence to which it is 
now improved, had its profeflors looked upon it with the eyes 
of indifferent {fpeétators ; the advances from the firft rude ef- 
fays, muft have been. p ude by men who valued themfelves for 
performances, for whf€h fcarce any other would be perfuaded 
to efteem them. 

It is pleafing to contemplate a manufacture rifing gradually 
from its firft mean flate, by the fucceffive labours of innumer- 
able minds; to confider the firft hollow trunk of an oak, in 
which, perhaps, the fhepherd could fcarce venture to crofs a 
brook {welled with a fhower, enlarged at laft into a fhip of 
war, attacking fortrefles, terrifying nations, fetting ftorms and 
billows at defiance, and vifiting the remoteft parts of the globe. 
And it might contribute to difpofe us to a kinder regard for 
the labours of one another, if we were to confider from what 
unpromifing beginnings the moft ufeful productions of art have 
probably arifen. Who, when he faw the firft fand or afhes, 
by a cafual intenfenefs of heat melted into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrefcences, and clouded with impurities, would 
have imagined, that in this fhapelefs lump lay concealed fo 
many conveniencies of life, as Weuld in time conftitute a great 
part of the happinefs of the world? Yet by fome.fuch fortui- 
tous liquefaétion was mankind taught to procure a body at 
once in a higher degree folid and tranfparent, which might ad- 
mit the light of the fun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; 
which might extend the fight of the philofopher to new ranges 
of exiftence, and charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another with the end- - 
lefs fubordination of animal life ; and what is yet of more im- 
portance, might fupply the decays of nature, and fuccour old 
age with fubfidiary fight. Thus was the firft artificer in glafs 
employed, though without his own knowledge or expectation. 
He was facilitating and proionging the enjoyment of light, en- 
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larging the avenues of f{cience, and conferring the higheft and 
moit lafting pleafures ; he was enabling the ftudent to contem- 
plate nature, and the beauty to behold herfelf. 

This paffion for the honour of a profeflion, like that for the 
grandeur of our own country, is to be regulated not extinguifh- 
ed. TEvery man, from the higheft to the loweft ftation, ought 
to warm his React and animate his endeavours with the hopes 
of being ufeful to the world, by advancing the art which it is 
his lot to exercife ; and for that end he tut neceflarily con- 
fider the whole extent of its application, and the whole weight 
of its importance. But let him not too readily imagine that 
another is ill employed, becaufe, for want of fuller knowledge 
of his bufinefs, he is not able to comprehend its dignity. E- 
very man ought to endeavour at emisence, not by pulling o- 
thers down, but by raifing himfelf, and enjoy the pleafure of 
his own fuperiority, whether imaginary or rea!, without in- 
terrupting others in the fame felicity. The philofopher may 
very jultly be delighted with the extent of his views, and the 
_ artificer with the readinefs of his hands; but let the one re- 
member, that, without mechanical performances, refined {pe- 
culation is an empty dream ; and the other, that, without theo- 
retical reafoning, dexterity is little more than a brute initing. 


Nums. ro. SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1750. 


Pofthabui tamen illornm mea feria ludo.-.---VIRG, 


For trifling fports I quitted grave affairs. 


HE number of correfpondents which increafes every day 
upon me, fhews that my paper is at leaft diftinguifhed 
froM the common produétions of the prefs. It is no lefs a 
proof of eminence to have many enemies than many friends, 
and I look upon every letter, whether it contains encomiums, 
or reproaches, as an equal atteftation of rifing credit. .The 
only pain, which I can feel from my correfpondence, is the 
fear of difgufting thofe, whofe letters I thall negledt ; and, 
therefore, I take this opportunity of reminding them, that, 
in difapproving their attempts, whenever it may happen, | 
only return the treatment, which I often receive. Belides, 
many particular reafons influence a writer, known only to him- 
felf, or his private friends; and it may be juitly concluded, 
that, not all Jetters which are .poftponed are rejected, nor ‘all 

that are rejected, critically coudemned. 
Having thus fod my heart of the only apprehenfion that 
fat heavy, on it, 1 can pleafe myfelf with the candour of Bene- 
¥,2 volus, 
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valus, who encourages me to proceed, without finking under the 
anger of Flirtilla, who quarrels with me for being-old and ugly, 
and for wanting both activity of body, and {prightlinefs of mind; 
feeds her monkey with my lucubrations, and refufes any recon- 
ciliation, till I have appeared in vindication of Mafquerades. 
That fhe may not, however, imagine me without fupport, and 
left to reft wholly upon my own fortitude, I fhall now publifh 
fome, letters which I have received from -men as well-drefled, 
and as handfome, as her favourite; and others from ladies, 
whom I fincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as pretty, 
as fafhionable, and as often toafted and treated as herfelf. 


<< A set of candid readers fend their refpects'to the Rambler, 
<< and acknowl-dge' his merit in fo well beginning a work that 
‘« may be of public benefit. But fuperior as his genius-is to the 
«< impertinencies of a trifling age, they cannothelp a wifh that he_ 
“¢ would condefcend to the weaknefs of minds foftened by per- 
“¢ petual amufements, and now and then throw in, like his pre- 
“* deceffor, fome papers of a gay and humorous turn. Too fair 
‘¢ a field now lies open, with too plentiful a harvett of follies ! 
“let the chearful Thalia put in her fickle, and, finging at her 
« work, deck her hair with red and blue.” 


« A Lapy fends her compliments to the Rambler, and de- 
‘‘ fires to know by what other name fhe may dire to him; 
‘« what are his fet of friends, his amufements ; what his way of 
* thinking, with regard to the living world, and its ways; in 
“¢ fhort whether he is a perfon now alive, and in town? If he 
“ be, fhe will do herfelf the honour to write to him pretty often, 
‘and hopes from time to time, to be the better for his advice 
‘* and animadverfions ; for his animadverfions onher neighbours 
“at leaft. But, if he is a mere eflayift, and troubles not him- 
“¢ felf with the manners of the age, the is forry to tell him, that 


‘¢ even the genius and correétnefs of an Addifon will not fe- 
* cure him from neglect.” 


No man is fo much abftraéted from common life, as not to 
feel a particular pleafure from the regard of the female world; 
the candid writers of the firft billet will not be offended, that my 
hafte to fatisfy a lady has hurried tkeir addrefs too foon out of 
my mind, and that I refer them, for a reply, to fome futnre pa- 
per, in order to tell this curious inquirer after my other name, 
the anfwer of a philofopher to a man, who, meeting him in the, 
ftreet, defired to fee what he carried under his cloak, L carry it 
there, fays he, that you may not fee it. But, though fhe is never 
to know my name, fhe may often fee my face; for I am of her 
opinion, that a diurnal wricer ought to view the world, and 


that 
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that he who neglects his cotemporaries, may be, with juftice, 


neglected by them. 


“ LapY Racket fends compliments to the Rambler, and 
“Jets him know fhe’ fhall have cards at her houfe, every Sun- 
“day the remainder of the feafon, where he will be ifure of 
“meeting all the good company in town.. By this means fhe 
““hopes to fee his papers interfperfed with living charadters. 
*« She longs to fee the torch of truth produced at an allembly, 
“ and to admire the charming luftre it will throw on the jewels, 


. n ° te) 
* complexions, and behaviour, of every dear creature there.” 


Tt is a rule with me to receive every offer with the fame 
civility as it is made and, therefore, though lady Racket may 
have had fome reafon to guefs, that 1 feldom frequent card- 
tables on Su:days, I thall not infift upon an exception, which 
“may to her appear of fo little force. My bvfinefs has been to 
view, 45 opportunity was offered, every place in which mankind 
was to be feen; but at card-tables, however brilliant, I have 
always thought my vifit loft, for I could know nothing of the 
company, but their clothes and their faces. 1 faw their looks 
clouded at the beginning of every gamé with an uniform folici- 
tude, now and then in its progrefs varied with a fhort triumph, 
at one time wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened with 
defpondency, of, by accident, fluthed with rage at the unfkilful 
or unlucky play of a partner. From {uch affemblies,in whatever 
“humour I happened to enter them, I was quickly forced to re- 
tire; they were too trifling for me, when I was grave; and 
too dull, when I was chearful. 

Yet I cannot but value myfelf upon this token of regard from 
a lady, who is not afraid to ftand before the torch of truth. 
Let her not, however, confult her curiofity more than her pru- 
dence; but refle@ a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 
have lived the favoured of Jupiter, if fhe could have been con~ 
tent without his thunder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty, 
or terreftrial virtue, to be examined by too {trong a light. The 
torch of truth fhows much that we cannot, and ail that we would 
not fee. Jn a face dimpled with fmiles, it has often difcovered 
malevolence and envy, and detected, under jewels and brocade, 
the frightful forms of poverty and difirefs. A fine hand of 
cards have changed before it into a thoufand fpectres of fick- 
nefs, mifery, and vexation, and immenfe {ums of money, while 
the winner counted them with tranfpert, have, at the firtt 
glimpfe of this unwelcome luftre, vanifhed from before him, 
If her ladythip, therefore, defigns to continue her aflembly, I 
would advife her to (hun fuch dangerous experiments, to fatisty’ 
herfelf with common appearances, and to light up her apart- 
ments rather with myrtle, than the torch of truth, 

“¢ A MODEST 
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«A MopEST young man fends his fervice to the author of: 
“ the Rainbler, and will be very willing to affift him in his 
«© work, but is fadly afraid of being difcouraged by having‘his 
‘“‘ firft eflay rejected, a difgrace he has woefully experienced in 
“‘ every offer he had dade of it to every’ new writer of every 
“new paper; but he comforts himfelf by thinking, without 
“‘ vanity, that this has been from a pecultar favour of the mu-_ 
“'fes, who faved his performance from being buried in trath, 
«and referved it to appear with luftre in the Rambler.” 


I am equally a friend to modefty and enterprize; and there- 
fore fhall think it an honour to correfpond with a young man 
who potleffes both in fo eminent a degree. Youth is. indeed, 
the time in which thefe qualities ought chiefly to be found; 
modefty fuits well with inexperience, and enterprize with health 
and vigour, and an extenfive profpeét of life. One-of my prede- 
ceffors Pies juftly obferved, that, though modefty has an amiable 
and winning appearance, it ought not to hinder the exertion of 
theactive powers, but that a man fhould fhow, under his bluthes, 
a latent refolution. his point of perfe@ion; nice as it is. m 
correfpondent feerms to have attained. ‘That he is modett, his 
own declaration may evince ; and, I think, the /atent refolution 
may be difcovered in his letter by an acute obferver. I will ad- 
vife him, fince he fo well deferves my precepts, not to be. dif- 
couraged, though the Rambler thould prove equally envious, or 
taftelefs, with the reft of his fraternity. Jf his paper is refu- 
fed, the prefles of England are open, let him try the judgment 
of the public. If, as it has fometimes happened in general 
combinations again{t merit, he cannot perfuade the world to buy 
his works, he may prefent them to his friends ; and if his 
friends are feized with the epidemical infatuation, and cannot 
find his genius, or will not confefs it, let him, then: refer his” 
caufe to pofterity, and referve his isboue fora water e age. 

Thus have I difpatched fome of. my correfpondents in the 
ufual manner, with fair words, and general civility. But to 
Fhitilla, the gay Flirtilla, pee fhall t reply? Unable as I am, 
to fly, at her command, over land and feas, or to fupply her, from 
week to week, with the fafbions ®f Parig , or the intrigues of 
Madrid, Iam yet not willing to incur her hasthiee difpleafure, 
and' would fave my papers from her monkey on any reafonable 
terms. By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my 
former gravity, and open, without trembling, the future letters 
of this tpeighely perfecutor? To write in defence of mafquerades 
is no eafy taik; yet fomething difficult and daring’ may well be 
required, as the price of fo important an approbation. I there- 
fore confulted, i in this great emergency, 2 man of high reputation | 
in gay life, who having added, to his other accomplifhments, no 
meat profici lency in the minute philofophy, after the fifth pe- 
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rufal of her letter, broke out with rapture into thefe words : 
** And can you, Mr Rambler, ftand out againft this charming 
creature? Let her know, at jean that, from this moment, Ni. 
grinus devotes his life and his labours toher’fervice. Is iste 
any ftubborn prejudice of education, that ftands between thee 
and the moft amiable of mankind? Behold Flirtilla, at thy fect, 
aman grown grey in the ftudy of thofe noble arts by which 
right and wrong may be confounded; by which reafon may be 
blinded, when we have a mind to stead from her infpeicn ; 
and caprice and appetite inftated in uncontrouled command, 
and boundlefs dominion ! Such a cafuift may furely engage 
with certainty of fuccefs, in vindication: of fuch an entertain. 
ment, which in an inftant gives confidence to the timorous, and 
kindles ardour in the cold; an entertainment, where the vigi- 
lance of jealoufy has fo often been eluded, and the virgin is fet 
free from the neceflity of languifhing in filence ; where all the 
outworks of chaftity are at once demolithed ; where the heart is 
laid open without a blufh; where bathfulnefs may furvive vir- 
tue, and no wifh is crufhed under the frown of modefty. Far 
weaker influence than Flirtilla’s might gain over an advocate 
for fuch amufements. It was declared by Pompey, that if the 
commonwealth was violated, he could ftamp with his foot, and 
raife an army out of the ground; if the rights of pleafure are 
again invaded, let but Flirtilla ce her fan, neither pens, nor 
fwords, {hall he wanting at the fummons; the wit and the co- 
lonel fhall march out at a command, and neither law nor rea- 


fon fhall ftand before us.” 
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Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem facerdotum incola Pythius 
Non liber eque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes era, 
Triftes ut ire. Hor. 


Yet O! remember, nor the god of wine, 

Nor Pythian Phoebus trem his inmo‘t fhrine, 

Nor Dindymene, nor her priefts potileti, 

Can with their founding cymbals fhake the breaft, 

Like furious anger. FRANCIS. 


“HE maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the feven 
fages of Greece, left as a memorial of hig knowledge and 


benevolence, was x08 xgat+, Be mafter of thy anger. fle conti- 
dered 
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dered Anger as the great difturber of human life, the chief ene. 
my both of f publichappinels na ivate trang suillity, and thought 
that he could not lay on pofterity, a ftronger obligation to reve- 
rence his memory, than by leaving them a falutary caution 
againfl this outrageous paflion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the word, the bre- 
vity of his precept will fearce allow us to conjecture. OE an- 
ger, in its full import, protracted into malevolence, and exerted 
in revenge, ar ife, indeed, many of the evils to which the life of 
man is expofed: By anger oper ating upon power are produced 

the fubverfion of cities, the defolation of countries, the maflacre 
of nations, and in all thofe dreadful and aftonihing calamities 
which fill the hiftories of the world, and which could not be 
read at any diftant point of time, when the paffions ftand neutral, 
and every motive and principle is left to its natural force, ithe 
out fome doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not tee the 
fame canfes ftill tending to the fame effects, and only acting 
with lefs vigour for want of the fame concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous fpecies of anger fails not pro- 
perly under the animadverfion of a writer, whofe chief end is 
the regulation of common life, and whofe precepts are to recom- 
mend themfelves by their general ufe. Nor is this effay in- 
tended to expofe the tragical on fatal effects even of private ma- 
lignity. The anger which I propofe now for my fubje@ is fuch 
as makes thofe who indulge it more troublefome than formida- 
ble; and ranks them rather with hornets and wafps, than with 
bafilifks and lions. J have, therefore, prefixed a motto, which 
charatterifes this paflion, not fo much by the mifchief that it 
caufes, as by the noife that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain clafs of mortals, known, and 
contentedly known, by the appellation of paffonate men, eho 
imagine themfelves entitled, by that diftin@ion, to be provoked 
on every flight occafion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in ae ae menaces and licentious reproach- 
es: their rage, ata 7t for the moft part, fumes away in out- 
cries of injury, and proteftations of vengeance, and feldom pro-~ 
ceeds to actual violence, unlefs a drawer or link. boy falls in 
their way; but they interrupt the quiet of thofe that happen to 
be within the reach of their clamours, obftru@ the coutfe of 
converfation, and difturb the enjoyment of fociety. 

Men of this kind are fometimes not without underftanding or 
virtue, and are, therefore, not always treated with the feverity 
which Ugic negleé& of thie eafe of all about them might juftly 
provoke ; they have obtained a kind of prefeription for their 
folly, and are confidered by their companions as under a prédo- 
minant influence that leaves them not mafters of their conduct 
or language, as acting without confcioufnefs, and ruthing into 
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mifchief’with a mift before their eyes ; they are therefore pi- 
tied rather than cenfured, and their fellies are pafled over as 
the involuntary blows of aman agitated by the fpafms of a 
convulfion. - 

It is {urely not to be obferved without indignation, that men 
miy be found of raigds mean enough to be ached with this 
treatment ; wretches who are proud to obtain the privilege of 
madmen, and can, without flame, and without-regret, confider 

themlelves as receiving hourly pardons from their companions, 
and giving them eortinnal opportunities of exercifing their pa- 
tience, and boafting their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger, but pride, like 
every other paffion, if it once breaks loofe ‘fous reafon, coun- 
teracts its own purpofes. A. paflionate man, upon the review 

of this day, will have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has confidered how Ai outrages were caufed, why 
they were borne, and in what they are likely to end at laft. 

Vhofe fudden bart of rage genera lly break ont upon {mall 
occafions ; for life, unhappy es it is cannot fupply great evils 
as frequently as the man of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; 
therefore the firft reflection upon his violence muft fhew a 
that he is mean enough to be driven from his poft by every 
petty incident, tha the is the mere {lave of cafnalty, and thac 
his reafon and virtue are in the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of thefe loud extravagancies, which a 
man is careful to conceal from others, and does not always dif- 
cover to himfelf. He that finds knowledge narrow, and his 

_ arguments weak, and by confequence his fuffrage not much re- 
garded, 1S - foes 3 in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwife obtain, and is pleafed with 
remembering that at leaft he made himfelf heard, that he had 
. the power to interrupt thofe whom he could not confute, and 
mupead the decifion which he could not guide 
f this kind is the fury to which many men baie way among 
cs fervants and domeftics; they fecl their own ignorance, 
they fee their own infignificance, and therefore they endeavour, 
by their fury to fright. away contempt from before them, when 
they know it muft Aellaw ‘them entnd, and think tHe mafe elves 
eminently matters when they fee one valine tamely ‘complied 
with, only left refufal or delay thouid provoke them.to a greater. 

Thefe temptations cannot but be owned to have: fome force, 
It is fo little pleafing to any man to fee himfelf wholly over- 
looked in the mafs of things, that he may he allowed to try 
a few expedients for procuring fome lind of fupplemental dig- 
nity, and ufe fome endeavour to add weight t, by the violence of 
his temper, to the lightnefs of his other powers. But this has 
uow been long prattifed, and found, upon the moft exact efti- 
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mate, not to produce advantages equal to its inconveniences ; for 
-it appears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, and blutter, 
alter any one’s opinion of his underftanding, or gain influence 
except over thofe whom fortune or nature have made his de- 
pendents. ; : , 

He may by a fteady perfeverance in his ‘ferocity, fright his 
children and harafs his fervants, but the reft of the world will 
look on and laugh; and he will have the comfort at laft of 
thinking that he lives only to raife contempt and hatred, emo- 
tions to which wifdom and virtns would be always unwilling to 
give occalion. He has contrived only to make thofe fear him, 
whom every reafonable being is endeavouring to endear by 
kindnefs, and muft content himfelf with thé pleafure of a tri- 
umph obtained by trampling on them who could not refift. He 
muft perceive that the apprehenfion which his prefence caufes 
is not the awe of his virtue, but the. dread of his brutality, and 
that he has given up the felicity of being loved, without gain- 
ing the honour of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill confequence of the frequent in- 
dulgence of this bluftering patlion, which a man, by often calling 
to his afliftance, will teach, in a fhort time, to intrude before the 
fummons, to rufh upon him with refiftlef{s violence, and with- 
out any previous notice of its approach. He will find himfelf 
liable to be inflamed at the firft touch of provocation, and un- 
able to retain his refentment, till he has a full conviction of the 
offence, to proportion his anger to the caufe, or to regulate it by 
prudence, or by duty. When a man has once fuffered his mind 
to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the moft hateful and un- 
happy beings. He can give no fecurity to himfelf that he fhall 
not, at the next interview, alienate by fome fudden tran{port his 
deareft friend; or break out, upon fome flight contradiction, 
into fuch terms of rudenefs as can never be. perfetly forgotten. 
Whoever converfes with him lives with the fufpicion and foli- 
citude of a man that plays with a tame tyger, always under a 
neceflity of watching the moment, in which the capricious fa- 
vage fhall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, ina panegyric on the Duke of Dorfet, 
that his fervants ufed to put themfelves in his way when he was 
angry, becaufe he was {ure to recompence them for any indig- 
nities which he made them fuffer. This is the round of a paf- 
fionate man’s life; he contra€ts debts when he is furious, whieh 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to difcharge at the re- 
turn of reafon. He fpends his time in outrage and acknow- 
Iedgment, injury and reparations Or, if there be any who 
hardens‘himfelf in oppretlion, and juftifies the wrong, becaufe 
he has done it, his infenfibility can make {mall part of his praife, 
or lis happinefs; he ouly adds deliberate to hafty folly, ag- 
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gravates petulance by contumacy, and deftroys the only plea 
that he can offer for the tendernefs and patience of mankind. 

Yet even this degree of depravity we may be content to 
pity, becaufe it feldom wants a punifhment equal to its guilt. 
Nothing is more defpicable or more miferable than the old age 
of a pallionate man. When the vigour of youth fails him, 
and lis amufements pall with frequent repetition, his occafion- 
al rage finks by decay of ftrength into peevithnefs, that pee- 
vifhnefs, for want of novelty and variety, becomes habitual; 
the world falls off from around him, end he is left, as Womer 
exprefles it, 2 ¢ véwr Mercy xz to devour his own heart in folitude 
and contempt. : 


Nums. 12. SATURDAY, Apri 28, 


~---- Miferum parva ftipe focitat, ut pudibundos 
Exercere fales inter convivia poflit.:--- 

~--=-Tu mitis, & acri 

Afperitate aD pofitcque per omnia faftu, 
Inter ut zquales, unus numeraris amic Os, 
Obfequiumque doces, & amorem queris amando. 


Lucanus ad Pifonem. 


Unlike the ribald whofe licentious je ft 

Pollutes his banquet, and infults his gueft ; 

From wealth and grandeur eafy to defcend, 

Lhou joy’ft to lofe the matter in the friend: 

We round thy board the cheerful menials fee, 

Gay with the fmile of bland equality ; 

No focial care the gracious lord difdains ; 

Love prompts to love, aud rev’rence rev’rence gains. 


Sir, 

S you feem to have devoted your labours to virtue, I can- 
A not forbear to inform you of one fpecies of cruelty, 
with which the life of a man of letters, perhaps, does not often 
make him acquainted; and which, as it feems to produce no 
other advantage to thofe that practife it than a fhort gratifica- 
tien of thoughtlefs vanity, may become lefs common porter it 
has been once expofed in its various forms, and its full mag- 
nitude. 

F2 Tan 
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I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whofe family is 
numerous, and. whofe eftate, not at firft fufficient to fupply us 
with Peake: has been lately fo much impaired by an unfuc- 
cefsful law-fuit, that all the younger children are obliged to try 
fuch means as their education affords them, for procuring the 
neceflaries of life. Diftrefs and curiofity concurred to bring 
me to London, where I was received by a relation, with the 
coldnefs which misfortune generally finds. A week, a long 
week, I lived with my coufia, before the moft vigilant enquiry 
éould procure us the leaft hopes of a place, | in which time I was 


- 


‘much better qualified to bear all the vexations of fervitude. The 


firit two days fhe was content to pity me, and only wifhed [ had 
not been quite fo well bred; but people ah comply with their 
circumftances. Tiss ally, however, was foon at an end; and, 
for the remaining part of the week, I heard every hour i: the 
pride of my family , the obftinacy Ob my father, and of pecple 
better horn than mylelf that were Common fervauts. ‘ 

At laft, on Saturday noon, the told the, with very vifible fa- 
tisfadtion, that Mrs Bombaiine, the. great filk-mercer’s lady, 
wanted a maid, and.a fine place it would be, for there pend 
be nothing to do but to clean my miftrefs’s room, get up her. 
linen, dr Pele the young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, take 
care of a little mifs jult come from nurfe, and then fit down to 
my needle. Kut madam was a woman of great {pirit, and would 
not be contradicted, and therefore 1 fhould take care: for good 
places were not eatily to be got. 

With thefe c>utions, I waited on Madam Bombafine, of 
whom the firft fight gave me no ravilhing ideas. She was two 
yards round the waift, her voice.was at once Joud and {queak- 
ing, and her face brengh t to my mind the piéture.of the full- 
moon. Are you the young woman, fays - that are come to 
offer you urfelf? It is firange, when poopie of fubfiance want a 
fervant, how foon itis the town-talk ; but they know they. fhall 
have a belly-full that live with me. Not lke people at tlie 
other end of the town, we dine at ‘oneo’clock. But 1 never 
take any body without a char: aGter ; what friends do you come 

of? I then wild her that my Pome was a gentleman, and tha 


we had ae unfortunate —-_-A great musfortune; indeed, 


come to me, and have three meals a-day!—So your father was 
a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman, I fuppofe—fuch gen 
tlewomen !—Madam, I did not mean to claim any exceptions, I 
only anfwered your inquiry Such gentlewomen:! people 
thould fet their children to good trades, ay keep them oif the 
the parifh. Pray go to tae ether end of the town, there are 
genilewomen, if they would pay their debts: I am fure we 
have lof’ en cough br gent] ewomen. _Upen this, her broad face 
gtew broader with triumph, and I was afraid fhe would have 


taken 
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taken me for the pleafure of continuing her infult; but, hap- 
pily, the next word was, Pray, Mrs (onlawolnan: troop dowa 
ftairs. You may believe I obeyed her. : 

I returned, and met with a better reception from my Conan 
than'I expected ; for, while I was out, fhe had heard that Mrs 


‘Standith, whofe hutband had lately been railed from‘a clerk in 


an Oflice, to be commuffionef of the excife, had taken a fine 
houfe, and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs Standish | went, and, after having waiting fix hours 
was at lait admitted to the top of the fkairs, when the came 
out_of her room, with two of her company. There was a 


-{mell of punch. So, young woman, you want a place. whence 


do you come? From the country, madam. Yes, they 
all come out of the country! And what broug! it you to town, a 
baftard? Where do you lodge? At the Seven Dials? What, 
you never heard of the foundling heure? Upon this, they all 
laughed fo obftreperoufly, that i took the opportunity of fneak- 
132 off in the tumult. 

‘L then heard of a place .at an elderly lady’s. She was at 
cards; but in two hours, I was told; the wo aid. fpeak to me. 
She alked me if I could keep an acconat, and ordered me to 
write. 1 wrote two lines out of fome book that lay by her. 
She wondered what people meant, to breed up poor girls to 
write at that rate. 1 fuppofe, Mrs Flirt, if 1 was to fee hed 
work, it would be fine fiuff!——-You may walk. 1 will uo 
+haye love-letters written from my houfe to every young ae 
low in the ftreet. 

Two days after, I went on the fame purfuit to. Lady Lofty, 
drefied, as I was repeedh in what little ornaments I had, be- 
cite the had ijately-got a place at court. Upon the firft fight 
of me, fhe turns to the woman that fhowed me in, Is this the 
lady that wants a place? Pray, what place would you oe 
miis? a maid of honour’s place? Servants now-a-days !—— 
Madam, I heard you wauted——Wanted wha at Somebod dy finer 
than meat! A pretty fervant indeed ! fhould be afraid 
to {peak to her -1 fuppofe, Mrs Minx, thefe fine hands can- 
not beay wetting A fervant indeed! P1 ray move offi—: am 
refolved to be the head perion in this houfe—You are ready 
dreiled, the taverns will be open. 

I went to enquire for the next place in-a clean linen gown, 
and heard the fervant tell his lady, there was a young woman, 
but he faw fhe would not do. a was brought up, however. 
Are you the trollop that has the imprud ence to come for my 
place? What, you have hired that naity gown, and come to 
fteal a better Madam, [ Pe another, but being obliged to 
walk ihen thefe are your manners, with your blufhes, 
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and your courtifies, to come to me in your worft gown. Ma- 
dam, give me leave to wait upon you in my other. Wait on 
me, you faucy flut! Then you are fure of coming I could 
not let fuch a drab come near me—-Here, you girl, that came 
up with her, have you touched her ?—If you have, wafh your 
- hands before you drefs me.—Such erm ONE ¢ Get you down. 
Whgt, whimpering ? Pray walk. 

T went away with tears; for my coufin had loft all patience. 
However, fhe told me, that having a refpect for my relations, 
fhe was willing to keep me out of the ftreet, and would let me 
have another week. 

The firft day of this week I faw two places. At one I was 
afked where I had lived? And upon my anfwer, was told by 
the lady, that people fhould qualify themfelves in ordinary 
places, for fhe fhould never have done if fhe was to follow girls 
about. At the other houfe I was a fmirking huffey, and that 
{weet face I might make money of. For her part, it was a 
rule with her never to take any creature that thought herfelf 
handfome. 

The three next days were {pent in Lady Buff’s entry, where 
IT waited fix hours every day, for the pleafure of feeing the fer- 
vants peep at me, and go away laughing—Madam will ftretch 
her fmall thanks in the entry; fhe will know the houfe again 
—At fun-fet the two firft days I was told, that my lady would 
fee me to-morrow; and on the third, that her woman ftaid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes of a 
place. My relation, who always laid upon me the blame of 
every mifcarriage, told me that I muft learn to humble myfelf, 
and that all great ladies had particular ways; that if 1 went on 
in that manner, fhe could not tell who would keep me; fhe had 
known many that had refufed places, fell their clothes, and beg 
in the ftreets. 

It was to no purpofe that the refufal was declared by me to 
be never on my fide; 1 was reafoning againft intereft, and a~ 
gaint ftupidity ; and therefore I comforted myfelf with’ the 
hope of fucceeding better in my next attempt, and went to 
Mrs Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routs at her houfe, 
and faw the beft company in town. 

{ had not waited two hours before J was called up, and found 
Mr Courtly and his Lady at piquet, in the height of good hu- 
mour. This f looked on as a favourable fign, and flood at the 
lower end of the room, in expectation of the common que- 
{tions. At laft Mr Courtly called out, after a whifper, Stand 
facing the light, that one may fee you. I changed my place, 
and bluthed. They frequently turned their eyes upon me, and 
feemed to difcover many fubjecis of merriment; for, at every 
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look, they whifpered, and laughed with the moft violent acita.. 
tions of delight. At laft Mr Courtly eried out, Is that colour 
your own, child? Yes, fays the lady, 1f fhe has not robbed the 
kitchen hearth. This: was fo Toney, a conceit, that it renewed 
the ftorm of laughter, and they threw down Hert cards in hopes 
of better fport. The lady then called me to her, and began 
with an affected gravity, to enquire what I could nee >? But firft 
turn about, and let us fee your fine {bape : Well, what are you 
fit for, Mrs Mum? You would find your tongue, I fuppofe, 
in aes Kitchen. No, no, fays Mr Courtly, vie ae a good 
girl yet; but Tam afraid a brill young fellow with fine tags 
oa his fhoulder-———Come, child, hold up your head ; what ? 
you have itole nothing-———— Not yet, fays the lady, But fhe 
hopes to fteal your heart quickly.—Here was.a laugh of hap- 
pinefs and triumph, prolonged by the confufion which I could 
no longer reprefs. Atlaft the lady recollected herfelf: Stole 
Soe but if I had her, I fhould watch her ; for that downcaft eye 
—wWhy cannot you look people in the face! 2 Steal! fays her 
hutband, fhe would fteal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands, 
before they were left off by her lady. Sir, anfwered J, why 
fhould you, by fuppofing me a thief, infult one from eoliogn you 
had received no injury? Trfult ! fays the lady; are you come 
here to be a fervant, you faucy baggage, and talk of infulting ? 
What will this world come to, if a gentleman may not jeft with 
afervant. Well, fuch fervants! pray begone, and fee when 
you will have the honour to be fo infulted again. Servants 
infulted—a fine time——-Infulted! Get down ftairs, you flut, 
or the footman fhall infult you. 
The laft day of the laft week was now coming, and my kind 
coufin talked of fending me down in the weggon to preferve 
me from bad courfes. But in the morning fhe came and told 
me that fhe had one trial more for me; Euphemia wanted a 
maid, and perhaps I might do for her; for, like me, the muft 
fal] Hes creft, being forced to lay down her een upon the lofs 
of half her cartes. by bad fecurities, and with her way of giv- 
ing her money to every body that pretended to want it, the 
could, have little before hand; therefore I might ferve ter 
for, with all her fine fenfe, the rautt not pret end to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young gentle- 
woman, whe told me fhe had herfelf been hired that morning, 
but that the was ordered to bring any that offered up ftairs. 1 
was accordingly introduced to Fuphemia, who, when I came 
in, laid down her book. and told me, that fhe fent for me, not 
to gratify an idle curiofity, but leit x my difappointment might 
be made ftill more grating by incivility, that fhe was in paia 
to deny any thing, much more what was no favour; that fhe 
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faw nothing in my appearance which did not make her with for 
my company ; but that another, whole claims might perhaps 
be equal, had come before me. Vhe thought of being fo near 
to fuch a place, and miffing it, brought tears into my eyes, and 
my fobs hindered me from returning my acknowledgments. 
She rofe up confufed, and fuppofing by my concern that I was 
diftrefled, placed me. by her. and made me tell her my ftory ; 
which when fhe had heard, fhe put two guineas into my hand, 
ordering me to lodge near her, and make ufe. of her table till 
fhe could provide for me. i am now under her protection, and 
know not how to fhew my gratitude better than by giving this 
account to the Rambler. 

‘ZOSIMA. 


x 


Nums. 13. TUESDAY, May 1, 1750. 


Commiffumaae teges & vino tortus & ira. Hor. 


And let not wire or anger wreft 
Yh’ intrufied fecret from your breaft. Francis. 


t Tis related by Quintus Cartius, that the Perfians always con. 

} ceived an invincible contempt of aman who had violated the 
laws of fecrecy ; for they: thought, that, however he might 
be deficient ia the qualities requifite to a@tual excellence, the 
negative virtues at leaft were in his power, and though he per- 
haps could not fpeak weil: if he was to try, it was ftill eafy for 
him not to fpeak. 

In forming this opinion of the eafinefs of fecrecy, they feem 
to have confidered it as oppofed, not to treachery, but loquacity, 
and to have conceived the man, whom they thus cenfured, not 
frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed by promifes to betray, 
hut incited by the mere pleafure of talking, or fome other mo- 
tive equally trifling, to lay open his heart without refle@tion, and 
to let whatever he knew flip from him, only for want of power 
to retain it. Whether, by their fettled and avowed fcorn of 
thoughtlefs talkers. the Perfians were able to diffufe to any great 
extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the diftan- 
ces of thofe times from being able fo difcover, there being very 
few memoirs remaining of the courtof Perfepolis, norany difting 
accounts handed down to us. of their office clerks, their ladies 
of the bed-chamber, their attorneys, their chamber-meids 

or 
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or their footmen. In thefe latter ages, though the old animo- 
fity againft a prattler is ftill retained, it appears wholly to have 
loft its effets upon the condu& of mankind; for fecrets are 
fo feldom kept, that it may with fome reafon be doubted, whe- 
ther the ancients were not miftaken in their firft poftulate, 
whether the quality of retention be fo generally beftowed, and 
whether a fecret has not fome fubtle volatility, by which it 
elcapes imperceptibly at the fmalleft vent, or fome power of 
fermentation, by which it expands itfelf fo as to burft the heart 
that will not give it way. 

Thofe that ftudy either the body or the mind of man, very 
often find the moit fpecious and pleafing theory falling under 
the weight of contrary experience; and inftead of gratifying 
their vanity by inferring effects from caufes, they are always 
reduced at laft to conjecture caufes from effeéts. That it is 
ealy to be fecret the {peculatift can demonftrate in his retreat, 
and therefore thinks himfelf juitified in placing confidence ; 
the man of the world knows, that, whether difficult or not, it 
is uncommon, and therefore finds himfelf rather inclined to 
fearch after the reafon of this univerfal failure in one of the 
moft important duties of fociety. 

The vanity of being known to be trufted with a fecret, ig 
generally one of the chief motives to difelofe it; for however 
abfurd it may be thought, to boaft an honour by an aét which 
ihews that it was conferred without merit, yet moft men feem 
rather inclined to confefs the want of virtue than of importance, 
and more willingly {hew their influence, though at the expence 
of their probity, than glide through life with no other pleafure 
than the private confcioufnefs of fidelity ; which, while it is 
preferved, mutt be without praife, except from the fingle per- 
fon who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a fecret, by which a man 
exempts himfelf from the reproaches of his confcience, and 
gratifies his pride, without fuffering himfelf to believe that he 
impairs his virtue. He tells the private affairs of his patvon, 
or his friend, only to thofe from whom he would not conceal 
his own; he tells them to thofe, who have no temptation to 
betray the truft, or with a denunciation of a certain forfeiture 
of his friendfhip, if he difcovers that they become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firft ardour of kind- 
nefs, or of love, for the fake of proving, by fo important a 
facrifice, fincerity or tendernefs; but with this motive, though 
it be ftrong in itfelf, vanity concurs, fince every man defires 
to be moft efteemed by thofe whom he loves, or with whom he 
converfes, with whom he pafles his hours of pleafure, and to 
whom he retires from bufinefs and from care. 

When the difcovery of fecrets is under confideration, there 
is always a diftinétion carefully to be made between our own 
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and thofe of another; thofe of which we are fully mafters ag 
they affe@ only our own intereft, and thofe which are repofited 
with us in truft, and involve the happinefs or convenience of 
fuch as we have no right to expofe to hazard. Yo tell our own 
fecrets is generally folly, but that folly is without guilt; to 
communicate thofe with which we are intrufted is always trea~ 
chery, and treachery for the moft part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been fome enthufiaftic and irrational 
zealots for friendfhip, who have maintained, and perhaps be- 
lieved, that one friend has a right to all that is in poffeflion of 
another ; and that therefore it is a violation of kindnefs to ex- 
empt any fecret from this boundlefs confidence. Accordingly, 
a late female minifter of {tate has been fhamelefs enough to in- 
form the world, that fhe ufed, when fhe wanted to extract 
any thing from her Soyeteign, to remind her of Montaigne’s 
reafoning, who has determined, that to tell a feeret to a friend 
is no breach of fidelity, becaufe the number of perfons trufted 
is not multiplied, a man and his friend being virtually the 
fame. 

That fuch a fallacy could be impofed upon any human un- 
derftanding, or that.an author could have advanced a pofition 
fo remote from truth and reafon, any otherways than as a de- 
claimer, to fhew to what extent he could ftretch his imagina- 
tion, and with what ftreagth he could prefs his principle, would 
{carcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly fhewn us 
how far weaknefs may be deluded, or indolence amufed. But 
fince it appears, that even this fophiflry has been able, with 
the help of a ftrong defire to repofe in quiet upon the under~ 
ftanding of another, to miflead honelt intentions, and an under- 
ftanding not contemptible, it may not be fuperflucus to remark, 
that thofe things which are common among friends are only 
fuch as either pofleffes in his own right, and can alienate or 
deftroy without injury to any other perfon. Without this 
limitation, confidence muft run on withont end, the fecond 
perfon may tell the fecret to the third, upon the fame principle 
as he received it from the firft, and the third may hand it for- 
ward to a fourth, till at laft it is told in the round of friendfhip 
to them from whom it was the firft intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulnefs of Titins, 
is nothing more than an opinion which himfelf-cannot know to 
be true, and which Clandius, who firft tells his fecret to Cams, 
may know to be falfe ; and therefore the truft is transferred 
by Caius, if he reveal what has been told him, to one from 
whom the. perfon originally concerned would have with-held 
ity and whatever may be the event, Caius has hazarded the 
happinetfs of his friend, without neceffity and without permii- 
fion, and has put that truft in the hand of fortune which was 
given only to virtue. AES 
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All the arguments upon which a man who is telling the pri- 
“vate affairs of another may. ground his confidence of fecurity; 
he mutt upon reflection know to be uncertain, becaufe he finds 
them without effect upon himfelf. When he is imagining that 
Titius will be cautious from a regard to his intereft, his repu- 
tation, or his duty, he ought to refle&t that he 1s hinted at that 
inftant acting in oppofition to all thefe reafons, and revealing 
what intereft, reputation, and duty direét him to conceal. 

~ Every one feels that in his own cafe he fhould confider the 
man incapable of truft, who believed himfelf at liberty to tell 
whatever he knew to the firft whom he fhould conclude de- 
ferving of his confidence; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius 
to the affairs imparted only to himfelf, muft know that he vio- 
lates his faith, fince he a¢ts contrary to the intention of Clau- 
dius, to whom that faith was given. For promifes of friend 
thip are, like all others, ufelefs and v te unlefs they are made 
-in fome known fenfe, adjufted and acknowledged by botli 
parties. 

I am not ignorant that many queftions may be ftarted rela- 
ting to the duty of fecrecy, where the affairs are of public 
concern; where fubfequent reafons may arife to alter the ap- 
pearance and nature of the truft ; that the manner in which the 
fecret was told may change the degree of obligation ; and that 
the principles upon which a man is chofen for a confident may 
not always equally conftrain him. But thefe fcruples, if not 
too intricate, are of too extenfive confideration for my prefent 
purpofe, nor are they fuch as generally occur in common life; 
and though cafuiftical knowledge be ufeful in proper hands, 
yet it ought by no means to be carelefsly expofed, fince moft 
will ufe it rather to lull than awaken their own confciences ; 
and the thréads of reafoning, on which truth is fufpended, are 
frequently drawn to fuch fubtility, that common eyes cannot 
perceive, and common fenfibility cannot feel them. 

The whole doétrine, as well as practice of fecrecy, is fo 
perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him who is compelle d 
to truft, I think him unhappy who is chofen to be trufted; for 
he is often involved in feruples without the liberty of calling int 
the he ip of any other underftanding ; he is frequently drawn 
into guiit, under the appearance of friend fhip and honetty ; 
and fometimes fubjected to fulpicion by the treachery of others, 
who are engaged without his knowledge in the fame fchemes , 
‘for he that tee one confident has generally : nore, and when he 
is at lait betrayed, is in doubt on whom he fhall fix the critne. 

The rules therefore that I ihall propofe concerning fecrccy, 
and from which I think in not fafe to deviate, without loag and 
exatt deliberation, are—Never to folicit the knowledge of .4 
fecret. Not willingly, nor without many limitations, to. ac- 
sept fuch confidence when it is offered. When a fecret is once 
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admitted, to confider the truft as of a very high nature, 1m- 
portant as fociety, and facred as truth, and therefore not to be 


‘violated for any incidental convenience, ot flight appearance 
of contrary fitnefs. 


Nuns. 14. SATURDAY, May 5, 1750. 


Beare Nil fuit unquam 
Sic difpar fibi.------ Hor. 


Sure fuch a various creature ne’er was known.---- FRANCIS. 


ne eae the many inconfiftencies which folly produces, 

or infirmity fuffers in the human mind, there has often 
been obferved a manifeft and ftriking contrariety between the 
life of an author and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter to a 
learned ftranger, by whom he had been vifited, with great rea- 
fon eongratulates himfelf upon the confcioufnefs of being found 
equal to his own charaéter, and having preferved in a private 
and familiar interview, that reputation which his works had 
procured him. 

Thofe whom the appearance of virtue, or the evidence of 
genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge of the writer in 
whofe performances they may be found, have indeed had fre- 
quent reafon to repent their curiofity; the bubble that fparkled 
before them has become common water at the touch; the 
phantom of perfeftion has vanifhed when they wifhed to prefs 
it to their bofom. They have loft the pleafure of imagining 
how far humanity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themfelves 
lefs inclined to toil up the fteeps of virtue, when they obferve 
thofe who feem beft able to point the way, loitering below, as 
seither afraid of the labour, or doubtful of the reward. 

~ It has been long the cuftom of the oriental monarchs to hide 
themfelves in gardens and palaces, to avoid the converfation of 
mankind, and to be known to their fubje€ts only by their ediéts. 
The fame policy is no lefs neceffary to him that writes, than 
to him that governs; for men would hot more patiently fub- 
mit to be taught, than commanded, by one known to have the 
fame follies and weakneffes with themfelves. A fudden intru- 
der into the clofet of an author would perhaps feel equal indig- 
nation with the officer, who having long folicited admiffion in- 
to the prefence of Sardanapalus, faw him not confulting upon 
laws, enquiring into grievances, or modelling armies, but 
employed in feminine amufements, and direéting the ladies in 
their work. 


Te 
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It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for many reafons 
aman writes much better than he lives. For, without entering 
into refined {peculations, it may be fhewn much eafier to defign 
than to perform. A man propofes his fchemes of life in a {tate 
of abftraction and difengagement, except from the enticements 
of hope, the folicitations of affection, the importunities of ap-~ 
petite, or the depreffions of fear, and is in the fame ftate with 
him that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to whom the 
fea is always fmooth, and the wind always profperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the difference 
between pure fcience, which has to do only with ideas, and the 
application of its laws to the ufe of life, in which they are con- 
ftrained to fubmit to the imperfection of matter and the influ- 
ence of accidents. Thus, in moral difcuffions, it is to be rc= 
membered that many impediments obftrucét our practice, which 
very eafily give way totheory. The fpeculatift is only in dan- 
ger of erroneous reafoning, but the man involved in life has his 
own paffions, and thofe of others, to encounter, and is embar- 
raffled with a thoufand Moemy euinnciee, hin confound him 
with variety of impulfe, and either perplex or obftruct his way. 
He is forced to act without deliberation, and obliged to chufe 
before he can examine; he is furprifed by fudden alterations of 
the ftate of things, and ‘changes his meafures according to fu- 
perficial appearances ; he is led by others, either becaufe he is 
indolent, or becaufe he is timorous; he is fometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and fometimes finds friends or enemies di- 
ligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that moft fail, amidft tu- 
mult, and fnares, and danger, in the obfervance of thofe pre- 
cepts, which they laid down in folitude, fafety, and tranquil- 
lity, with a mind unbiaffed, and with liberty unobftruGted. It 
is the condition of our prefent ftate to fee more than we can at- 
tain ; the exa¢teft vigilance and caution can never maintain a 
fingle day of unmingled innocence, much lefs can the utmoit 
efforts of incorporated mind reach the fummits of fpeculative 
virtue. 

It is, however, neceflary for the idea of perfection to be pro- 
poled, that we may have fome object to which our endeavours 
are to be direéted ; and he that is moft deficient in the duties of 
life, makes fome atonement for his faults, if he warns others 
againtt his own failings, and hinders, by the falubrity of his ad- 
monitions, the contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjuft, however common, than to charge 
with hypocrify him that expreffes zeal for thofe virtues, wh'ch 
he neglects to practife ; fince he may be fincerely convinced of 
the advantages of conquering his paflions, without having yet 
obtained the victory, as a man may be confident of the advanta- 
ges of a voyage, or a journey, without having courage or in- 


duftry 
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dufty to undertake it, and may honeftly recommend to others; 
thofe attempts meheh he neglects himfelf. 

The intereft which the corrupt part of mankind have in hard- 
ening themfelves againft every motive to amendment, has difpo- 
fed them to give to bet contradi€tions, when they can be produ- 
ced againft the caufe of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other cafe. They fee men a& in oppofition 
to their intereft, without fuppofing, that they do not know it; 
thofe who give way to the fudden violence of paflion, and for- 
fake the moft important purfuits for petty pleafures, are not 
fuppofed to have changed their opinions, or to approve their 
own condud. In moral or religious queftions alone, they de= 
termine the fentiments by the aeriohs: and charge every mani 
with endeavouring to impofe upon the world, whofe writings 
are not confirmed by his life. They never confider that theni- 
felves negleé&, or prattife fomething every day, inconfiftently 
with their own fettled judgment, nor difcover that the conduct 
of the advocates for virtue can little increafe, or leffon, the ob- 
ligations of their di&ates; argument is to be invalidated only by 
argument, and is in itfelf of the fame force, whether or not it 
convinces him by whom it is propofed. 

Yet fince this prejudice, however unreafonable, is always 
likely to have fome prevalence, it is the duty of every man to 
take care left he fhould hinder the efficacy of his own inftrucs 
tions. When he defires to gain the belief of others, he fhould 
fhew that he believes himfelf ; and when he eihches the fitnefs 
of virtue by his reafonings, he fhould, by his example, prove 
its poflibility : thus much at leaft may be required of him, that 
he fhall not aé& worfe than others becaufe he writes better, nor 
imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim indul. 
gence beyond mortals of the lower claffes, and be excufed for 
want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. ‘ 

Bacon, in his hiftory of the winds, after having offered fome- 
thing to the imagination as defirable, often propofes lower ad- 
vantages in its place to the reafon as attainable. The fame 
method may be fometimes purtued i in moral endeavours, which 
this philofopher has obferved in natural enquiries ; having firtt 
fet pofitive and abfolute excellence before us, we may be par- 
doned though we fink down to humbler virtue, tr ying, how- 
ever, to keep our point always in view, and ftruggling not to 
lofe ground, though. we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a long time, 

concealed the confecration of himfelf to the ftriéter duties Ms 
religion, left, by fome flagitions and fhameful aétion, he fhould 
bring piety into difgrace. For the fame reafon it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he fhall not inforee his 
own maxims by his domettic charaéter, to conceal his name, 

that he may not injure them. 
There 
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There are, indeed, a greater number whofe enriofity to gain 
a more familiar kno wledge of fuccefsful writers, is not fo much 
prompted by an opinion of their power to impr ove as to delight, 
and who expec from them not arguments againfi vice, or dif 
fertations on temperance or juftice, but flights of wit, and fal. 
lies of pleafantry, or at leait acute remarks, nice diftindions, 
juftnefs of fentiment, and clegance of dition, 

This expectation is, indeed, {pecious and probable, and yet, 
fuch is the fate of all human hapes, that itis very often frn- 
ftrated, and thofe who raife admiration by their books, difguft 
_by their company. A man of letters for the moft part {pends, 
in the privacies of ftudy , that feafon of life in which the man- 
ners are to be foftened into eafe, and polifhed into elegance, 
and when he has gained knowledge enough to be refpedcted, 
has neglected the minuter acts by which he ‘might have pleafed. 
When ie enters life, if his temper is foft and timorous, he is 
diffident and bafhful, from the knowledge of his defects ; or 
if he was born with fpirit and refolution, he is ferecious and 
arrogant, from the confcioufnefs of his merit: he is either dif- 
fipated by the awe of company, and unable to recolle& his 
reading, and arrange his arguments ; or he is hot, and dog- 
matical, quick in oppofition, and tenacious in defence, difa- 
bled 3 his own violence, and confufed by his hafte to tri- 
umph. 

The graces of writing and converfation are of different kinds, 
and though he who excels in one might have been with oppor- 
tunities Ae application equally fuccefsful in the other, yet as 
many pleafe by extemporary talk, though utterly unacquainted 
with the more accurate method, and more laboured beauties, 
which compofition requires; fo it is very poflible that men, 
wholly accuftomed to works of ftudy, may be without that rea- 
dinefs of conception, and affluence of language, always necef- 
fary- to colloquial entertainment, They may want addrefs ta 
watch the hints which converfation offers for the difplay of their 
particular attainments, or they may be fo much “unfurnithed 
with matter on common fubjedts, that difcourfe not profefiedly 
literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, without ade 
mitting their conceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A tranfition from an author’s book to his converfation, is too 
often like an entrance into a large city, after adiflant prefpect. 
Remotely, we fee nothing but {pires of Fe Srey and turrets of 
palaces, and imagine it the iil of {plendour, grandeur, 
and magnificence ; but, when we have pafled the pales, we Gnd 
it perplexed with narrow pafiages, difyraced with defpicable 
cottages, embarrafled with obflru¢tions, and clouded with 
{moke. 
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Nunes. 15. TUESDAY, May 8, 1750. 


Et quando uberior vitiorum copia? Quando 
Major avaritie patuit finus? Alea quando 
Hos animos?-------- Juv. 


What aze fo large a crop of vices bore 
Orwhen was avarice extended more?, 
When were the dice with more profufion thrown?..--—-- DRYDEN. 


€ hi HERE is no grievance, public or private, of which, 
fince I took upon me the office of a periodical monitor, I 
have received fo many, or fo earneft complaints, as of the pre- 
dominance of play ; of a fatal paflion for cards and dice, which 
feems to have overturned, not only the ambition of excellence, 
but the defire of pleafure; to have extinguifhed the flames of 
the lover, as well as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its fur- 
ther progrefs, to deftroy all diftinGtions, both of rank and fex, 
to crufh all emulation, but that of fraud, to corrupt all thofe 
clafles of our people, whofe anceftors have, by their virtue, 
their induftry, or their parfimony, given them the power of 
living in extravagance, idlenefs, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modifh games, and without 
wifhes but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there are few enter- 
ptifes fo hapelefs as contefts with the fafhion, in which the op- 
ponents are not only made confident by their numbers, and 
ftrung by their union, but are hardened by contempt of their 
antagonift, whom they always look upon as a wretch of low 
notions, contraéted views, mean converfation, and narrow for- 
tune, who envies the elevations which he cannot reach, who 
would gladly embitter the happinefs which his inelegance or 'in- 
digence deny him to partake, and who has no other end in his 
advice, than to revenge his own mortification by hindering thofe 
whom their birth and tafte have fet above him, from the en- 
joyment of their fuperiority, and bringing them down to a le- 
vel with himfelf. 

Though I have never found myfelf much affeéted by this for- 
midable cenfure, which I have incurred often enough to be ac- 
quainted ‘with its full force, yet J fhall, in fome meafure, obvi- 
ate it on this occafion, by offering very little in my own name, 
ether of argument or intreaty, fince thofe who fuffer by this 
general infatuation may be fuppofed beft able to relate its ef- 
fits. 
SIR, 
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Sir, 

THERE feems to be fo little knowledge left in the world, 
and fo little of that refleGtion prattifed, by which knowledge is 
to be gained, that I am in doubt, whether I fhall be underftood, 
when I complain of want of opportunity for thinking ; or whe- 
ther a condemnation, which at prefent feems irreverfible, to 
perpetual ignorance, will raife any compaflion, either in you, 
or your readers: yet | will venture to lay my ftate before you, 
becaufe, I believe it is natural, to moft ‘minds, to take fome 
pleafure in complaining of evils, of which they have no reafon 
to be afhamed. 

1 am the daughter of a man of great fortune, whofe diffi- 
dence of mankind, and, perhaps, the pleafure of continual ac- 
cumulation, incline him to refide upon his own eftate, and to 
educate his children in his own houfe, where 1 was bred, if not 
with the moft brilliant examples of virtue before my eyes, at 
leaft remote enough from any incitements to vice ; and, want- 
ing neither leifure nor books, nor the acquaintance of fome per- 
fons of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to ac- 
quire fuch knowledge as might moft recommend me to_efteem, 
and thought myfelf able to fupport a converfation upon motk 
of the fubjeéts, which my fex ot condition made it proper for 
me to underftand. 

I had, befides my ees ee as my mamma and my maid 
told me, a very fine face, an elegant fhape, and with all thefe 
advantages had been for feventeen months the reigning toaft for 
twelve miles round, and never came to the monthly “ailembly, 
but I heard the old ladies that fat by wifhing that 2 might end 
well, and their daughters criticifing my air, my features, or my 
drefs. 

You know, Mr Rambler, that ambition ts natural to youth, 
and curiofity to underftanding, and therefore will hear, without 
wonder, that I was defirous to extend my vittories over thofe 
who might give more honour to the conqueror; and that I 
found in a country life a continual repetition of the fame plea- 
fure, which was not fufficient to fill up the mind for the pre- 
fent, or raife any expeétations of the future; and I will confefs 
to you, that I was impatient for a fight of the town, and filled 
my thoughts with the difcoveries which I fhould make, the 
triumphs that I fhould obtain, and the praifes that I fhould re- 
ceive. 

At laft the time came. My aunt, whofe hufband has a feat 
in parliament, and a place at court, buried her only child, and 
fent for me to fupply the lofs. The hope that | fhould fo far 
infinuate myfelf into their favour, as to obtain a confiderable 
augmentation of my fortune, procured me every convenience 
for my departure, with great expedition; and I could not, 
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amid all my tranfports, forbear fome indignation to fee with 
what readinefs the natural guardians of my virtue fold me to a 
ftate, which they thought more hazardous than it really was, 
as foon as a new acceflion of fortune glittered in their eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the fourth morning 
my heart danced at the fight of London. I was fet down at my 
aunt’s, and entered upon the feene of ation. I expected now, 
from the age and experience of my aunt, fome prudential lef. 
fons; but, after the firft'civilities and firft tears were over, was 
told what pity it was to have kept fo fine a girl fo long in the 
country; for the people who did not begin young feldom dealt 
their cards handfomely, or played them tolerably. 

Young perfons are commonly inclined to flight the remarks 
and couniels of their elders: I {miled, perhaps, with too much 
contempt, and was upon the point of telling -her, that my time 
had not been paft in fuch trivial attainments. But I foon found 
that things are to be eftimated, not by the importance of their 
effects, but the frequency of their ufe. 

A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, that fome com- 
pany, which fhe had been fix weeks in collecting, was to meet 
that evening, and fhe expected a finer aflembly than had been 
feen all the winter. She exprefled this in the jargon of a game- 
fter, and when I afked an explication of her terms of art, won- 
dered where I had lived. I had already found my heart.fo in- 
capable of any rational conclufion, and fo ignorant of every 
thing, whether great or little, that I had loft all regard to her 
opinion, and dredled myfelf with great expetations of oppor- 
tunity to difplay my charms among rivals, whofe competition 
would not difhonour me. The company came in, and after the 
surfory compliments of falutation, alike eafy to the loweft and 
the highelt underftanding, what was the refult? The cards 
were broke open, the parties were formed, the whole night 
palled in a game, upon which the young and old were equally 
employed ; nor was I able to attract an eye, or gain an ear, but 
being compeiled to play without fkill, I perpetually embarraf-. 
fed my partner, and foon perceived the contempt of the whole 
table gathering upon me. 

I cannot but fufpeét, Sir, that this odious fafhion is produ- 
ced by a confpiracy of the old, the ugly, and the ignorant, 
againft the young and beautiful, the witty and the gay, as a 
contrivance to level all diftin@tions of nature and of art, to con- 
found the world in a chaos of folly, to take from thofe, who 
could outfhine them, all the advantages of mind and body, to 
with-hold youth from its natural pleafures, deprive wit of its 
iniuence, and beauty of its charms, to fix thofe hearts upon 
inoney, to which love has hitherto been entitled, to fink life 
into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other hopes or 
fears, but thofé of robbing, and being robbed. 


: Be 
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Be pleafed, Sir; to inform thofe of my fex, who have minds 
capable of nobler fentiments, that, if they sill unite in vindi- 
cation of their pleafures and their prerogatives, they may fixa 
time, at which cards fhall ceafe to be tn fafhion, or be left only 
tot thofe who have neither beauty to be.loved, nor fpirit to be 
feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor modefty to learn; and 
who, having pafled their youth in vice, are juftly condemned 
to fpend their age in folly. 
Iam, Sir, &c. 
CLEORA. 


SIR, 

VEX: ATION will burft my heart, ifT do hee give it vent. 
As you publith a paper, I infilt upon it, that you infert this in 
your next, as ever you hope for the fonda and encourage~ 
meat of any woman of tate, fpirit, and virtue. 1 would have 
it publifhed to the world, how deferving wives are ufed by im- 
perious coxcombs, that henceforth no woman may marry, who 
has not the patience of Grizzel, Nay, if even Grizzel had 
been married to a gamefter, her temper would never have held 
out, A wretch that lofes his good humour and humanity along 
with his moncy, and will not allow enough from his own extra- 
vagances to fupport a woman of fafhion in the neceflary amufe- 
ments of life! Why doesnot he employ his wife head to make 
a figure in Parliathent, raife an eftate, and get a title? That 
would be fitter for the matter of a family, than rattling a noify 
dice-box ; and then he might indulge his wife in a fen flight 
expences and elegant diverfions. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag? Should he not have. 
ftayed to fee how luck would turn another time? Inftead of 
that, what does he do, but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with 
lofs of beauty, abufes my acquaintance, ridicules my play, and 
infults my underftanding ; ; fays, forfooth, that women have 
not heads enough to play with any thing but dolls, and that 
they fhould be employed in things proportionable to their un- 
derftanding, keep at home, and mind family affairs. 

I do ftay at home, Sir, and all the world knows I am at home 
every Sunday. i uke had fix routs this winter, and fent out 
ten packs of cards in invitations to private parties. As for 
management, I am fure he cannot call me extravagant, or fay I 
do not mind my family. The children are out at nurfe in vil- 
lages as cheap as any two little brats’ can be kept, nor have [ ever 
feen them fince; fo he has no trouble about them. The fer- 
vants live at Board wages. My own dinners come from the 
Thatched-Houfe ; and 1 have never paid a penny for any thing 
I have bought finde I was married. As for play, 1 do think I 
may, indeed, indulge in that, now I am my own miftrefs, 


Papa made me drudge at whitt "till I was*tired of it; and, far 
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from wanting a head, Mr Hoyle, when he had not given me 
above forty lcflons, faid I was one of his beft {cholars. I 
thought then with myfelf, that, if once [ was at liberty, I 
would leave play, and take to reading romances, things fo for- 
bidden. at our houfe, and fo railed at, that it was impoflible not 
to fancy them very charming. Moft fortunately, to fave me 
‘from abfolute undutifulnefs, juft as { was married, came dear 
Brag into fafhion, and ever fince it has been the joy of my life ; 
fo eafy, fo chearful and carelefs, fo void of thought, and fo 
genteel! Who can help loving it? Yet the perfidious thing has: 
ufed me very ill of late, and to-morrow I fhould have changed 
it for Faro, But, oh! this deteftable to-morrow, a thing al- 
ways expected, and never found. Within thefe few hours muft 
T be dragged into the country. The wretch, Sir, left me in a 
fit, which his threatenings had occafioned, and unmercifully or- 
dered a poft-chaife. Stay I cannot, for money I have none, 
and credit I cannot get —But I will make the monkey play 
with me at picquet upon the road for all I want. I am almoft 
fure to beat him, and his debts of honour | know he will pay. 
Then who can tell but | may ftill come back and conquer Lady 
Packer? Sir, you need not print this laft fcheme, and, upon 
fecond thoughts, you may—Oh, diftraétion ! the poft-chaife is. 
at the door. Sir, publifh what you will, only let it he printed 
without a name. 


Noms. 16. SATURDAY, May 12, 1750 


—----Multis dicendi copia torrens, 
Et {ua mortifera eft facundia------ Juv. 


Some who the depths of eloquence Have found, 
In that unnawigable ftream were’ drown’d.----- DRYDEN. 


Sir, 


T AM the modeft young man whom you favoured with yous 
advice, in a late paper ; and, as I am'very far from fufpe@- 
ing that you forefaw the numberlefs inconveniences which } 
have, by following it, brought upon myfelf, I will lay my con- 
dition open before you, for you feem bound to extricate me 
from the perplexities, in which your counfel, however innocent 
in the intention, has contributed to involve me. 

You told me as you thought, to my comfort, that a writer 
might eafily find means of introducing his genius to the world, 


for 
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for the preffes of England were open. This I have now fatally 
experienced; the prefs is, indeed, open. 


-----Facilis defcenfas Averni, 
Noétes atque dies patet atri janua’Ditis. 


The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the defcent, and eafy is the way.----DrYDEN. 


The means of doing hurt to ourfelves are always at hand. 
I immediately fent to a printer, and contraéted with him for an 
impreflion of feveral thoufand of my pamphlet. While it was 
at the prefs, I was feldom abfent from the printing-honfe, and 
continually urged the workmen to hatte, by folicitations, pro- 
mifes, anu rewards. From the day all other pleafures were ex- 
cluded, by the delightful employment of correéting the fheets ; 
and from the night fleep was generally banithed, by anticipa- 
tions of the happinefs, which every hour was bringing nearer. 

At laft the time of publication approached, and my heart 
beat with the raptures of an author. JI was above all little 
precautions, and, in defiance of envy or of criticifm, fet my 
name upon the title, without fufficiently confidering, that what 
has once paffed the prefs is irrevocable, and that though the 
printing-houfe may properly be compared to the infernal re- 
gions, for the facility of its entrance, and the difficulty with 
which authors return from it; yet there i is this difference, that 
a great genius can never return to his former ftate, by a happy 
draught of the waters of oblivion, 

Iam now, Mr Rambler, known to be an author, and am 
condemned, irreverfibly condemned, to all the miferies of high 
reputation. The firff morning after publication, my friends 
aflembled about me; I prefented each, as is ufual, with a copy 
of my book. They looked into the firft pages, but were hin 
dered, by their admiration, from reading further. The firft 
pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some paflages they parti- 
cularly dwelt upon, as more eminently beautiful than the reft; 
and fome delicate ftrokes, and fecret elegancies, I pointed out 
to them, which had efcaped their obfervation. 1 then begged 
of them to forbear their compliments, and invited them, | could 
do no lefs, to dine with me at a tavern. After dinner, the book 
was refumed; but their praifes very often fo much overpower- 
ed my modetty, that | was forced to put about the glafs, and 
had often no means of reprefling the clamours of their admira- 
tion, but by thundering to the drawer for another bottle. 

Next morning another fet of my acquaintance congratulated 
me upon my performance, with fuch importunity of praife, 
that 1 was again forced to obviate their civilities by a treat. 
On the third day I had yet a greater number of applauders to 
put to filence in the fame manner; and, on the fourth, thofe 
whom I had entertained the firft day came again, having, in 

the . 
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the perufal of the remaining part of the book, difcovered fo 
many. forcible fentences and matterly touches, that it was.im- 
poflible: ‘for me to bear the repetition of their commendations. 
I, therefore, perfuaded them once more to adjourn to the ta- 
vern, and chufe fome other fubje&, on which I might fhare in 
the converfation. But it was ‘not in their power to withhold 
their attention from my performance, which had fe entirely 
taken poffeffion of their minds, that no intreaties of mine could 
change their topic, and 1 was. obliged to ftifie, with claret, that 
praife, which neither my modefty could hinder, nor my un- 
eafinefs repreis. 

The whole week was thus fpent in a kind of literary sore 
and I have now found that nothing is fo expenfive as great abi- 
lities, unlefs there is joined with them an infatiable eagernefs 
of praife; for to efcape from the pain of hearing myfelf exalt- 
ed above the greateft names dead and living ‘of -the learned 
world, it has already, coft me two hogfheads of port, fifteen 
gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret, and five-and-forty bottles 
of champagne. 

I was refolved to ftay at home no longer, and, therefore, 
rofe early and went to the coffee-houfe; but found that I had 
now made myfelf too eminent for happinefs, and that 1 was no 
longer to enjoy the pleafure of mixing, upon equal terms, with 
the reft of the world. As foon as I enter the room, I fee part 
of the company raging with envy, which they endeavoured to 
conceal, fometimes with the appearance of laughter, and fome- 
times with that of contempt; but the difguife is fuch that I 
can difcover the fecret rancour of their hearts; and as envy is 
defervedly its own punifhment, I frequently indulge myfelf in 
tormenting them with my prefence. 

But, though there may be fome flight fatisfaftion received 
from the mortification of my enemies, yet my benevolence will 
not fuffer me to take any pleafure in the terrors of my friends. 
I have been cautious, fince the appearance of my work, not to 
give myfelf more premeditated airs of fuperiority, than the moit 
rigid humility might allow. , It is, indeed, not impoffible that 
I may fometimes have laid down my opinion, in a manner that 
fhewed a confcioufnefs of my abili ity to maintain it, or mter~ 

upted the couverfation, when | faw its tendency, without faf- 
fering the {peaker to watke his time in explaining his fenti- 
meats ; and, indeed, 1 did indulge myfelf for two days in a cu= 
ftom of drumming with my fingers, when the company began 
to lofe themfelves in abfurditics, or to encroach upon fubjects 
which I knew them unqualified to difcufs. But 1 generally aét- 
ed with great appearance of refpedt, even to thofe whofe flupi- 
dity I pitied in my heart. Yet, notwithftanding this exemplary 
moderation, fo univerfal is the dread of uncommon powers, 
and fuch the unwillingnefs of mankind ta be made wifer, that [ 
have 
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have now for fome days found myfelf fhunned by all my ag- 
quaintance. If i knock at a door, no body 1s. at “home ; if I 
enter a coffee-houfe, | have the box to myfelf. I live in the 
_ town like a lion in his defart, or an eagle on his rock, too 
great for friendfhip or fociety, and condemned to folitude, by 
unhappy elevation, and dreaded afcendancy. 

Nor is my character only formidable to others, but burden- 
fome to myfelf. I naturally love to talk without much think. 
ing, to {catter my merriment ‘at random, and to relax my 
thoughts with ludicrous remarks and fanciful images; but fuch 
is now the importance of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer 
it, left, by being eftablifhed too haftily into a maxim, it fhould 
be the occafion of error to half the nation; and fuch is the ex- 
pectation with which I am attended, when I am going to fpeak, 
that I frequently paufe to reflect whether what | am about to 
utter is worthy of myfelf. 

This, Sir, is fufficiently miferable, but there are ftill greater 
calamities behind. You muft have readin Pope and Swift 
how men of parts have had their clofets rifled, and their cabi- 
nets broke open at the inftigation of piraiieal ‘bookfellers, for 
the profit of their works; and it is apparent, that there are 
many prints now fold in the fhops, of men whom you cannot 
fufpect of fitting for that purpofe, and whofe likenefles muft 
have been certainly ftolen when their names made their faces 
vendible. Thefe confierations at firlt put me on my guard, 
. and I have, indeed, found fufficient reafon for my caution, for 
I have difcovered many people examining my countenance, 
with a curiofity that fhewed their intention to draw it; I im- 
mediately leit the houfe, but find the fame behaviour in an- 
other. 

Others may be perfecuted, but J am haunted; I have good 
reafon to believe that eleven painters are now dogging me, for 
they know that he who can get my face firft will make his ene 
tune. 1 often change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, 
by which 1 hope fomewhat to Neopia them; for you know 
it is not fair to fell my face, without admitting me to {hare the 
profit. 

I am, however, not fo much in pain for my face as for my 
papers, which I dare neither carry with me nor leave behind. 
I have, indeed, taken fome meafures for their prefervation, 
having put them in.an iron cheft, and fixed a padlock upon my 
clofet. I change my lodgings five times a week, and always 
remove at the dead of night. 

‘Thus I live, in confequence of having given too great proofs 
of a predominant genius, in the folitude A: a hermit, with the 
anxiety of a mifer, and the caution of an outlaw; afraid to 
thew my face left it fhould be copied; afraid to {peak, left I 
fhould injure my character, and to write left my corref{pondents 
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fhould publifh my letters; always uneafy left my fervants 
fhould fteal my papers for the fake of money, or my friends 
for that of the public. This it is to foar above the reft of 
mankind; and this reprefentation I lay before you, that I may 
be informed how to diveft myfelf of the laurels which are fo 
cumberfome to the wearer, and defcend to the enjoyment of 
that quiet from which ] find a writer of the firft clafs fo fatally 
debarred. 

MIsELIUs, 


Nuns. 17. TUESDAY, Mary 15, 1750. 


wan Me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit.---------Lucan. 


Let thofe weak minds, who live in doubt and fear, 

To juggling priefts for oracles repair ; 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, 

My fixt, my certain foul from doubt has freed.----- Rowe. 


T is recorded of fome eaftern monarch, that he kept an offi- 

cer in his houfe, whofe employment it was to remind him 

of his mortality, by calling out every morning, at a ftated hour, 

Remember, prince, that thou /balt die. And the contemplation 

of the frailnefs and uncertainty of our prefent ftate appeared 
of fo much importance to Solon of Athens, that he left this 

precept to future ages—Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive profpeét of that moment, which 
muft put a period to all our fchemes, and deprive us of all our 
acquifitions, is, indeed, of the utmoft efficacy to the juft and 
rational regulations of our lives; not would ever any thing 
wicked, or often any thing abfurd, be undertaken or profecuted 
by him who fhould begin every day with a ferious reflection, 
That he is born to die. 

The difturbers of our happinefs, in this world, are our de- 
fires, our griefs, and our fears, and to all thefe, the confidera- 
tion of mortality is a certain and adequate remedy. Think, 
fays Epiétetus, frequently on poverty, banifhment, and death, 
and thou wilt then never indulge violent defires, nor give up 
thy heart to mean fentiments. sc sdsmcls tamesvor erOvununy ott 
“, ¢° io xelr, 

‘That the maxim of Epiétetus is founded on juft obfervation 
will eafily be granted, when we reflect, how that vehemence of 
eagernefs after the common objects of purfuit is kindled in our - 
minds. We reprefent to ourfelves the pleafures of fome fu- 

ture 
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pure poffeffion, and {ufer our thoughts to dwell attentively up- 
von it, till it has wholly engrotled the unagination, and permits 
‘us not to conceive any happinefs but its attainment, or any mi- 
fery but its lofs ; ; every other fatis fection which the bounty of 
providence has feattered over life is neglected as inconfider- 
able, in comparifon of the great objet which we have placed 
before us, and is thrown — us as incumbering our aH 
-or trampled under foot as ftanding in our way. 

Every man has experienced, how much of this ardour has 
been remitted, when a fharp or a tedious ficknefs has fet death 
before his eyes. The extenfive influence of greatnefs, the glit- 
ter of wealth, the praifes of admirers, and ‘the attendance of 
fupplicants, have appeared vain and empty :things, when the 
daft hour feemed to be approaching; and the fame appearance 
they would always have, if the famethought was always. pre- 
dominant. We fhould tken find the abfurdity of ftretching 
out our arms inceflantly to grafp that which we cannot keep, 
and wearing out .our lives in endeavours to add new turrets to 
the fabrick of ambition, when the foundation itfelf is fhaking, 
and the ground.on cin it ftands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate tadefire; we areuneaty at the at- 
tainments of another, according as we think our own happinefs 
would be advanced by the addition of that which he with-holds 
from us; and.therefore whatever deprefles immoderate withes, 
will, at.the fame:time, fet the heart free from the corrofion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice, which is, above moft o- 
thers, tormenting to ourfelves, hatetul to the »werld, and pro- 
du@ive of mean artifices, and fordid projects. He that confi- 
«ders how foon he mutt clofe his life, will find nothing of fo 

much importance as to clofe it well; and will therefore, look 

‘wich indifference upon whatever is ufelefs to that purpofe. 
’ Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertainty of his own 
duration, will find out, that the ftate,of others is not more per- 
‘manent, aad that what can confer nothing on himfelf very de- 
firable, cannot fo mugh improve ‘the condition of a rival, as to 
wmake ee much fuperior to thofe from whom he has OAT | 
the prize, a prize too. mean to deferve a very obflinate oppott- 
stion. 

Even gricf, that paflion to which.the virtuous and tender 
mind is particularly fubje@, will be obviated or alleviated, by 
‘the fame thoughts. It will be obviated, if all the bleflings of 
our conditien are enjoyed with a conftant “tonte of this uncertain 
‘tenure. If-we remember, that whatever we poffefs is to be in 
our hands but a very little time, and that the little, which our 
moft lively hopes can promife us, may be made lefs by ten 
thoufand accidents, we fhall not much repine at a lofs, of which 
we cannot ehiate the value, but of which, though we are not 
‘able to tell the leaft amount, we know, with {ufficient certainty, 
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the greateft, and are convinced that the en) is not much to 
be regretted. 

But, if any paffion has fo much ufurped our underftanding, 
as not to fuffer us to enjoy advantages with the moderation 
pr: A{cribed by reafon, it is not too late to apply this remedy, — 

when we find ourickves finking under forrow, and inclined to 
pine for that which is “irrecoverably vanifhed. We may then 
ufefully revolve the uncertainty of our own condition, and the 
folly of lamenting that from which, if it had ftayed a little 
longer, we fhould ourfelves have been taken awa 

With regard to the fharpeft and moft melting iorton? that 
which arifes from the lofs of thofe whom we have loved with 
tendernefs, it may be obferved, that friendthip between mortals 
can be contracted on no Ghee terms, than that one muft fome 
time mourn for the other’s death: and this grief will always 
yield to the Survivor cne confolation proportionate to his afflic- 
tion; for the pain, whatever it be, that he himfelf feels, his 
friend has efcaped. 

Nor is fear, the moft overbearing and refiftlefs of.all our paf- 
fions, lefs to be temperated by this untverfal medicine of the 
mind. The frequent contemplation of death, as it fhows the 
vanity of all human good, difcovers hkewife the eee of all 
terreftrial evil, which certainly can laft no longer than the fub- 
je upon w hich ‘it aéts, and, according to the ald obfervation, 
mutt be fhorter, as it is more violent. The moft cruel calamity, 
which misfortune can produce, mutt, by the neceflity of nature, 
be guickly at an end. The foul cannot long be held in prifon 
but will fly away, and leave a lifelefs body to human malice. 


-----Ridetque fui ludibria trunci. 


And foaring mocks the broken frame below, 


The utmof that we can threaten to one another is that death, 
which, indeed, we may precipitate, but cannot retard, and from 
which, therefore, it cannot become a wife man to buy a re- 
ptieve at the expence of virtue, fince he knows not bow {mall a 
portion of time he can puitchale! but knows that, whether fhort 
or long, it will be made lefs valuable by the remembrance of 
the price at which it has been obtained. He is fure that he de- 
ftroys his happinefs, but is not fure that he lengthens his life. 

The known fhortnefs of life, as it ought to moderate our 
paffions, may likewife, with a propriety, contract our de- 
fiens. There is fot time for the moft forcible genius, and 
moft aéive induftry, to extend its effects beyond a certain 
fphere ‘To project the conqueft of the world, is the madnefs 
-of mighty princes; to hope for excellence in every fcience, has 
been the folly of literary heroes; and both have found at laft, 
that they have panted for a height of eminence denied to hu- 
manit y, and have loft many apportunities of making themfelves 

ufefnd 
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uieful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtaining a f{pecies of 
‘honour, which the eternal laws of providence have placed be- 
ond the reach of man. 

The mifcarriages of the great defigns of princes.are recorded 
in the hiftories of the world, but are of little ufe to the bulk of 
mankind, who feem very little interefted in admonitions againi{t 
errors which they cannot commit. But the fate of learned am- 
bition is a proper fubjeét for every {cholar to confider; for who 
has not had occafion to regret the diffipation of great abilities 
ja a boundlefs multiplicity of purfuits, to lament the fudden 
defertion of excellent defigns, upon the offer of fome other fub- 
jet made inviting by its novelty, and to obferve the inaccuracy 
and deficiencies of works left unfinifhed by too great.an exten-~ 
fion of the plan? 

It is always pleafing to obferve, how much mote cur minds 
-can conceive, than our bodies can perform; yet it is our duty, 
while we continue in this complicated ftate, to regulate one part 
of our compofition by fome regard to the other. We are not 
to indulge our corporeal appetites with pleafures that impair 
ovr intelle&tual vigour, nor gratify our minds with fchemes 
which we know our lives mutt fail in attempting to execute. 
The uncertainty of our duration ouglit at once to fet bounds to 
our defigns, and add incitements to our induftry; and when we 
find ourfelves inclined either to immenfity in our {chemes, or 
fluggithnefs in our endeavours, we may either check, or ani- 
mate ourfelves, by recollecting, with the father of phyfic, that 
art 1s long, and life is foort. 


Nums. 18. SATURDAY, May 19, 1750. 


Tlic matre carentibus 
Priviginis mulict temperat innocens, 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nit do. filit adultero: 
Dos eft magna parentum 
Virtus, et metuens alterius tori 
Gerto feedere caftitas.----- Hor ack. 


Not there the gniltlefs ftep-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compofe; 
No wife high: portian’d rules her fpoufe, 
Or trafts her effenc’d lover’s faithlels vows; 
The lovers there for dow’y claim 
The father’s virtue, and the fpotleis fame, 
Which dares not break the nuptial tie.----FRANCIS. 


HERE is no obfervation more frequently made by fuch as 

- employ themfelves in furveying the conduét of mankind, 
than that Marriage, though the dictate of nature, and the infli- 
Ia - tution 
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tation of providence, is yet very often the caufe of mifery, and 
that thofe who enter into that flate can feldom forbear to ex- 
prefs their repentance, and their envy of thofe whom either 
chance oY caution. hath with-held from it. 

This general unhappinefs has given occafion to many fage 
maxims among the ferious, and {mart remarks among the gays 
the moralift and the writer of epigrams have equally fhown 
their abilities upon it; fome have lamented, and fome have 
ridiculed it; but as the faculty of writing ha s been chiefly a 
mafculine endowment, the reproach of making the world mi- 
ferable has been always thrown upon the women, and the grave 
and the metry have ‘equally thought themfelves at Liberty to 
conclude either with declamatery complaints, or fatirical cen- 
fares, of fenmile folly or ficklenefs, ambition or cruclty, extra= 
vagance or luit. 

Led by fuch tumber of examples, and incited by my eae 
in the common intereft, I fometimes ventwre to confider this. 
univerfal grievance, having endeavoured to diveit my heart of 
all partiality, and place myfelf as a kind of neutral being be- 
tween the fexes, whofe clamours being equally vented on both 
fides with all the vehemence of diftrefs, all the apparent con- 
fidence of juftice, and all the indignation of injured virtue, feem: 
entitled to equal regard. ‘The men have, indeed, by their fu-, 
periority of writing, been able to colle& the evidence of many 
ages, and raife prejudiccs in their favour by the venerable tefti- 
monies of philofophers, hiftorians, and poets; but the pleas of. 
the ladies appeal to paffions of more forcible operation than the 
reverence of antiquityr If they have not fo great names on 
theit fide, they have ftronger arguments; it is to little purpofe, 

that Socrates, or Euripides, are produced againft the fishs of 

foftuefs, and the tears of beauty. lhe mot frigid and inex 
orable judge would, at leaft, ftand fufpended between equal 
powers, as Lucan was perplexed in the determination of the 
caufe, where the deities were on one fide, and Cato on the 
ether: 

But J, who have long ftudied the fevereft and moft abftraét- 
ed philofophy, have now, in the cool maturity of life, arrived 
to fuch command over my paflions, that I ean hear the vocife- 
rations of either fex without catching any of the fire from thofe 
that utter them. For I have found, by long Coa that 
a man will fometinies rage at his wife, when in reality his mi- 
ftrefs has offended him; anda ay, complain of the cruelty of 
her hufband, when “fhe has. no other enemy than bad cards. I 
do not fuer myfelf to be any longer impofed upon by oaths on 
oue fide, or fits on the other; nor when the butharid haftens to 
the tavern, and the lady retires to her clofet, am I always con- 
fident that they are driven by their miferies; fince I have fome- 
times reafon to believe, Paes Ag CH purpofe not fo much to footh, 

their 
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their forrows, as to animate their fury. But how little credit 
foever may be given to particular aceufations, the general ac- 
cumulation of the charge fhews, with too much evidence, that 
‘married perfons are not very often advanced in felicity ; and, 
therefore, it may be proper to examine at what avenues ira 
many evils have made their way into the world. With this 
purpofe, I have reviewed the lives of my friends, who have 
been leait fuccefsful in connubial contraéts, and eptentinely con- 
fidered by what motives they were incited to marry, and by 
what principles they regulated their choice. 

One of the firft of my acquaintances that refolved to quit 
the unfettled thoughtlefs condition of a batchelor, was Pruden- 
tius, a man of flow parts, but not without knowledge or judge- 
ment in things which he had leifure to confider gradually be- 
fore he determined them. Whenever we met at a tavern, it 
was his province to fettle the {cheme of our entertainment, 
contraét with the cook, and inform us when we had called for 
wine to the fum originally propofed. This grave confiderer 
found by deep meditation, that a man was no lofer by marry- 

ig early, even though ie contented himfelf with a lefs for- 
tune; for eftimating the exact worth of annuities, he found 
that, confidering the conftant diminution of the value of life, 
with the probable fall of the intereft of money, it was not 
worfe to have ten thoufand pounds at the age of two-and- 
twenty years, than a much lar ger fortune at thirty; for many 
opportunities, fays he, occur of improving money, which if a 
man mifles, he may not afterwards recover. ! 

Full of thefe reflections, he threw his eyes about him, not 
in fearch of beauty, or elegance, dignity, or underftanding, 
but of a woman with ten thoufand pounds. Such a woman in 
a wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not very difficult to 
find: and by artful management with her father, whofe. ambi- 
tion was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got 
her, as he boafted to us in confidence two days after his mar- 
riage, for a fettlement of feventy-three pounds a year lefs than 
her fortune might have claimed, and lefs than he would him- 
felf have given, if the fools had been but wife enough to delay 
the bargain. 

Thus, .at once delighted with the fuperiority of his parts, 
and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried Furia to his 
own houfe, in which he never afterwards enjoyed one hour of 
happinefs. For Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, violent 
patfions, a {trong voice, and low education, without any feule 
of happinefs but that which confiited in eating, and counting 
money. Furia was a fcold. hey agreed in the defire of 
wealth, but with this difference, that Prudentius was for grow- 
ing rich by gain, Furia by parfimony. Prudentius would ven- 


ture his money rae chances very, much in his favour; but 
Bain, 
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Furia, very wifely obferving that what they had was, while 
they had it, chezr own, thought all traffic too great a hazard, 
and was for putting it out at low intereit, upon good fecurity, 
Prudentius venturing, however, to infure a fhip, at a very un- 
reafonable price, but happining to lofe his money, was {fo tor- 
mented with the clamours of his wife, that he never durft try’ 
a fecond experiment. He was now grovelled feven-and-forty 

ears under Furia’s dire€tion, who never once mentioned him, 
fince his bad luck, by any other name than that of the infurer. 

The next that married from our fociety was Florentius. He 
happened to fee Zephyretta in a chariot at.a horfe-race, danced 
with her at night, was confirmed in his firft ardour, waited on 
her next morning, and declared himfelfher lover. Florentius 
had not knowledge enough of the world, to diftinguifh be- 
tween the flutter of coquetry, and the fprightlinefs of wit, or 
between the {mile of allurement, and that of chearfulnefs. He’ 
was foon waked from his rapture by conviction that his plea- 
{ure was but the pleafure of a day. Zephyretta had in four- 
and-twenty hours fpent her ftock of repartee, gone round the: 
circle of her airs, and had nothing remaining for him’ but child- 
ifh infipidity, or for herfelf, but the‘pradctice of the fame arti- 
fices upon new men. / 

Meliffus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying and of im- 
proving life. He had paffed through the various f{cenes of 
gaicty with that indifference and poffeflion'of himfelf, natural 
to men who have fomething higher and nobler in their pro- 
fpec&t. Retiring to fpend the fummer in a village little fre- 
quented, he happened to lodge in the fame houfe with Ianthe, 
and was unavoidably drawn to fome acquaintance, which her 
wit and politenefs foon invited him to improve. Having no 
epportunity of any other company, they were always together; 
and, as they owed their pleafures to each other, they began to 
forget that any pleafure was enjoyed before their meeting. 
Meliffus, from being delighted with her company, quickly be~ 
gan to be uneafy in her abfence, and being fufficiently convin- 
ced of the force of her underftanding, and finding, as he ima- 
gined, fuch a conformity of temper as declared them formed 
for each other, addrefled her as a lover, after no very long 
courtthip obtained her for his wife, and brought her next win- 
ter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Meliffus had only feen her’ in 
one fcene, where there was no variety of objects, to produce the 
proper excitements to contrary defires. They had both loved 
folitude and reflection, where there was nothing but folitude 
and reflection to be loved; but when they came into public 
life, Tanthe difeovered thofe paflions which accident rather than ’ 
hypocrify had hitherto concealed. She'was, indeed, not with- 
out the power of thinking, but was wholly without the exertion 

of 
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ef that power, when either gaiety, or fplendor, played on her 
imagination. She was expenfive in her diverfions, vehement 
in her paffions, infatiate of pleafure however dangerous to her 
reputation, and eager of applaufe by whomfoever it might be 
given. This was the wife which Meliffus the pbilofopher 
found in his retirement, and from whom he expetted an affo- 
ciate in his ftudies, and an affiftant to his virtues. 

Profapius, upon the death of his younger brother, that the: 
family might not be extin@, married his houfekeeper, and has 
ever fince been complaining to his friends that mean notions 
are inftilled into his children, that he is afhamed to fit at his 
own table, and that his houfe is uneafy to him for want of fuit- 
able companions. 

Avaro, mafter of a very large eftate, took a woman of bad 
reputation, recommended to him by a rich uncle, who made 
that marriage the condition on which he fhould be his heir. 
Avaro now wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife’s, 
and his uncle’s, infuflicient to give him that happinefs which is 
to be found only with a woman of virtue.. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important article of 
life, and fhall, therefore, make no refleGtion upon thefe hifto- 
ries, except that all whom I have mentioned failed to cbtain 
happinefs for want of confidering that marriage is the firidteft 
tye of perpetual friendfhip; that there can be no’ friendfhip 
without confidence, and no confidence without integrity ; and 
that he muft expe& to be wretched, who pays to beauty, 
riches, or politenefs, that regard which only virtue and piety 
ean claiin, 
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Dim te caufidicum, dum te modo rhetora fingis, 
Et non decernis, Taure, quid effe vells, 
Pelceoset Priami tranfit, vel Neftoris xtas, 
Ecferum fuerat jam tibi definere.---- 
Eja, age, rumpe moras, quo.te fpectabimus ufque? 
Dum quid fis dubitas, jam potes efle nihil. — ------ Mart. 


To rhetoric now, and now to Jaw inclin’d, 

Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind; 

Old Priam’s age or Neftor’s may be out, 

And thoy, O Taurus, {till go on in doubt. 

Come then, how long fuch wav’ring fhall we fee? 

Thou mayft doubt on: thou now can’ft nothing be.-----F. Lewis. 


T is never without very melancholy reflections, that we can 
obferve the mifcondud, or mifcarriage of thofe men, who 
feem, by the force of underftanding, or extent of knowledge, 
exempted 
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exempted from the general frailties of human nature, and pri- 
viledged from the common infelicities of life. Though the 
world is crowded with fcenes of calamity, we look upon the 
general mafs of wretchednefs with very little regard, and fix 
our eyes upon the ftate of particular perfons, whom the emi- 
nence of their qualities marks out from the multitude; as in 
reading an account of a battle, we feldom reflect on the vulgar 
heaps of flaughter, but follow the hero, with our whole at- 
tenticn, through all the varieties of his fortune, without a 
thought of the thoufands that are falling round hin 

With the fame kind of anxious veneration I have for many 

ars been making obferyations on the life of Polyphilus, a 
man whom all his acquaintance have, from his firft appearance 
in the world, feared for the quicknefs of his difcernment, and 
admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, but whofe pro- 
grefs in life, and ufefulnefs to mankind has been hindered by 
the fuperfluity ef his knowledge, and the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the fchool, for furpafling all 
his companions, without any vifible application, and at the uni- 
verfity was diftinguifhed equally for his fuccefsful progrefs as 
well through the thorny mazes of fcience, as the flowery path 
of politer Titeraturé, without any ftrict confinenene to hours of 
ftudy, or Beinaclesbte forbearance of the common amufements 
of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age, In which men ufvally 
chufe their profeffion, and prepare to enter into a public cha- 
racter, every academical eye was fixed upon him; all were 
curious to enquire, what this univerfal genius would fix upon 
for the employment of his life; and no doubt was made but 
that he would leave all ‘this Soucerpotaeies behind him, and 
mount to the higheft honours of that clafs, in which he fhould 
inlift himfelf, without thofe delays and paufes which muft be 
endured by meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means infolent or affuming, had 
been fufiiciently encouraged, by uninterrupted fuccefs, to place 
great confidence in his own parts; and -was not below his com~ 
panions in the indulgence of his hopes, and expeétations of the 
aftonifhment with which the world would ‘be ftruck, when firit 
his luftre fhould break out upon it; nor could he forbear (for 
whom does not conftant flattery intoxicate?) to join fometimes 
in the mirth of his friends, at the fudden difappearance of thofe, 
who, having fhone awhile, and drawn the eyes of the public 
upon their feeble radiance, were now doomed to fade away be- 
fore him. 


It is natural for a man to catch advantageous notions of the 
condition which thofe, with whom he converfes, are ftriving to 
attain. Polyphilus, in a ramble ‘to London, fell accidentally 
among the phyfieians, and was fo much pleafed with the pro- 
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fpect of turning ph lofophy to profit, and fo highly del: ghted 
with a new THeeny of fevers which darted into his imagination, 
and which after having confidered it a few hours, he found 
himafelf able to maintain againft ail the advocates for the ancient 
fyitem, that he refolved to apply himielf to anatomy, botany, 
and cherniftry, and to leave no part unconquered either of the 
animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, conftructed fyftems, and tried 
experiments ; but unhappily, as he. was going ‘to fee a new 
piant in ower at Chelfea, he met, in crofiing Weftminfler. to 
take water, the ehatcclion's coach; ‘he had the curicfity to 
follow him into the hall, where a remarkable caufe happened 
to be tried, and found himfelf able to produce fo many argu- 
ments, which the lawyers had. omitted on. besh fides, that he 
determined to quit phyfic for a profefiion, in which he found 
it would be fo'eafy to excel, and which promifed higher ho- 
nours, and larger profits, without melancholy attendance upon 
mifery, mean Tabet to peevilhnels, and continual inter- 
ruption of reft and Prealiixs. 

He immediately ,took chambers in the Temple, bought a 
common-place-book, and confined himfelf for fome months to 
the perufal of the ftatutes, year-books, pleadings, and reports; 
he was a conftant hearer of the courts, and began to put cafes 
with. reafonable accuracy. But he foon difcovered, by confi- 
dering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment was not to be 
got by acutenels, learnins, a eloguence. He was perplexed 
by the Ebtiedities of attorneys, and mifreprefentations made by 
his clients of their own caufes, by the ufelefs anxiety of ANS 
and the inceflaat importunity of ancther; he began to repent of 
having devoted himfelf to a tludy, which was.fo narrow in its 
comprehenfion that it could nsver carry his name to any other 
country, and thought it unworthy of a man of parts to fell his 
life only for money. The barrennefs of his fellow fiudents 
forced him generally into other company at his hours of enter- 
tainment, and among the vari iety of converiation through which 
his curiofity was daily wandering, he, bY chance, mingled at a 
tavern with fome intelligent Aichi Ae the army, A man cof 
letters was eafily dazzled with the gaiety of their appearance, 
and foftened into kiadnefs by the politenefs of their addrels ; 
he therefore, cultivated this new acquaintance, and when he 
faw how readily they found in every place admiflton and regard, 
and how familiarly they mingled with every rauk and order He 
taen, he begaa to feel his heart beat for militar y honours, and 
wondered how the prejudices of the univerfity thould make him 
fo long infenfible of that ambition, which has fired fo many 
hearts in every age, and negligent,of that calling, which is 
above all others, univerfally and. invariably illuftrious, ag 
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whith gives, é¢ven to the exterior appearance of its profeffors, a 
dignity and freedom unknown to the reft of mankind. : 
Thefe favourable impreflions were made ftill deeper by his 
converfation with ladies, whofe regard for foldiers he could not 
obferve, without withing himfelf one of that happy fraternity, 
to which thefeeble world feemed to have devoted their charms 
and their kindnefs. The love of knowledge, which was {till his 
predominant inclination, was gratified by the recital of adven- 
tures, and accounts of foreign countries ; and therefore he con- 
cluded that there was no way of life, in which all his views, 
‘ could fo completely concenter as in that of a foldier. In the 
art of war he thought it not difficult to excel, having obferved 
his new feicnds not very much verfed in the principles of taCtics 
or fortification; he therefore ftudied all the military writers 
both ancient and modern, and, in a fhort time, could tell how 
to have gained every remarkable battle that has been loft from 
the beginniag of the world. He often fhewed at table how 
Alexander fhould have been checked in his conquefts, what was 
the fatal error at Pharfzlia, how Charles of Sweden might have 
efcaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might haye been 
made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. He entrenched 
armies upon paper fo that no fuperiority of numbers could 
force them, and modelled in clay many impregnable fortrefles, 
on which all the prefent arts of attack would be exhaufled with- 
out effect. ; 

Polyphilus, in a {hort time, obtained a commiffion ; but be- 
fore he could rub of the folemnity of a fcholar, and gain the 
true air of military vivacity, a war was declared, and forces 
fent to the continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
fiudy alone would not make a foldier; for being much accu- 
ftomed to think, he let the fenfe of danger fink into his mind, 
and felt at the approach of any action that terror which a fen- 
tence of death would have brought upon him. He faw that, in- 
ftead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of his gay friends 
was only to efcape them; but his philofophy chained his mind 
to its object, and rather loaded him with fhackles than furnifh- 
ed him with arms. He, however, fuppreffed his mifery in fi- 
lence, and paffed through the campaign with honour, but found 
himfelf utterly unable to fupport another, 

He then had recourfe again to his books, and continued to 
range from one ftudy to another. As I ufually vifit him once 
a month, and am admitted to him without previous notice, I 
have found him within this lait half year, decyphering the 
Chinefe language, making a farce, colleGing a vocabulary of 
the obfolete terms of the Englith law, writing an inquiry con- 
cerning the ancient Corinthiun bra{s, and forming a new scheme 
of the-variations of the needle, 


Thus 
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Thus is this powerful genius which might have extended 
the {phere of any fcience, or benefited the world in any pro- 
feflion, diffipated in a pounaicts variety, without profit to 
others or himfelf. He makes fudden irruptions into the region 
of knowledge, and fees all obftacles give away before him ; j 
but he never ftays long enough to complete his conqueit, to 
eftablith laws, or bring away the fpoils. 

Such is Bien the folly of men, whom nature has enabled to 
‘obtain {kill and Enevaelic, on terms foeafy, that they have no 
fenfe of the value of the acquifition ; they are qualified to make 
fuch fpeedy progres in learning, that they think themfelves at 
‘berty to loiter in the way, and by turning afide after every 
new objeét, lofe the race, like Atalanta, to flower competitors, 
who prefs diligently forward, and whote force i$ direéted to a 
fingle point. 

I have often thought thofe happy that have been fixed, from 
the firft dawn of thought, in a determination to fome ftate of 
life, by the choice of one, whofe authority may preclude 
caprice, and whofe influence may prejudice them in favour of 
his opinion. ‘The general precept of confulting the genius is 
of little ufe, unlefs we are told, how. the genius can be known. 
If it is to be difcovered only by experiment, life will be loft, 
before the refolution can be fixed; if any other indications are 
ito be found, they may, perhaps, be very early difcerned. At 
leaft, if to mifcarry in an attempt be a proof of having mi- 
fiaen the dire¢tion of the genius, men appear not lefs frequent- 
ly deceived with regard to themfelves than to others; and 
therefore no one has much reafon to complain that his life was 
planned out by his friends, or to be confident that he fhould 
have had either more honour or happinefs, by being abandoned 
to the chance of his own fancy. 

It was faid of the learned bifhop Sanderfon, that, when he 
was preparing his le¢tures, he hefitated fo much, and rejected 
fo often, that, at the time of reading, he was often forced to 
produce, not what was beft, but what happened to be at hand. 
This will be the flate of every man, who, 3 in the choice of his 
employment, balances ‘all the arguments on every fide; the 
complication is fo intricate, the motives and objeétions fo nu- 
merous, there is fo much play for the imagination, and te 
much remains in the power of others, that teafon i is forced at 
laft to reft in neutrality, the decifion duvaas into the hands of 
chance, and after a great part of life fpent in inquiries which 
can never be refolved, the reft mutt often pafs in repenting the 
unneceflary delay, and can be uleful to few other purpofes 
than to warn others againit the fame folly, and to {how, that of 
-two ftates of life equally confiftent with religion and virtue, he 


who chufes earlieft chufes beft. 
K 2 Nume. 
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Ad populum phaleras, ego te intus, et in cute novi.----PeRsius. 


Sach pageantry he to the people fhown ; 

There bort thy horfe’s trappings and thy own: 

1 know thee to rhy bottom: from within ~ 

Thy fhallow centre to thy utmoft {Kin.---.-- DRYDEN. 


4, MONG the numerous ftratagems, by which pride endea- 
4 4 yours to recommend folly to regard, there is fcarcely one 
that meets with lefs fuccefs than affectation, or a perpetual 
difguife of the real character, by fi@itious appearances; whe~ 
ther it be, that every man hates falhood, frem the natural 
congruity of truth to his faculties of reafon, or that every man 
is jealous of the honour of his underftanding, and thinks his 
difceramént confequentially called in queftion, whenever any’ 
thing is exhibited under a borrowed form. 

This averfion from all kinds of difguife, whatever be its 
caufe, is univerfally diffufed, and inceflantly~in a€tion ; nor 1s 
it neceflary, that to exafperate deteftation, or excite contempt, 
any intereft fhould-be invaded, or any competition attempted; 
it is fufficient, that there is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart fwells to oppofe, and every tongue is buly 
to detedt. ) 

This reflle€tion was awakened in my mind by a very common 
practice among my correfpondents, of writing under characters: 
wiiich they cannot fupport, which are of noufe to the explana- 
tion or enforcement of that which they defcribe or recommend; 
and which, therefore, fince they affume them only for the fake 
of difplaying their abilities, I will advife them for the future 
to forbear, as laborious without advantage. 

It 1s almoft a general ambition of thofe who favour me with 
their advice for the regulation of my condu@, or their contri- 
bution for the aflifttance of my underftanding, to affeét the ftyle 
and the names of ladies. And | cannot always, withhold fome 
expreflion of anger, like bir Hugh in the comedy, when I 
happen to find that a woman has a beard. I mutt therefore - 
warn the gentle Phyllis, that fhe fend me no more letters from 
the Horfe-Guards; and require of Belinda, that fhe be content 
to refign her pretenfions to female elegance, till fhe has lived 
three weeks without hearing the politics of Batfon’s coffee- 
houfe. J muft indulge myfelf in the liberty of obfervation, 
that there were fome allufions in Chloris’ produion, fufficient 
to thew that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite authors ; 
and that Euphelia has not been long enough at home, to wear out 


ie 


: all 
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all the traces of the phrafeology, which fhe learned in the ex 
pedition to Carthagena. 

Among ell my female friends, there was none who gave me 
more trouble to decypher her true charaéter, than Penthefilea, 
whofe letter lay upon my deflk three days efore I could. fix 
upon the real writer. There was a contufion of images, and 
medley of barbarity, which held me long in fufpenfe; till by 

erfey erance, I difentangled the perplexity, and found, that 
p cnt hefilea is the fon of a wealthy ftock-jobber, who fpends his 
morning under his father’s eye in Change- Alley, dines at a 
tavern in Covent-Garden, pafies his evening in the playhonfe, 
and part of the night ata gaming- -table, and having learned the 
diale&ts of thefe various regions, has mingled them all in a 
fiudied Se 
~ When Lee was once told by a critic, that it was very eafy 
to write like a madmen, he anfwered, that it was difficult to 
write like a madman, but eafy enough to write likea fool; and 
I hope to be excufed by my kind contributors, if, in imitation 
of this great author, | prefume to remind them, that it is 
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much eafier not to write like a man, than to write like a wo- 


man. 

I have, indeed, fome ingenious well-wifhers, who, without 
departing from their fex, have found very wonderful appella- 
tions. A very {mart letter has been fent me from a puny en- 
fign, figned Ajax Telamonius; another, in recommendation 
oi a new treatife upon cards, from a gamefter who calls him- 


felf Sefoftris ; and another upon the improvement of the fith- ' 


ery, from Dioclefian ; but as thefe feem only to have picked 
up their appellations by chance, without endeavouring at any 


particular impofture, their improprieties-are rather inftances of 


blunder than of affectation, and are, therefore, not equally 
fitted to inflame the hoftile paffions ; for it is not folly but 
pride, not error but deceit, which the world means to perfe- 
cute, when it raifes the full cry of nature to hunt down aflec- 
tation. 

The hatred, which difimulation always draws upon itfelf, 
is fo great, that if I did not know how much cunning ditfers 
from wifdom, I fhould wonder that any men have fo'little 
knowledge of their own intereft, as to afpire to wear a maik 
for life; to try to impofe upon the worlda charaéter, to which 
they foul themfelves void of any juift claim; and to hazard 
their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by expofing 
themfelves to the danger of that reproach, malevolence, and 
neglect, ‘which fuch a difcovery as they have always to fear 
will certainly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleafure of reputation fhould 
confift in the fatisfaction of having our opinicn of our own merit 
confirmed by the fuffrage of the public ; ; and that to be extol- 

led 
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Jed for a quality, wltich aman knows himfelf to want, fhould 
give him no other happinefs than to be miftaken for the owner 
of an eftate, over which he chances to be travelling. But he, 
who fubfifts upon affeftation, knows nothing of this delicacy; 
like a defperate adventurer in commerce, he takes up reputa- 
tion upon truft, mortgages, poffeflions which he never had, and 
enjoys, to the fatal hour of bankruptcy, though with a thou- 
fand terrors and anxieties, the unneceflary {plendour of borrow- 
ed riches. 

Affetation is to be always diftinguifhed from hypocrify, as 
being the art of counterfeiting thofe qualities, which we might 
with innocence and fafety, be known to want. Thus, the man, 
who, to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends 
to rigours of devotion, and exaétnefs of life, is guilty of hypo- 
crify; and his guilt is greater, as the end, for which he puts on 
the falfe appearance, is more pernicious. But he that, with an 
aukward addrefs, and unpleafing countenance, boafts of the 
‘conquefts made by him among the ladies, and counts over the 
thoufands which he might have poflefled if he would have fub- 
mitted to the yoke of matrimony, is chargeable only with af- 
fe&tation. Hypocrify is the neceffary burthen of villainy, af- 
fe&tation part of the chofen trappings of folly; the one com- 
pletes a villain, the other only finifhes a fop. Contempt is the 
proper punifhment of affectation, and deteftation the juft confe~ 
quence of hypocrify. ; 

With the hypocrite it is not-at prefent my intention to expo- 
ftulate, though even he might be taught the excellency of vir- 
tue, by the neceflity of feeming to be virtuous ; but the man 
of aiteGation may, perhaps, be reclaimed, by finding how little 
he is likely to gain by perpetual conftraint, and inceflant vigi- 
lance, and how much more fecurely he might make his way to 
efteem, by cultivating real, than difplaying counterfeit quali- 
ties. 

Every ‘thing future is to be eftimated by a wife man in pros 
portion to the probability of attaining it, and its value when 
attained ; and neither of théefe confiderations will much contri- 
‘bute to the encouragement of affeCtation. For if the pinnacles 
of fame be, at beft, lippery, how unfteady muft his footing be 
who ftands upon pinnacles without foundation! If praife be 
made, by the inconftancy and malicioufnefs of thofe who muft 
coufer it, a blefling which no man can promife himfelf from the 
‘mott confpicuous merit, and vigorous induftry, how faint muft 
be the hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied 
by the weaknefs of the pretenfions! He that purfues fame with 
jaf claims, trufts his happinefs to the winds; but he that en- 
ceavours after it, by falfe merit, has to fear, not only the vio- 
lence of the ftorm, but the leaks of his veflel. Though he fhould 
happen to keep above water for a time, by the Kelp of a foft 

breeze, 
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breeze, and a calm fea, at the firft guft he mutt inevitably 
founder, with this melancholy reflection, that, if he would 
have been content with his natural ftation, he might have 
efcaped his calamity. Affectation may poflibly fucceed for 
atime, and a man may, by great attention, perfuade others, 
that he really has the qualities which he prefumes to boaft; 
but the hour will come when he fhould exert them, and tae 
whatever he enjoyed in praife, he muft fuffer in reproach, 

Applaufe and admiration are by no means to be counted 
among the neceflaries of life, and therefore any indireé arts to 
obtain them have very little claim to parden or compaffion. 
There 1s fearcely any man without fome valuable or improva- 
ble qualities, by which he might always fecure himfelf from 
contempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy is the moft 
eligible reputation, as freedom from pain js, among fome phi- 
jofophers, the definition of happinefs. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praife obtained by 
fictitious excellence, even while the cheat is yet undifcovered, 
with that kindnefs which every man may fuit by his virtue, 
and that efteem to which moft men may rife by common under- 
Randing fteadily and honeflly applied, we fhall find that when 
from the adfcititious happinefs all the deduétions are made by 
fear and cafualty, there will remain nothing equiponderant to 
the fecurity of truth. The ftate of the pofleffor of humble vir 
tues to the affeétor of great excellencies, is that of a {mall cot- 
tage of ftone, to the palace raifed with ice by the emprefs of 
Ruflia; it was for a time fplendid and luminous, but the firft 
funfhine melted it to nothing. 


Nuns. 21. TUESDAY, May 29, 1750. 


Terra falutiferas herbas, eademque nocentes, 
Nutrit; et urticce proxime {pe rofa eft.----- Ovin. 


Our bane and phyfic the fame earth beftows, 
And near the noilome nettle blooms the role. 


VERY man is prompted by the love of himfelf to imagine 
that he poffeffes fome qualities, fuperior either in kind or 

in degree, to thofe which he fees alloted to the reft of the 
world; saad whatever apparent difadvantages he may fuffer in 
ithe comparifo n with others, he has fomé ‘invincible diftinétions, 
fome 
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fome latent referve of excellence, which he throws mto the 
balance, and by which he generally fancies that it is turne#in 
his favour. 

The ftudious and fpeculative part of mankind alwavs feem 
to confider the fr aternity, as placed ina ftate of oppofition to 
thofe who are engaged in the tumult of public bufircis; and 
have pleafed themfelves, from age to age, with celebrating the 
felicity of thelr own coi Hinton and with recor unting the ‘per 
plexity or politics, the dangers of greatnefs, the anxieties of 
ambition, and the miféries of riches. : 

Ammons the numerous topics of declamation, that their m- 
dultry has difeovered on this fubject, there is none which the 
pre efs with greater efforts, or on which they have more copi~ 
oufly laid out their reafon and their imagination, than the in- 
ftability of high ftations, and the uncertainty with which the 
profits and honours are poffeffed, that muft be acquired wita, 
fo much hazard, vigilance and labour, 

This they appear to confider as an irrefragable argument 
againit the choice of the ftatefmam and the warrior; aud {well 
with confidence of vigtory, thus furnifhed by the mufes with 
the arms which never can be blunted, and which no art or 
ftrength of their adverfaries can elude or refift. 

It was well known by experience to the nations which em- 
ployed elephants in war, that, though by the terror of their 
balk, and violence of their impreffion, they often threw the 
enemy into diforder, yet there was always danger i in the ufe of 
them, very nearly equivalent to the advantage ; for if their firit 
charge fhould be fupported, they were eafily driven back upoa 
their confederates ; they then broke through the troops behind 
them, and made no lefs havock in the precipitation of their re- 
treat, than in the fury of their onfet 

Gane not whether thofe, who have fo vehemently urged 
the inconveniences and danger of an active life, have not made 
ufe of arguments that may be retorted with equal force upon 
themfelves; and whether the happinefs of a candidate for lite- 
rary fame be not fabject to the faine uncertainty with that of 
him who governs prov inces, commands armies, precides in the 
fenate, or dictates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained without lal ebour 
at leaft equal to that guiteh « any other kind of greatuefs can te 
quire, will be allowed by thofe who wih to elevate the charac- 
ter of a f{cholar; fince they cannot but know, that ev ery human 
acquifition i is valivabies in proportion to the difficulty employ ed 
jn its attainment. And that t aie who have gained the efieem 
and veneration of the world, by their knowledge or their genius, 
and by no means exempt ra the folicitude which any other 
kind of. dignity produces, may be conjectured from the inny- 
merable aztifices which they make ufe of to degrade a f{nperior, 

to 
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to teprefs a rival; or obftruét a follower; artifices fo grofs and 
mean, as to prove evidently how much a man ma ry excel in 


; learning, without being either more wife or more virtuous than 


thofe whofe i ignorance he pities or defpiles. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the ftudent can gratify 
his detire of appearing to have built his happinefs on a more 
firm bafis than his antagonift, except the certainty with which 
his honours are enjoyed. The garlands gained by the hero 
of literature muft be gathered from fummits equally difficult 
to climb with thofe that bear the civic or triumphal wreaths, 
they muft be worn with equal envy, and guarded with equal 
care from thofe hands that are always employed in efiorts to 
tear them away; the only remaining hope is, that their ver~ 
dure is more lafting, and that they are lefs likely to fail by 
time, or lefs obnoxious to the blafts of accident. 

ven this hope will receive very little encouragement from 
the examination of the hiftory of learning, or oblervation of 
the fate of {cholars in the prefent age. lf we look back into 
pait times, we find innumerable names of authors once in high 
reputation, read perhaps hy the beautiful, quoted by the witty, 
and commended by the grave; but of whom we now know 
only that they once exifted. If we confider the diftribution of 
literary fame in our own time, we fhall find it a poffeflion of 
very uncertain tenure; fometimes beftowed by a fudden ca~ 
price of the public, and again transferred to a new favourite 
for no other reafon than that he is new; fometimes refufed to 
long labour and eminent defert, and fometimes granted to very 


flight pretenfions; loft fometimes by fecurity and negligence, 


and fometimes by too diligent endeavours to retain It. 

A fuccefsful author is equally i in danger of the diminution 
of his fame, whether he continues or ceafes to write. The 
regard of the public is not to be kept but by tribute, and the 
remembrance of pait fervice will quickty languifh unlefs fuc- 
ceflive performances frequently revive it. Yet in every new 
attempt there is new hazard, and there are few who do nct, 
at fome unlucky time, injure their own charatters by atiempt~ 
ing to enlarge them. . 

There are many poflible caufes of that inequality which we 
may fo frequently obferve in the performances of the fame 
man, from the influence of which no ability or induftry is fuf- 
ficiently fecured, and which have fo often fullied the {plendor of 
genius, that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be eee. 
cautioned not to indulge his pride with too early triumpl ity 
but to defer to the end of life his eftimate of ha appinels. 


------Ultima fempet 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus , 
Anté obitum neimo, fupremaque tuneia debet 


Ver. I. L But 
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But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleft before he dic.----ADDISON. 


Among the motives that urge an author.to undertakings by 
which his reputation is impaired, one of the moft frequent mutt 
be mentioned with tendernefs, becaufe it is not to be counted 
among his follies, but his miferies. It very often happens that 
the works of learning or of wit are performed at the direction 
of thofe by whom they are to be rewarded; the writer has not 
always the choice of his fubjeét, but is compelled to accept any 
tafk which is thrown before him, without much confideration 
of his own conventence,* and without time to prepare himfelf 
by previous ftudies. 

Mifcarriages of this kind are likewife frequently the confe- 
quences of that acquaintance with the great, which is generally 
confidered as one of the chief privileges of literature and ge- 
nius. A man who has once learned to think himfelf exalted 
by familiarity with thofe, whom nothing but their birth, or 
their fortunes, ar fuch ftations as are feldom' gained by moral 
excellence, fet above him, will not be long without fubmitting 
his underitanding to their conduét; he will fuffer them to pre- 
fcribe the courfe of his ftudies, and eniploy him for their own 
purpofes either of diverfion or inteveft. His defire of pleafing 
thofe whofe favour he has weakly made neceflary to himfelf, 
will not fuffer him always to confider how Little he is qualified 
for the work impofed. Either his vanity will tempt him to 
conceal his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which always en- 
croaches faft upon fuch as {pend their lives in the company of 
perfons higher than themfelves, will not leave refolution to af- 
fert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we fuppofe that a man by his fortune can avoid 
the neceflity of dependence, and by his fpirit can repel the 
ufurpations of patronage, yet he may eafily, by writing long, 
happen to write ill. There is a general fucceflion of .effeéts in 
which contraries are produced by periodical viciflitudes; la- 
bour and care are rewarded with fuccefs, fuccefs produces con- 
fidence, confidence relaxes induftry, and negligence ruins that 
reputation which accuracy had raifed. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praife into fupinenefs, 
may be animated by it to undertakings above his ftrength, or. 
incited to fancy himfelf alike qualified for every kind of com- 
pofition, and able to comply with the public tafte through all 
its variations. By fome opinion like this, many men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts which they had 
not time to complete, and after a few weak efforts, funk into 
the grave with vexation to fee the rifing generation gain ground 
upon them, From thefe failures the higheft genius is not ex- 
empt; that judgment which appears fo penetrating, when it is 


' ‘employed 
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employed upon the works of others, very often fails where in- 
tereft or paflion can exert their nearets We are blinded in ex. 
amining our own labours by innumerable prejudices. Our ju- 
venile compofitions pleafe us, becaufe they bring to our minds 
the remembrance of youth; our latter performances we are 
ready to efteem, becaufe we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement; what flows eafily from the pen 
charms us, becaufe we read with pleafure that which flatters 
our opinion of our own powers; what was ce with 
great ftruggles of the mind we do not eafily reje&, becaufe we 
eannot bear that fo much lakour fhould be fruitlefs. But the 
reader has none of thefe prepoffeffions, and wonders that the 
author is fo unlike himfelf, without confidering that the fame 
foil will, with different culture, afford different produdts. 


Nums. 22, SATURDAY, June 2, 1750. 


-----Ego nec ftudium fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium, alterius fic 
Alitéra pofcit opem res, et conjurat amice.----- Hor. 


And without learning genius finks apain: 


Without a genius learning foars in vain; t 
Their force united crowns the {prightly reign. 


ELPHINSTON. 


V IT and Learning were the children of Apollo, by dif- 
ferent mothers; Wit was the offspri ing of Euphrofyne, 

and refembled her in chearfulnefs and vivacity : Learning was 
born of Sophia, and retained her ferioufnefs and caution. As 
their mothers were rivals, they were bred up by them from 
their birth, in habitual oppofition, and all means were fo in- 
ceflantly employed to imprefs upon them a hatred and con- 
tempt of each other, that though Apollo, who forefaw the ill 
effects of their difcord, endeavoured to foften them, by divi- 
ding his regard equally between them, yet his impartiality and 
kindnefs were without effect; the material animofity was 
deeply rooted, having been intermingled with their firft ideas, 
and was confirmed every hour, as frefh opportunities occurred 
of exerting it. No fooner were they of age to be received 
into the apartments of the other celeftials, than Wit began to 
entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the folemnity of Learn- 
ing, and Learning to divert Minerva at her loom, by expofing 
the blunders and ignorance of Wit. 


: Tara Thus 
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Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually increafing by 
the encouragement which each received from thofe whom their 
mothers had perfuaded to patronife and fupport them ; and 
longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not fo fuck for 
the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a rival from all 
pretenijons to regard, and of putting an everlafting ftop to the 
progrels of that influence which either, believed the other to’, 
have obtained by mean arts and falfe appearances. 

At laft the day came, when they were both, with the ufual 
folemuities, received into the clafs of fuperior deities, and al- 
lowed to take neétar trom the hand of Hebe. But from that 
hour Concord loft her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited by the alter- 
nate applaufes of the aflociate powers, harafled each other by 
inceffant contefts, with fuch a regular viciflitude of victory, 
that neither was ‘depreffed. 

It was obfervable, that at the beginning of every debate, the 
advantage was on the fide of Wit; and that, at the firft fal- 
lies, the whole affembly fparkled, according to Homer’s ex- 
pre fGon, with ut nextinguifhable merriment. But Learning 
would referve her ftrength till the burft of applaufe was over, 
and the langour with which the violence of joy is always 
fucceeded, began to promife more calm and patient attention. 

he then attempted her defence, and, by comparing one part 

“of her antagonie s objections with another; commonly made 
him confute himfelf; or by fhewing how fmall a part of the 
queftion he had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gradually to lay 
afide their prepoflefiions, and rofe, at laft, with great venera- 
tion for Learning, but with greater leindnets for Wit. 

Their ganic was, whenever they defired to ‘recommend 
themfelves to dpaineions entirely oppofite. Wit was daring 
and adventurous; Learning- cautious and deliberate. Wit 
thought nothing reproachful but dulnefs: Learning was afraid 
of no imputation but that of error. Wit anfwered before he 
underficod, leit his quicknefs of apprehenfion fhould be que- 
ftioned; Learning paufed, where there was no difficulty, left 
any infidious fophifm fhould lie undifcovered. Wit perplexed 
every debate by rapidity and confufion; Learning tired the 
hearers with endlefs diftin&tions, and prolonged the difpute 
without advantage, hy proving that which was never denied. 
Wit, in hopes of fhining, would venture to produce what ,he 
had not confidered, and often fucceeded beyond his own ex- 
pectation, by following the train of a lucky thought ; Learn- 
ing wauld reje& every. new notion, for fear of being entangled 
in ‘confequences which fhe could not forfee, and was often hin- 
dered, by her caution, from prefling her advantages, and fub- 
duing her opponent, 
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Both had prejudices, which in fome degree hindered their 
progrefs towards perfection, and left them open to attacks. 
Novelty was the darling of Wit, and antiquity of Learning. 
To Wit, all that-was new, was {pecious; to Learning, what- 
ever was ancient, was venerable. Wit however feldom failed 
to divert thofe whom he could not convince, and to convince 
was not often his ambition; Learning always fupported her 
opinion with fo many collateral truths, that, when the caufe 
was decided againft her, her arguments were remembered with 
admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either fide, than to quit 
their proper characters, and ‘to hope for a complete conqueft 
by the ufe of the weapons which had been employed againit 
them. Wit would fometimes labour a fyllogifm, and Learn- 
ing diftort her features with a jeft; but they always fuffered 
by the experiment, and betrayed themfelves to confutation or 
contempt. The ferioufnefs of wit was without dignity, and 
the merriment of Learning without vivacity. 

Their contefts, by long continuance, grew at laft important, 
and the divinities broke into parties. Wit was taken into pro- 
tection of the laughter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed 
him of Smiles and Jefts, and was often permitted to dance 
among the Graces. Learning {till continued the favourite of 
Minerva, and feldom went out of her palace, without a train 
of the fogerce virtues, Chaftity, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, had a fon named Sa- 
tyr, who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with poifoned 
arrows, which, where ‘they once drew blood, could by no fkill 
ever as Birraied: Thefe arrows he frequently fhot at Learn- 
ing, when fhe was moit earneftly or ufefully employed, en- 
gaged in abftrufe enquiries, or giving initruCtions to her fol- 
lowers. Minerva, therefore, deputed Critici{m to her aid, 
who generally broke the point of Satyr’s arrows, turned them 
afide, or retorted them on himfelf. 

Jupiter was at laft angry, that the peace of the heavenly re- 
gions fhould be in perpetual danger of violation, and refolved 
to difmifs thefe troublefome antagonifts to the lower world.: 
Hither therefore they came, and carried on their ancient quar- 
rel among mortals, nor was either long without zealous vota- 
ries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the young ; and Learning, 
by her authority, influenced the old. Their power quickly ap- 
peared by very eminent effects, theatres were built for the re- 
ception of Wit, and colleges endowed for the refidence of Learn- 
ing. Each party endeavoured to outvy the other in coft and 
magnificence, and to propagate an opinion that it was necef- 
fary, from the firft entrance into life, to enlift in one of the fac- 
tions ; and that none could hope for the regard of either divi- 


pity, who had once entered the temple of the rival power. 
There 
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There were indeed a clafs of mortals, by whom Wit and 
Learning were equally difregarded: thefe were the devotees 
of Plutus, the god of riches; among thefe it feldom happened 
that the gaiety of Wit could raife a {mile, or the eloquence of 
Learning procure attention. In revenge of this contempt they 
agreed to incite their followers againft them; but the forces 
that were fent on thofe expeditions frequently betrayed their 
truft: and, in contempt of the orders which they had received, - 
flattered the rich in public, while they fcorned them in their 
hearts; and when by this treachery, they had obtained the 
favour of Plutus, affected to look with an air of fuperiority on 
thofe who ftill remained in the fervice of Wit and Learning. 

Difgufted with thefe defertions, the two rivals, at the fame . 
time, petitioned Jupiter for re-ddmiffion to their native habi- 
tations. Jupiter thundered on the right hand, and they pre- 
‘pared to obey the happy fummons. Wit readily fpread his 
wings, and foared aloft, but not being able to fee far,’ was be- 
wildered in the pathlefs immenfity .of the ethereal fpaces. 
Learning, who knew the way, fhook her pinions; but for want 
of natural vigour could only take fhort flights: fo, after many 
efforts, they both funk again to the ground, and learned from 
their mutual diftrefs, the neceflity of union. They therefore 
joined their hands, and renewed their flight: Learning was 
borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by the per- 
{picacity of Learning. They foon reached the dwellings of 
Jupiter, and were fo endeared to each other, that they lived 
afterwards in perpetual concord. Wit perfuaded Learning to 
converfe with the Graces, and Learning engaged Wit in the 
fervice of the Virtues. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet by their 
prefence. They foon after married, at the commagd of Jupi- 
ter, and had a numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences. 


_ 
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Tres mihi convive prope diffentire videntur: 
Potcentur vario multum diveria palato,----- Hor. 


- Three guefts I have, diffenting at my feat, 
Requiring each to gratify his tafte 
With different food,----- FRANCIS. 


Get every man fhould regulate his a€tions by his own 
confcience, without any regard to the opinions of the 
relt of the world, is one of the firft precepts of moral prudence; 
jultified not only by the fuftrage of reafon, which declares that 

none 
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none of the gifts of heaven are to lie ufelefs, but by the voice 
likewile of experience, which will foon inform us that, if we 
make the praife or-blame of others the rule of our condu&, we 
fhall be diftracted by a boundlefs variety of irreconcileable 
jadgments, be held in perpetual fuflpenfe between contrary 
impulfes, and confult for ever without determination. 

I know not whether, for the fame reafon, it is not neceflary 
for an author to place fome confidence in his own fkill, and to 
fatisfy himfelf in the knowledge that he has not deviated from 
the eftablithed law of compofition, without fubmitting his works 
to frequent examinations before he gives~ them to the public, 
‘or endeavouring to fecure fuccefs by a folicitous conformity 
to advice and criticifm. 

It is, indeed, quickly difcoverable, that confultation and 
compliance can conduce little te the perfection of any literary 
“performance ; for whoever is fo doubtful of his own abilities 
as to encourage the remarks of others, will find himfelf every 
day embarrailed with new difficulties, and will harafs his mind, 
in vain, with the hopeleis labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, 
digefting independent hints, and collecting into one point the 
feveral rays ef borrowed light, emitted often with contrary 
directions. 

Of all authors, thofe who retail their labours in periodical 
fheets would be moft unhappy, if they were much to regard 
the cenfures or the admonitions of their readers: for, as their 
works are not fent into the world at once, but by fmall parts in 
gradual fuccefiion, it is always imagined, by thofe who think 
themfelves qualified to give inftrudtions, that they may yet re- 
deem their former failings by hearkening to better judges, and 
fupply the deficiencies of their plan, by the help of the criti- 
cifms which are fo liberally afforded. 

I have had occafion to obferve, fometimes with vexation, 
.and fometimes with merriment, the different temper with which 
the fame man reads a printed and manufcript performance. 
When a book is once in the hands of the public, it is confideted 
as permanent and unalterable ; and the reader, if he be free 
from perfonal prejudices, takes it up with no other intention 
than of pleafing or inftruéting himfelf; he accommodates his 
mind to the author’s defign; and, having no intereft in refufing 
the amufement that is offered him, never interrupts his own 
tranquillity by ftudied cavils, or deftroys his fatisfaction in 
that which is alreatly well, by an anxious enquiry how it might 
be better ; but is often contented without pleafure, and pleated 
without perfection. 

But if the fame man. be called to confider the merit of 
production yet unpublifhed, he brings an imagination heated 
with objections to paflages, which he has yet never heard; he 
invokes all the powers of criticifim, and ftores his memory with 
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Tafte and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners and Unities, 
founds which, having been once uttered by thofe that under- 
ftood them, have fince been re-echoed without meaning, and 
kept up to the difturbance of the world, by a conftant reper- 
cuffion from one coxcomb to another. He confiders himfelf 
as obliged to fhew, by fome proof of his abilities, that he is 
not confulted to no purpofe, and therefore watches every oper- 
ing for objection, and looks round for every opportunity to 
propofe fome fpecious alteration. Such opportunities a very 
fall degree of fagacity will enable him to find; for, in every 
work ok imagination, the difpofition of parts, he infertion of 
incidents, and ufe of decorations, may be varied a thoufand 
ways with equal propriety ; and as in things nearly equal, that 
will always feem beft to every man which he himfelf produces, 
the critic, whofe bufinefs is only to propofe, without the care 
of eteontion can never want the fatisfaction of believing that 
he has fuggefted very important improvements, nor the power 
of enforcing his advice by arguments, which as they appear 
convincing to himfelf, either his kindnefs, or his vanity, will 
prefs obftinately and importunately, without fufpicion that he 
may poflibly judge too haftily in favour of his own advice, or 
enquiry whether the advantage of the new {cheme be propor- 
tionate to the labour. , 

It is obferved, by the younger Pliny, that an orator ought. 
not fo much to feleét the ftrongeft arguments which his caufe 
admits, as to émploy all which his imagination can afford: 
for, in pleading, thofe reafons are of moft value which will 
moft affect the judges ; and the judges, fays he, will be alway 
moft touched with that which they had before conceived. 
Every man who is called to give his opinion of a performance, 
decides upon the fame principle; he firft fuffers himfelf to 
form expectations, and then is angry at his difappointment. 
He lets his imagination rove at large, and wonders that ano- 
ther, equally unconfined in the boundlefs ocean of poflibility, 
takes a different courfe. . 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judicioufly laid down, it is 
not applicable to the writer’s caufe, becaufe there always lies 
an appeal from domeftic criticifm to a higher judicature, and 
the public, which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is 
to pafs the laft fentence upon literary claims. 

OF the great force of preconceived opinions I had many 
proofs, when I firft entered upon this weekly labour. My 
readers having, from the performances of my predeceffors, 
eltablifhed an idea of unconnected eflays, to which they be- 
lieved all future authors under a neceflity of conforming, were 
impatient of the leaft deviation from their fyftem, and nume- 
rous remonftrances wére accordingly made by each, as he found 
his favourite fubje& omitted or delayed. Some were angry 

that 
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that the RampBber did not, like the Spectator, introduce 
himfelf to the acquaintance of the public, by an account of 
his own birth and ftudies, an enumeration of his adventures, 
and a defcription of his phyfiognomy. Others foon began to 
remark that he was a folémn, ferious ditatorial writer, — iths 
out epi elspels or gaiety, and called out with vehemence for 
mirth and humour. Another admonithed him to have a ipecial 
eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and informed him 
that much of the Spectators vivacity was laid out upon fuch 
atlemblies. He has been cenfured for not imitating the po- 
litenefs of his predeceffors, having hitherto neglected to take 
the ladies under his protection, and give them rules for he 
jatt oppo! fition of colours, and the proper dimenfions of ruffies 
and pinners. He has been required by one to fix a particular 
cenfure upon thofe matrons who play at cards with {pectacles. 
And another is very much offended whenever he meets with a 
{peculation, in which naked precepts are comprifed, without 
the imitation of examples and characters. 

I make not the leaft queftion that all thefe monitors intend 
the promotion of my defign, and the inftruction of my readers; 
but they do not know, or do not reflect, that an author has a 
rule of choice peculiar to himielf; and feleéts thofe fubjeéts 
which he is beft qualified to treat, by the conrfe of his fiudies, 
or the accidents of his life; that fome topics of amufement 
have been already treated with too much fuccefs to invite a 
competition ; and that he who endeavours to gain many rea~ 

ders, muft try various arts of invitation, eilay every avenue of 
pleafure, and make frequent changes in his methods of ap- 
proach. 

I cannot but confider myfelf amidf this tumult of criticifm, 
as a fhip in a poetical tempett, impelled at the fame time by 
oppofite winds, and dafhed by the waves from every quatter, 
but held upright by the contrariety of the aflailants, and fe- 
cured, in fome meafure, by multiplicity of diftrefs. Hed the 
opinion of my cenfurers been unanimous, it might perh aps have 

overfet my refolution; but fince I find them at variance with 
each other, I can, without fcruple, negle&t them, and endea- 
.vour to gain the fanour of the public by following the direc- 
tion of my own reafon, and indulging the fallies of my own ima- 


gination, 
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NuMB. 24. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1750. 


Nemo iu fefe tentat de‘cendere.------ Prrstrus. 
\ j 


None, none defcends into himfelf.--- PRY DEN. 


MONG the precepts, or aphor “ifms, admitted by general 

-confent, and pealdated by frequent repetition, there is 
none more fatnGae among the matters of ancient wifdom, than 
the ¢o: npendious leffon, Pvwde oe 3, Be acqucinied with t thy fel: 
afcribed by fome to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lace- 
demon. : 

This is, 1ideed, a dictate, w hich in the abil ie extent of its 
meaning, may be faid to domprife all the fpeculation requifite 
toa moral‘agent. For what more caw be neceflary to the re- 
gulation of life, than the knowledge of our original, our end, 
our duties, arid: our relation to other beings? 

It is Howeoe? very improbable that the firft author, Sueeake 
he was, intended to be underftood in this unlimited and:com- 
plicated fenfe; for of the enguiries, which in fo large an oc- 
ceptation it ous feem to recor OEY fome are too extenfive 
for the powers of man, and fome require light from above, 
which was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more fatisfaétion concerning the origi»: 

ral import of this celebrated fentence, if hiftory had informe d 
us, whether it was uttered as a general inftruGtion to mankind, 
or as a particular caution to fome private enquirér ; whether 
it ee applied 1 to fome fingle occafion, or laid downxas the uni- 
verfal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the filighteft confideration, many 
pollible circut nftances, i in which this monition might veery pro- 
hae be enforced; for every error in human conde mut 
arife from ignorance in owrfelves, either perpetual or tempo- 
rary, and happen either becaufe we do not know what is belt 
aid fittet, or becaufe our knowledge is at the time of action 
not prefent to the mind. 

When a ‘man employs himfelf upon remote and unneceflary 
fabjecls, and waites his life upon queftions which cannot be re- 
folved, and of which the folution would conduce very little to 
the advancement of happinefs ; he, when he lavifhes his hours 
in calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, or in ad- 
juiting fucceflive fyftems of worlds beyond the reach of the 
‘elefcope ; he may be very properly recalled from his excur- 
fions by this pre cept, and reminded that there is a nearer being 
with which it is his duty to be more acquainted; and fain 

which, 
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which, his attent on has hitherto been with-held by fludies, to 
which he has no other motive than vanity or curiofity. 

The great praife of Socrates is, that he drew the wits of 
Greece, by his initru&tion end example, from the vain purfuit 
of natural philofophy to moral enquiries, and turned their 
thoughts from tars and tides, and matter and motion, upon 
the various modes of virtue, and relations of life. ~All his lec- 

“tures wer espn commentaries upon this fayi Ing ; if we fuppefe 
the knowledge of ourfelves recommended by Chilo, in oppofi- 
tion to.oth er enquiries lefs fuitable to the ftate of man. ; 

The great fault of men of 1 learning is ftill, that they offend 
acainit this rule, and aj ppear willing to ftudy any thing rather 
than themfelves ; for which reafon ‘they are often defpifed by 
thofe, with whom they imagine themfelyes above comparifon ; 
deipifed, as ufelefs to common purpofes,’ as unable to condud 
the moft trivial affairs, and up iqualified to perform thofe offices 
by which the concatenation of foctety is preferved, and mutual 
tenderneis excited and maintained. 

Gelidus is a inan of great penetration, and deep refearches. 
Having a mind naturally formed for ‘oe abftrufer fciences, he 
can com: prehe ad intricate combinations without confufien, and 
be ng. of a temper naturally cool and equal, he is aca in- 
terrupted bs, -his paifions in the purfuit of the longeft-chain of 
unexpected comfequences. He'has, therefore, a long time«in- 
dulged hopes, that, th apes of fome problems, “by, which 
the profetiors of icience have been hitherto bafied, is referved 
for his genius and urag alley He fi ends his time in the higheft 
room of his toute ,into which none of his family are fuffered to 

enter ; and when A e comes are to his dinner, or his reft, he 
walks about likea ftranger that is there only for a day, without 
any tokens of regard or tendernefs. We has totally divefted 
himifelf of all human fenfations ; he has neither eye for beauty, 
nor eat ne complaint ; he neither rejoices at the good fortune 
a his neare{t friead, nor mourns for any public or. private 
calamity. Havin 19 Once received a letter, and given it his fer- 
vant to read, he was informed, that it was written by his bro- 
ther, who, bemg fhipwrecked, had fwam naked to land, and 
was defkitute of neceffaries im a foreign country. Naked and 

eftitute ! fays Gelidus, reach down the laft volume ef mete- 
orological obfers ations, extract of an chagt account of the wind, 
and note it carefully in the diary e weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his ftudy, to fhew 
him’ that a town at a {mall diftance was on fire, and in a few 
moments a fervant came up to tell him, that the flame had 

caught fo many houfes on botl th fides, that the inhabitants were 
confounded, and began to think of taher efcaping with their 
-lives, than faving their dwellings. What you tell me, fays 


tay 


Gelidus, i is very “probable, for fire ‘Baturally acts in a circle. 


M2 Thus 
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Thus lives this great philofopher, infenfible to every fpecta- 
cle of diftrefs, and unmoved by the loudeft call of focial nature, 
for want of confidering that men are defigned for that fuccour 
and comfort of each other ; that, theugh there are hours which 
may be laudably fpent upon knowledge not immediately ufeful, 
yet the firft attention is due to pragtical virtue; and that he 
may be juftly driven out from the commerce of mankind, who 
has fo far abftracted himfelf from the f{pecies, as to partake nei- 
ther of the joys nor griefs of others, but negleéts the endear- 
ments of his wife, and thecarefles of his children, to count 
the drops of rain, note the changes of the wind, and calculate 
the eclipfes of the moons of Jupiter. 

I fhall referve to fome future paper the religious and import- 
ant meaning of this epitome of wifdom, and only remark, that 
it may be applied to the gay and light, as well as to the grave 
and folemn parts of life; and that not only the philofopher 
may forfeit his pretences to real learning, but the wit, and the 
beauty, may mifcarry in their fchemes, by the want of this 
univerfal requifite, the knowledge of them{clves. 

It is furely for no other reafon, that we fee fuch numbers 
refolutely ftruggling againft nature and contending for that 
which they never can attain, endeavouring to unite contradic. 
tions, and determined to excel in characters inconfiftent with 
each other; that itock-jobbers affect drefs, gaiety and ele- 
gance, and mathematicians labour to be wits ; that the foldier 
teazes his acquaintance with queftions in theology, and the 


academic hopes to divert the ladies hy a recital of his gallan- 


tries. ‘That abfurdity of pride could proceed only from igno-+ 
rance of themfelves, by which Garth attempted criticifm, and 
Congreve waved his title to dramatic reputation, and defired 
to be confidered only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extenfive knowledge, has a 
clouded afpect, and ungracious form; yet it has been his am- 
bition, from his firft entrance into lve, to diflinguith bimfelf by 
p2rticuiarities in his drefs, to outvie heaus in embroidery, to 
import new trimmings, and to be foremoit in the fafhion. 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, that atten- 
tion, which would always have produced efteem had it been 
fixed upon his mind;"and though his virtues, and abilities, 
have pteferved him from the contempt which he has fo dili- 
gently folicited, he has, at leaft, raifed one impediment to his 
reputation ; fince all can judge of his drefs, but few of his 
underftanding ; and many who difcern that he is a fop, are 
unwilling to believe that he can be wife. 

There is one inftance in which the ladies are particularly 
unwilling to obferve the rule of Chilo. They are defirous to 
hide trom themfelves the advances of age, and endeavour tco 
frequently tofupply the {prightlinefs and bloomof youth by arti. 

ficial 
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ficial beauty, and forced vivacity: They hope to inflame the 
heart by glances which have loft their fire, or melt it by lan- 
guor which is no longer delicate; they play over the airs 
which pleated at a time when they were expeétcd only to pleate, 
and forget that airs ought in time to give place to virtues. 
They continue to trifle, becaufe they could once trifle agreea- 
bly, till thofe who thared their early pleafures are withdrawn 
to more ferious engagements; and are fcarcely awakened from 
their dream of perpetual youth, but by the feorn of thofe whom 
they endeavour to rival. 


Nouns. 25. TUESDAY, June 12, 1750. 


Poflunt quia poffe videntur.---- VIRGIL, 


For they can conquer, who believe they can.---- DRYDEN. 


HERE are fome vices and errors which though often 

. fatal to thofe in whom they are found, have yet, by the 
untVerial confent of mankind, been confidered as entitled to 
fome degree of refpeét, or have at leaft been exempted from 
contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the fevereft moralifis 
with pity rather than deteftation. 

A conttant and invariable example of this general partiality 
will be found in the different regard which has always been 
fhown to ralhnefs and cowardice, two vices, of which, though 
they may be conceived equally diftant from the middle point, 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally injure any 
public or private intereft, yet the one is never mentioned 
without fome kind of veneration, and the other always confi~ 
dered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cenfure, on which 
all the virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

‘Lhe fame diftin@ion is made, by the common fuffrage, be- 
tween profufion and avarice, and, perhaps, between many 
‘other oppofit2 vices; and, as | have found reafon to pay great 
regard to the voice of the people, in cafes where knowledge 
has been forced upon them by experience, withont long deduc- 
tions or deep refearches, I am inclined to believe that this di- 
firibution ot ref{peét, is not without fome agreement with the 
nature of things ; and thet in the faults, which are thus invett- 
ed with extraordinary privileges, there are generally fome !a- 
tent principles of merit, fome poffibilities of future viitue, 
which may, by degrees, break from obftructiop, aud by time 
aud opportunity be brought into act. 


lt 
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it may be laid down as.an axiom, that it is more eafy to 
take away faperiuities than to fupply defeés ; and therefore, 
he that is culpable, becaufe he has paffed the ee point oF 
virtue, Is always decanted a fairer objet of hope, than he 
who ed by falling fhort. The one has all that perfedti on 
eagles and more, but the excefs may be eafily retrenched ; 
the other wants he qualities requifite to excellence, and st 
can tell how he fhall obtain them? We are certain that the 
horfe may be taught to keep pace with his fellows, whofe fault 
1s that he leaves them behind. We know that.a few ftrokes 
of the axe will lop a cedar; but what arts of cultivation can 
elevate a fhrub? ua 
» To walk with circamfpetion : and feadinefs in the right path 
at an equal diftance between the extremes of error, ought to 
be the con{tant endeavour of every reafoaable hing; nor can 
I think thofe teachers of moral wil (dom tauch to. be honoured 
as benefactors to mankind, whd are always enlarging upon the 
dificulty of our duties, and providing rathez excites for vice, 
than incentives to virtue. 

But, fince to moft it will happen often, and to all fometimes, 
that there will be a deviation towards one fide or the other, 
we ouglit always to e1 sani our vigilance, with moft attention 
on that enemy from which there is “the greatett danger, and to 
ftray, 1f we ‘mutt ftray, towards thofe parts from whence we 
may apace and coals return: ; 

Among other oppofite qualities of the mind, which may be- 
come danse rous, though in, different degrees, I have often had 
oceafion to eduhides the contrary -efic&ts of prefumpti: mr and 
le(pondency; of heady confidence, which promife: victory 
without conteft, and heartlefs pndlient nity, which thrinks 
back from the thought of great undertakings, c confounds diffi- 
culty with im} votib lity » an a confiders all advancement towards 
any new attainment a irreverfibly prohibited. 

Prefumptioa will be eatily correéted. EB. avery experiment will 
teach caution, and m milcanviages will hourly thew, that attempts 
are not always rewarded with fuccefs. The moft precipitate 
ardour will, in time, be taught the negeflity of methodical gra- 
dation, and preparatory meafures; and the moft daring conffs 
dence ha conviviced that neither merit, nor abilities, can com- 
inand events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, that they are 
always hattening to their own reformation; becanfe they incite 
us to try whether our expectations: are well grounded, and 
therefore detect the deci eits Which they are apt to occafion. 
Rut timidity is a difeafe of the mithd more obftinate and fatal ; 
for a man once perfuaded, that aay trapedinns ent is infuperable, 
has given it, with refpe se to himfelf, that ftrength and weight 
Which it had not before. He scan fearcely {trive with vigour 

and 
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and perfeverance, when he has no hope of gaining the vitory 
and. fince. 1 he wi Ae never try his ftrength, cau never difcover the 
‘unreafonablenefs of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men Pareree to literature, a 
kind®of intclle@ual cowardice, which whoever ¢onverfes muc hy 
among them, may obferve frequently to dene the wlacrity of 
enterprize, ane by confequence, t# retard the improvement 
of ference.’ ‘They have annexed to eve ry fpecies of Knowledge 
fome chimerical charatter of terror-and inhibition, which th ey 
tranfmit, without much ie¢fleétion, from one to anotlh er; they 
firft fright themfelves, and then pee gate the pani ie to Mei 
fcholars and acquaintance. One ftndy is meconfittent with a 
lively imagination, another with a folid j judement ; one 1s im- 
proper in the early parts of life, another: requires fo much 
time, that it is not to be attempted at am advanced age; one is 
dry and contracts the fentiments, another 1s diffufe and over- 
burdens the memory ; one is infufferable to’ tafte and delicacy, 
and another wears out life in the fiudy of words, and is Mielels 
to a wife man, who defires only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Infantes ba Pee boys 
both young and Be. have been hitherto frighted from digref- 
fing into new tracts of learning, none has been more Gitehie! 

voully efficacious than an opinion that every kind of knowledge 
fequires a peculiar genius, or mental conftitution, framed for 
the reception of fome ideas, and the exclufion ef others; and 
that to him whofe genit us is not adapted to the fludy which he 
profecutes, all labour fhell be vain and fruitlels, vain. as an en- 
deavour to mingle oil and water, or, in the language of che- 
milftry, to amalgamate bodies se Heien ogeneus principles. 
This opinion we may reafonably ful pect to have been pro- 
pagated, by vanity, beyond the. truth. It js natural for thofe 
who have raifed'a reputation by any feience, to exalt themfelves 
as endowed by heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by 
an ee ee defignation for their pr ofe -flion ; and to fright 
competitors away by reprefenting the di ‘ficulties with which 
they muft contend, and the nece fity of qualities which are fup- 
pofed to be not generally conferred, and which no man, can 
know, but by experience, whether he enjoys 

To this difcouragement it may be pofiibly anfwered, that 
fince a genius, Stevens it be, 1 is lite fire in the fi int, on ‘ty to 
be produced by collifion with a proper fnbject, it is the hufi- 
nefs of every man to: try whether his faculties ma pl 
ly co-operate with his defires ; and fince they whofe proficiency 
he admires, knew their own feree only by the ev ue he needs 
but engage in the fame undertaking, with equal, fpirit, and 
may reafo: aably hope for equal fuccels. 

There is another fpeciés of falfe intelligence, given by thefe 
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equal tendency to deprefs the mind with falfe difttruft a itfelf, 
and weaken it by needlefs folicitude and dejeétion. Whea a 
fcholar whom they de -fire to animate, confults them at his en- 
trance on fome new {ftudy, it is common to make flattering re- 
prefentations of its pleafantnefs and facility. Thus they gene- 
rally attain one of two ends almoft equally defirable ; they 
either incite his induftry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abillties, fince they are fuppofed to 
relate only what they have found, and to have proceeded with 
no lefs eafe than they promifed to their followers. 

The ftudent, inflamed by this encouragement, fets forward 
in the new path, and proceeds a few fteps with great alacrity, 
but he foon finds afperities and intricacies of which he has not 
been forewarned, and imagining that none ever were fo en- 
tangled or fatigued before him, finks fuddenly into defpair, 
and defifts as from an expedition in which fate oppofes him. 
Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is defeat- 
ed without refiftance, becaufe he had no expettation of an 
enemy. 

Of thefe treacherous inftrudtors, the one deftroys induftry, 
by declaring that induftry is vain, the other by reprefenting it 
as necdlefs ; the one cuts away the root of hope, the other 
raifes it only to be blafted. The one confines his pupil to the 
fhore, by telling him that his wreck is certain, the other fends 
him to fea, without preparing him for tetapelts. 

Faife hopes and falfe terrors are equally to be avoided. 
Every man who propofes to grow eminent by learning, fhould 
carry in his mind, at once, the’difficulty of excellence, and the 
force of induftry ; and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompence of labour, and that labour, vigoroufly 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 


Nums, 26. SATURDAY, June 16, 1750. 


Ingentes dominos, et clare nomina fame, 
Uluftrigue graves nobilitate domos 
Devita. et longe cautus fuge: contrahe vela, 
Evie littoribus cymba propingua vehat.----- SENECA. 


Each mighty Jord, big with a pompous name, 

And each high houle of fortune and of fame, 

With caution fly; contract thy ample fails, 

And near the {hore improve the gentle gales.----ELPHINSTONe 


Mr RAMBLER, 
fT is ufual for men, engaged in the fame purfuits, to be 
‘A inquifitive after the condu& and fortune of each other; 
and therefore, I fappofe it will not be unpleafing to you, to 
read 
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read an account of the various changes which have happened 
in part of a life devoted to literature. My narrative will not 
exhibit any great variety of events, or extraordinary revolu- 
tions ; but may, perhaps, be not lefs ufeful, becaufe I fhall 
relate nothing which is not likely to happen to a thoufand 
others. 

I was bern heir to a very fmall fortune, and left by my fa- 
ther, whom I cannot remember, to the care of an uncle. He 
having no children, always eects: me as his fon, and fi finding 
inme thofe qualities which old men eafily ditches 3 in {prightly 
children, when they happen to love them, declared that a ge- 
nius Mike mine fhould never be loft for want of cultivation. He 
therefore placed me, for the ufual time, at a great fchool, and 
then fent me to the nniverfity, witha larger Allow ance than my 
own patrimony would have afforded, that I might not keep 
nee epin Daal ye but learn to become ea dignity when I fhould 
be made lord chancellor, which he often lamented, that the 
increafe of his infirmities was very likely to preclude him from 
feeing. 

This exuberance of money difplayed itfelf in gaiety of ap- 
pearance, antl wantonnefs of expence, and introduced me to 
the acquaiutance of thofe whom the fame fuperfluity of fortune 
betrayed to the fame licence and oftentation: young heirs, who 
pleafed themfelves with aremark very frequent in their mouths, 

that though they were fent by their fathers to the univerfity, 
‘they were not under the neceflity of living by their learning. 

Among men of this clafs I eafily obtained the reputation of 
a great genius, and was perfuaded that, with fuch livelinefs of 
imagination, and delicacy of fentiment, I fhould never be able 
to fubmit to the drudgery of the law. TI therefore gave my- 
{elf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts of learning, and 
was often fo much elated with my fuperiority to the youths 
with whom [ converfed, that | began to liften, with great at- 
tention, to thofe that recommended to me a wider and more 
conf{picuous theatre; and was particularly touched with an 
obfervation, made iy one of my friends—That it was net by 
lingering in the univertity, that Prior became ambatflador, or 
Addifon ! fecretary of ftate. 

This defire was hourly increafed by the folicitation of my 
companions, who removing one by one to London, as the ca 
price of thetr relations allowed'them, or the leg al di Gilted a 
from! the bands of their guardians put it in their: power, never 
failed to fend an account of the beauty and felicity of the new 
world, and to remonftrate how much was loft by every hour’s 
continuance in a place of retirement ‘and conftraint. 

My uncle inthe mean time frequently haraffed me with mo- 
nitory letters, which J fometimes ce to cpen for a week 

after I Peceiyol them, and generally read in a tavern with fuch 

VoL. I. N comments 
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comments as mi iptit thew how much T was {uperior to inftrue- 
tion or advice. I could net but wonder, how a man confined 
to the country, and unacquainted with the prefent fyftem of 
things, fhould imagine himfelf qualified to inftrud a rifing gee 
ee born to give laws to the age, refine its tafte, and multi- 
ply its pleafyures. a 

The poftman, however, ftill continued to bring me new re- 
monftrances : for my uncle was very little deprefled by the 
ridicule and' reproach which he never heard. But men of 


parts have quick refentments; it~ was impoffible to bear his. 


ufurpations for ever; and I refolved, once for all, to make 
him an example to thofe who imagine themfélves wife becaufe 
they are old, and to teach young men, who are too tame undet 
reprefentation, in what manner gray- Gearded infolence ought 
to be treated. I therefore one evening took my pen.in hand, 
and after having animated myfelf with a catch, wrote,a gene- 
ral anfwer to all his precepts, with fuch vivacity of turn, fuch 
elegance of irony, and fuch afperity of farcafm, that I éonvula 
fed a large company with univerfal laughter, difturbed the 
neighbourhood with vociferations of applaufe, and five days 
afterwards was anfwered, that 1 mutt be content to live upon 
my own eftate. : ‘ 
This contraétion of my income gave me no difturbance, for 
a genius like mine was out of the reach of want. J had frighds 
that would be proud to open their purfes at my call, and pro- 
{pects of fuch advancement as would foon reconcile my uncle, 
whom, upon mature deliberation, I refolved to receive into fa- 
vour, without infifting on any acknowledement of his offence, 
when the f{plendour of my condition thould induce him to with 
for my countenance. J therefore went up to London, before I 
had fhewn the alteration ofsmy condition, by any abatement of 
my way of living, and .was received‘ by all my “acadetriical ace 
quaintance with triumph and congratulation, { was immedi- 
ately introduced among the wits and men of {pirit; and in a 
thort time had divefted | myfelf of all my fcholar’s gravity, and 
obtained the reputation of a pretty fellow. 
You will eafily believe that I had'no great knowledge of the 
world; yet ] had been hindered, by the general difinclination 
every man feels to confels poverty, from telling to any one the 
vefolution of ey u acle, and for fome time fubfifted upon the 
ftock of meney which 1 had brought with me, and contributed 
my thare as before to all our entertainments: "But my pocket 
was foon emptied, and 1 was obliged to atk my friends for a 
fmall fum. This was a favour, which we had often recipro= 
cally received frors one another; they fuppofed my wants on~ 
ly accitienesl, and therefore willingly {upplied them. In a fhort 
time, I found a neceflity of afking again, and was again treated 
with the fame yay | but the third: time they began to won- 
der 
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der what that old rogue my uncle could mean by fendirg a 
gentleman to ‘town without money; and when they gave me 
‘what I afked for, advifed me to ftipulate for more regula ar res 
mittances. myifs 

This fomewhat difturbed my dream of jealkoné affluence, 
but £ was three days after completely awaked; for entering 
the tavern, where we met every evening, | found the waiters 
remitted shew complaifance, and, inftead of contending to light 
me up ftairs, fulfered me to wait for fome minutes by the bar. 
When I came to my company I found them vaalbally” grave 
and formal, and one of them took a hint to turnthe converfa- 
tion upon ihe amifconduc of young men, and enlarged upon the 
folly of frequenting the company of men of fortune, without 
being able. to fupport the €2 PDEDCE, an obfervation which the 
reft contributed either to enforce by repetition, orto illuftrate 
by examples. nly oueef them tried to divert the difcourte, 
and endeavoured to dire&t my attention to remote queftions, 
and commen topics. 

A man guilty of poverty. cafily believes himfelé futpedted. 
I went, however, next morning to breakfaft with him who ap- 
peared 4 gnorant of the drift of «the converfation, and by. a fe« 

- ries of enquiries, drawing {till nearer to the point, prevailed 
on him,.not, perhaps, much againft his will, to inform me; 
that Mr Da/h, whofe father was a wealthy attorney near my 
native place, had, the morning before, received an account of 
my uncle’s refentment, and communicated his tateHigence with 
the utmoit induftry of groveling infolence. 

It was now no longer-pradticable.to confort with my former 
friends, unlefs I would -be content to be ufed as an inferior 
gueft, who was to pay for his: wine by mirth and flattery ; a 
character, which, af I could not efcape it, 1 refolved to endure 
only among thofe who had never known me in the pride of 
plenty, Ichanged my lodgings, and frequented the cofice- 
houfes in eid out region of the town; where I was very 
quickly diftinguifhed by feveral young ¢ gentlemen of high bir th, 
and. large, eftates, and began again to “amufe my imagination 
rwith hopes of preferment, though not quite fo confidently as 
when I had lefs experience. ; 

Lhe firft great conqueft which this new {cene enabled me to 
gain over myfelf was, when I fubmitted to coniefs to a2 party, 
who invited. me to an expenfive diverfion, that my revenues 
“were not equal to fuch golden pleafures; they w ould not fuiler 
me, however, to ftay behind, and with great reluctance | 
yielded to be, prested. I took that opportunity of recommend- 
ing myfelf to fome office, or employment, which they unani- 
mouflly promifed to procure me by their joirtt intereft. 

IT had now entered into a ftate of dependence, and had hopes, 
_ox fears, from almoft every man I faw. If it be unhappy to 

N 2 have 
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have one patron, what is his mifery who has many? I was 
obliged to comply with a thoufand caprices, to concur in a 
thoutind follies, and to countenance a thoufand errors. . I en- 
dured innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at leaft 
from negligence, which will creep in upon the kindeft and moft 
delicate minds, when they converfe without the mutual awe. 
of equal condition, I found the fpirit and vigour of liberty 
every moment finking in me, and a fervile fear of difpleating, 
ftealing by degrees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or 
look, or action, was my own. As the folicimude to’ pleafe i in- 
creafed, the power of pleafing grew lefs, and I was always 
clouded with diffidence where it was moft my intereft ae with 
to fhine. 

My patrons, confidering me as belodging to the community, 
and, therefore, not the charge of any particular perfon, made 
no ‘feruple of: negle@ting any opportunity of promoting me, 
which every one thought more properly the bufinefs: of an- 
other. An account of my expegtations and difappointments, 
and the fucceeding viciffitudes of my life, [ fhall give you in 
my following letter, which will be, I hope, of ufe to thew how 
ill he forms his fcheme ss, who experts happinefs without free- 
dom, 


I am, Be. 


Nums. 27. TUESDAY, June 19, 1750. 


ee Pauperiem metuens s/potiore metallis 
Libertate Caret.<-- = Hor. 


So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who fells his freedom in exchange for gold, 
(Trcedom for mines of wealth too cheaply fold) 
Shall make eterna! fervitude his fate, 


And feel a haughty mattes’s galling weight.----- FRANCTS 


Mr RamsBrer, 
A S it is natural for every man to think himfelf of import- 
ance, your knowledge of the world will incline you to 
forgive me, if i imagine your curiofity fo much excited by the 
former part of my narration, as to make you defire that I 
fhould preceed without any onneceflary arts of connedtion. I 
fhall, therefore, not keep y ou longer in fuch fufpence, as, 
perhaps; my performance may not comp enfate. 
Jn the gay company with which I was now united, I found 
thofe allurements and delights, which, the iriendthip of young 


; mein 
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men always affords; there was that opennefs which naturally 
produced confidence, that affability which, in fome meafure, 
foftened dependence, and that ardour. of profeffion which in- 
cited hope. When our hearts were dilated with merriment, 
promifes were poured out with unlimited profufion, and life 
and fortune were but a fcanty facrifice to friendthip; but 
when the hour came, at which any effort was to be made, I 
had generally the vexation to find that my intereft weighed no- 
thing againft the flighteft amufement, and that every ‘petty a- 
vocation was found ‘a fufficient plea for continuing me in un- 
certainty and want. Their kindnefs was, indeed, fincere ; when 
they promifed they had no intention to decelve, but the fame 
juvenile warmth which kindled their benev olence, gave force 
in the fame proportion to every other patffion, sie T was for- 
gotten as foon as any new pleafure feized on their attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my perplexities fhould 
be jana at an end, and defized 3 me ffom that inftant, to throw 
“upon him all care of my fortune, for a poft of confide: able 
value was that day become vacant, and he knew his intereft 
fufficient to procure it in the Anos TUE He defired me to call 

on him early, that he might be drefled foon enough ’to wait on 
the minifter before any other application fhould ‘be made. I 
came as he appointed, with ail the flame of’ gratitude, and was 
told by his fervant, that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to travel, he had 
been perfuaded to accompany him to Dover, and that they 
had taken poft-horfes two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kindnefs! of 
Charinus, who, at my: requett, went to beg a place, which he 

thought me likely to fill with great reputation, aad in which f 
fnould have many opportunities of promoting his intereft in 
return; and he pleafed himfelf with imagining the mutual be- 
nefits that we fhould confer, and the advances that we fhould 
make by our united ftrength. Away therefore he went, e- 
qually warm with friendfhip and ambition, and left me to pre- 
pare acknowledgments againft his return. At length he came 
back, and told me that he had met in his way a party going 
to breakfaft in the country, that the ladies importuned him too 
much to be refufed, and that having pafled the morning with 
them, he was come back to drefs himfelf for a ball, to which 
he was invited for the evening. 

I have fuffered feveral difappointments from taylors and pe- 
riwig-makers, who by negleéting to perform their work with- 
held my patrons from court; and once failed of an eftablith- 
ment for life by the delay of a fervant, fent to a neighbouring 
fhop to replenith a fnuff-box. 

- At laft I thought my folicitude at an end, for an office fell 
into the gift of Hippodamus’s father, who being then in the-~ 
country, 
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country, could not very f{peedily fill it, and whofe fondnefs 
would not have fuffered him to refufe ie. fon a lefs reafonable 
requeft. Hippodamus therefore fet forward with great expe- 
dition, and 1 expeéted every hour an account of his fuccefs. 
A long time I waited without any intelligence, but at laft re- 
crived a letter from Newmarket, by which: Twas informed, 
that the races were begun, and I knew the vehemence of his 
‘pafions too well to deceit he could: refufe himfelf his 
favourite amufement. 

Nou will not wonder, that I was at laftweary. of the patron. 
age of young men, efpecially as I found them not generally:‘to 
promife much greater fidelity as.they advance ‘in life; for'I 
obferved that what they gained in fteadinefs they loft in bene- 
volence, and grew colder to my, intereft.as they became more 
diligent to promote their own. I savas convinced that their l- 
berality was only profufenefs, that, as: chance directed, they 
were eqnally. generous tovice and.wirtue, that they were warm 
‘but becaufe they were thoughtlefs, end counted the fupport of 
asirierid uly amongtt jother Sratiications, of paflion. 

' My sefolition was now;to ingratiate, myfelf avith men whofe 
Teputation was efablifhed, whofe high dations, enabled them 
to pfefer-me, and. whofe age exempted them from fudden 

changes of.inclination.. 1 was ‘ confidered :as.a.man of patts, 
and:thorefore eafily found admifGon to. the:table of Hilatius, 
the celebrated orator, renowned equally, for the extent of his 
‘knowledge, the elegance of his di@aon, and the: acutenefs-of - 
his wit. Hilarius-received me.with,an appearance of great 
“‘fatighettion, produced to-me all his friends, and directed: tome 
that part of his difconrfe in which he moft cadeavoured to dif- 
play: bis imagination, A bad now. Jearned’ my own intereft 
enopgh)to fupply him opportunities for fmart. remarks and gay 
fallies, which I never failed to echoandapplaud: Thus 1 was 
gaining every hour.on,his. affections, itill | ‘unfortunately, when 
the afiembly was more fplendid than ufual, his defire of admi- 
ration prompted him to turn’his raillery upon me. I bore it 
for fome time with great -fybmiffion, and fuccefs encouraged 
him to redouble his attacks ; at laft my vanity prevailed over 
my, prudence, I retorted his irony wath {ach fpirit, that Hila~ 
‘This, whaneationsed: to refiftance, was ‘difconcerted, and foon 
found means of convincing me that his.purpofe was not to en- 
courage arival, but to fofter a parafite. 

I was then taken tuto the familiarity of Angutio, a roble- 
man eminent for judgment and. criticifm. He had contributed 
to my reputation, by the praifes whichshe had often beftowed 
upon my writings, in which he owned that thete were proofs 
of a genius that might rife to high degrees of excellence, when 
time, or information, had reduced its ‘exuberance. He Pieces 
fore required me.to confult him before the publication of any 

new 
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new performance, and commonly propofed innumerable alter- 
ations, without fufficient attention to the general defiga, or | 
regard to my form of ftyle, and mode of imagination. But 
thefe corrections he never failed to prefs as indif penfably ne- 
ceflary, and t-ou'ght the leaft delay of compliance an act of 
tebellion. The pride of an author made this treatment infuf- 
ferable, and [ thought any tyranny eafier to be borne than that 
which took from me the ufe of my underflanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches the ftatefman, who was 
wholly engaged in public affairs, and feemed to have'no am- 
bition but to be powerful and rich. I found his favour more 
permanent than that of the others, for there was acertain 
price at which it might be bought; he allowed nothing to hu~ 
mour, or to afieétion, but was always ready to pay liberally 
for cad fervice that he a ‘His demands were, indeed, 
very often fuch as virtue could not eafily confent to gratify ; 
but virtue is not to be confulted when men are to raile their 
fortunes by the favour of the great. His meafures were cen. 
fured; I wrote in his defence, and was recompented with a 
place, ‘ef which the profits were never received by me withouy 

the pangs of remembering that they were the reward of wick. 
ednefs, a reward which nothing but that neceflity, which the 
confumption of my: little eftate in thefe wild purfuits had 
brought upon me, hindered me from throwing back in the 
face of my corruptor. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and I became 
heir to a fmall fortune. I had refolution to ahve off the 
fplendour which reproached me to myfelf, and -retire to aa 
humbler flate, in which I 2m_ now endeavouring to recover 
the dignity of virtue, and hope to make fome reparation fot my 
crime and follies, by informing others, who may be led after 
the fame pageants, that they are about to engage in a courie 
of life, in which they are to purchafe, by a thoaland mileries, 
the privilege of repentance. 


Tam, & 


ELuByeus. 


Fe Numz. 
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Nuns. 28. SATURDAY, June 23, 1750. 


Tili mors gravis incubat, } 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur fibi.------ SENECA, 
’ 


To him, alas, to him, I fear, 
The face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt’ring his fenfelefs pride, 
By being known to all the world hefide, 
Does not himfelf, when he is dying know, 
Nor what he is, nor whither he’s to.go. _----CowLry. 


J HAVE hewn, in a late effay, to what errors men are 
hourly betrayed by a miftaken opinion of their own pow, 
érs, and a negligent infpeétion of their own character. But as 
T then. confined my obfer'vations to common occurrences, and 
familiar fcenes, I think it proper to enquire:how. far a nearer 
acquaintance with ourfelves is neceflary to our prefervation 
from crimes as well as follies, and how much the attentive 
ftudy of our own minds may contribute to fecure to us the ap- 
probation of that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts and our actions, and whofe favour muft finally con- 
ftitute our total happinefs. 

Ifit be reafonable to eftimate the difficulty of any enterprize 
by frequent mifcarriages, it may juftly be concluded that it is 
not ealy for a man to know himfelf; for wherefoever we turn 
our view, we fhall find almoft all wis whom we converfe fo 
nearly as to judge of their fentiments, indulging more favour- 
able conceptions of their own virtue, hapa they have been able 
to imprefs upon others, and congratulating themfelves -upon 
degrees of excellence, which their fondeft admirers cannot 
allow them to have attained. 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue are generally con- 
fidered as arts of hypocrify, and as {nares laid ‘for confidence 
and praife. But I believe the fufpicion often unjuft; thofe 
who thus propagate their own reputation, aly. extend the 
fraud by which they have been themfelves deceived; for this 
failing is incident to numbers, who feem to live without de- 
figns, competitions, or purfuits ; it appears on occafions which 
promife no acceflion of honour or of profit, and to perfons 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared, It is, indeed, 
not eafy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love of our- 
felves, when we refleé&t how much a fecondary paflion can cloud 
our judgment, and how few faults a man, in the firft raptures 
of love, can difcover in the perfon or condué of his miftrefs. 


To 
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To lay open all the fources from which error flows in upon | 
him who contemplates his own charaéter, would require more 
exact knowledge of the human heart, tan, perhaps, the moft 
acute and faisrigas obfervers have ucquired. And, fince falfe. 
hood may be diverfified withont end, it 1s not unlikely that 
every man admits an impofture in fome refpedt peculiar to 
himfelf, as his views have been accidentally directed, or his 
ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequently infidi- 
ous, which it may, hertieps; not be ufelefs to dete, becaufe 
though they are grofs they may be fatal, and becaule nothing 
but attention is neceflary to defeat thei. 

One fophifm by which men perfuade themfelves that they 
have thofe virtues which they really want, is formed by the 
fubititution of fingle aéts for habits. A mifer who once re-~ 
lieved a friend from the danger of a prifon, fuffers his ima- 
gination to dwell for ever upon his own heroic generofity ; he 
yields his heart up to indignation at thofe who are blind to me- 
rit, or infenfible to mifery, and who can pleafe themfelves with 
the enjoyment of that wealth, which they never permit others 
to partake. From any cenfures of the world, or reproaches 
of his confcience, he has an appeal to action and to knowledge} 
and though his whole life is a courfe of rapacity and avarice, 
he concludes himfelf to be tender and liberal, becaufe he has 
cace performed an act of liberality and tenderneds. 

As a glafs which magnifies objects by the approach of one 
end to the eye; leflens them by the application of the other, 
fo vices are extenuated by the inveriion of that fallacy, by 
which virtues are augmented. Thofe faults which we cannot 
conceal from our own notice, are confidered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, or fettled practices, but as 
cafual failures, and fingle lapfes. A man who has, from year 
to year, fethis country to fale, either for the gratification of his 
ambition or refentment, confefles that the heat of party now 
and then betrays the fevereft virtue to meafures that cannot be 
ferioufly defended. He that {pends his days and nights in riot 
and debauchery, owns that his paffions oftentimes overpower 
his refolution. But each comforts himfelf that his faults are 
not without precedent, for the beft and the wifeft men have 
given way to the violence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praife of goodnefs 
with the practice, and who believe themfelves mild and mode- 
rate, charitable and faithful, becaufe they have exerted their 
eloquence in commendation of mildnefs, fidelity, and other 
virtues. This is an error almoft univerfal among thofe that 
converfe much with dependents, with fuch whofe fear or inte- 
reft difpofes them to a feeming reverence for any declamation, 
however enthufiaftic, and fubmiffion to any boaft, however 

Vor. I, Q arfogant. 
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arrogant. Having none to recall their attention to their lives, 
they rate themfelves by the goodnefs of their opinions, and 
forget how much more eafily men may shew their virtue in 
their talk than in their actions. 

The tribe is likewife very numerous of thofe who regulate 
their lives, not by the ftandard of religion, but the meafure of 
other men’s virtue ; who lull their own remorfe with the re- 
membrance of crimes more atrocious than their own, and feem 
to believe that they are not bad while another can be found 
wortle. 

For efcaping thefe and a thoufand other deceits, many expe~ 
dients have been propofed. Some have recommended the fre- 
quent confultation of a wife friend, admitted to intimag¢y,and 
encouraged to fincerity.’ But this appears a remedy by no 
means adapted to general ufe: for in order to fecure the virtue 
of one, it prefuippofes more virtue in two than will generally 
be found. In the firft, fuch a defire of rectitude and amend- 
ment, as may incline him to hear his own accufation from the 
mouth of him whom he efteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not difcevered ; and in the 
fecond fuch zeal and honefty, as will make him content for his 
friends advantage to lofe his kindnefs. 

A long life may be paffed without finding a friend in whofe 
underftanding and virtue we can equally confide, and whofe 
opiiion we can value at once for its juftnefs and fincerity. A, 
weak man, however honeft, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to cownfel. Friends | 
are often chofen for fimilitude of manners, and therefore’ each 
palliates the other’s failings, becaufe they are his own. Friends 
are tender and unwilling to give pain, or they are interefted, 
and fearful to offend. 

Thefe objections have inclined others to advife, that he who 
would know himfelf, fhould confult his enemies, remember the 
reproaches that are vented to his face, and liften for the cen- 
fures that are uttered in private. For his great bufinefs is to 
know his faults, and thofe malignity will difcover, and refent- 
ment will reveal. But this precept may be often fruftrated ; 
for it feldom happens that rivals or opponents are fuffered to 
come near enough to know our conduct with fo much exaét- 
nefs as that confcience fhould ‘allow and refleét the accufation. 
The charge of an enemy is often totally falfe, and commonly 
fo mingled with falfehood, that the mind takes advantage from 
the failure of one part to difcredit the reft, and never fuffers 
any difturbance afterward from fuch partial reports. 

_ Yet it feems that enemies have been always found by expe~ 
rience the moft faithful monitors ; for adverfity has ever been 
confidered as the ftate in which a man moft eafily becomes ac~ 
qe with himfelf, and this effect it must produce by with- 

drawing 
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drawing flatterers, whofe bufinefs it is to hide our weaknefles 
from us, or by giving loofe to malfce, and licence to reproach} 
or at leaft by cutting off thofe pleafures which called us away 
‘from meditation on. our conduét, and reprefii fing that pride 
which too eafily perfuades us, that we merit whatever we en= 
joy. : 

Part of thefe benefits it is in every man’s power to procure 
to himfelf, by affigning proper portions of his life to the exa- 
mination i; the reft, and by putting himfelf frequently in fuch 
a fituation by retirement-and abftra&tion, as may weaken the 
influence of external objects. By this pradlice we may obtain 
the folitude of adverfity without its melancholy, its inftru€tions 
without its cenfures, and its fenfibility without its perturba- 
tions. * 

The neceflity of fetting the world at a diftance from us, 
when we are to take a furvey of ourfelves, has fent many from. 
high ftations to the feverities of a monaftic life ; and, indeed, 
every man deeply engaged in bufinefs, if all recard to another 
ftate be not extinguifhed, muft have the convittion, though, 
perhaps, not the refolution of Valdeffo, who, when he folici- 
ted Charles the Fifth to difmifs him, being aflced: whether he 
retired upon difguft, anfwered that te laid down figs commif- 

~fion for no other reafon, but becaufe there ought to be fome 
time for fober refie&ion between the life of a foldier and bis death. 

There are few conditions which do not entangle us with 
fublunary hopes and fears, from which it is neceflary to be at 
intervals difencumbered, that we may place ourfelves in his 
prefence who views effeéts in their caufes, and actions in their 
motives; that we may, as Chillingworth expreffes it, confider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world but God 
and ourfelves; or,to ufe language yet more awful, may com- 
mune with our own hearts, ane be fill. 

Death, fays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is too ie 
known to, others, and too little to himfelf; and Pontanus, a 
man celebrated among the early reftorers of literature, thought 
the ftudy of our own hearts of fo much importance, that he 
has recommended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus 
Pontanus, guem amaverunt bone mufz, fufpemerunt viri | probt, 
honeftaverunt reges domini; Jun fous guifim,velqur potius fuerim; 
ego vero te, bofpes, nofcere in tenebris nequeo, fed tetpfum ut nofcas 
rogo. ‘I am Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, 
“ admired by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs of 

“the world. “Thou knoweft now who I am, or more pro- 
“ perly who I was. For thee, {trang ry 4 who-arn 1A dark- 
“ nefs cannot know thee, but i intreat we to know thyfelf.” 

T hope every reader of this paper will confider himfelf as 

engaged to the obferyation es a precept, which the wifdom 
2 and 
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and virtue of all ages have concurred to enforce, a precept dic 
tated by philofphers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by 
faints. 


Nunes. 29. TUESDAY, June 20, 1750. 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginofa note premit deus, 
Ridetque fi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidet----- Hor. 


But God has wilely hid from human fight 
The dark decrees of future fate, 
And fown their feeds in depth-of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of ftate, 
When mortals fearch too foop, and fear too late.---DRYDEN. 


ny Bet as, is nothing recommended with greater frequency 
among the gayer poets of antiquity, than the fecure 
poteffion of the prefent hour, and the difmiffion of all the cares 

which intrude upon our quiet, or hinder, by importunate per- 
turbations, the enjoyment of thofe delights which our condi- 
tion happens to fet before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means unexceptionable 
teachers of morality ; their precepts is to be always confidered 
as the fallies of a genius, intent rather upon giving pleafure 
than inftruction, eager to take every advantage of infinuation, 
and, provided the paffions can be engaged on its ‘fide, very 
little folicitous about the fuffrage of reafow. 

The darknefs and uncertainty through which the heatheng 
were compelled to wander in the purtuit to happinefs, may, 
indeed, be alledged as an excufe for many of their feducing 
invitations to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. It is no 
wonder that fuch as had no promife of another ftate fhould 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement of that 
which was before them; but furely thofe who are acquainted 
with the hopes and fears of eternity, might think it neceflary 
to pyt fome reftraint upon their imagination, and refle& that 
by echoing the fongs of the ancient bacchanals, and trani{- 
mitting the maxims of paft debauchery, they not only prove that 
they want invention, but virtue, and fubmit to the fervility of 
imitation only to copy that of whieh the writer, if he was to 
live now, would often be afhamed, 


Yet 
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Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are feldom 
without fome radiations of underftanding, by which meaner 
minds may be enlightened, the incitements to pleafure are, in 
thefe authors, generally mingled with fuch refleCtions upon 
life, as well demeve to be confidered diftin@ly from the pur- 
pofes for which they are produced, and to be treafured up as 
the fettled conclufions of extenfive obfervation, acute fagacity, 
and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on thefe occafions they 
often warn their readers againft enquiries into futurity, and 
folicitude about events which lie hid in caufes yet unattive, 
and which time has not brought oe into. the view of rea- 
fon. An idle and thoughtlefs refignation to chance, without 
any ftruggle againft calamity, or endeavour after advantage, is 
indeed below the dignity of a reafonable being, in whofe power 
Providence has put a great part even of his prefent happinefs ; 
but it {hews an equal ignorance of our proper {phere, to harafs 
our thoughts with conjectures about things not yet in being. 
How can we poorer events, of which we yet know not whe- 
ther they will ever happen ! And why fhould we think, with 
painful anxiety, about that on nate our thoughts can have 
no influence? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wife man is never 
furprized ; and perhaps this exemption from aftonifhment may 
be imagined to proceed from fuch a profpeét into futurity, as 
gave previous intimation of thofe evils which often fall unex, 
pected upon others that have lefs forefight. But the truth is, 
that things to come except when they approach vety nearly, 
are equally hidden from men of all degrees of underftanding ; 
and if a wife man is not amazed with fudden occurrences, it is 
not that he has thought more, but lefs upon futurity. He 
never confidered things not yet exifting as the proper objedts 
of his attention; he never indulged dreams till he was deceived 
by their phantoms, nor ever realized non-entities to his mind. 
He is not furprized becaufe he is not difappointed, and he 
efcapes difappointment becaufe he never forms any expetta~ 
tion. 

The concern about things to come, that is fo juftly cenfured, 
is not the refult of thofe genera] Hedeaiong on the Ganniche(s 
of fortune, the uncertainty of life, and the univerfal infecurity 
of all human acquifitions, which muft always be fuggefted by 
the view of the world; but fuch a defponding anticipation of 
misfortune, as fixes the mind upon fcenes of gloom and melan- 

choly, and makes fear pr edominant in every imagination. 

Anxicty of this kind is nearly of the fame nature with jea- 
i aad in love, and fufpicion in the general commerce of lite ; 

a temper which keeps the man always in alarms, difpofes him 
to judge of every thing in a manner that lealts favours his own 

| quiet, 
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quiet, fills him with. perpetual ftratagems of countera¢tion, 
wears him out in fchemes to obviate evils which never threat- 
ened him, and at length, perhaps, contributes to the produc- 
tion of thofe mifchiefs of which it had raifed fuch dreadful 
apprehenfions. 

ft has been ufual in all ages for morse: to reprefs the fwel- 
lings of vain hope by réprefentations of the innumerable cafu- 
alties to which. life is fubje&, and by inftances of the unexpect- 
ed defeat of the wifeft fchemes of policy, and fudden fubver- 
fions of the higheft eminences of greatnefs. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally obferved, that all thefe examples afford the 
proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, and may be ap- 
plied with no lefs efficacy as confolations to the timorous, than 
as reftraints to the proud. / 

Evil is uncertain in the fame degree as good, and for the 
reafon that we ought not to hope too fecurely, we ought not 
to fear with too much dejection. The ftate of the world is 
continually changing, and none can tell the refult of the next 
viciffitude. Whatever is afloat in the ftream of time, may, 
when it is very near us, be driven away by an accidental blaft, 
which fhall happen to crofs the general courfe of the current. 
The fudden accidents by which the powerful are deprefled, 
may fall upon thofe whofe malice we fear; and the greatuefs 
by which we expect to be overborne, may become another 
proof of the falfe flatteries of tune. Our enemies may 
become weak, or we grow {trong before our encounter, or we 
may advagce againft each other without ever meeting. ‘There 
are, indeed, Aa evils which we can flatter ourfelves with 
no hone -s of efcaping, and with little of delaying ; but of the 
ills which are apprehended from human malignity, or the eps 
pofition of rival interefts, we may always alleviate'the terror 
by confidering that our perfecutors are weak and ignorant, and 
mortal like ourfelves. : 

The misfortunes which arife from the concurrence of un- 
happy incidents, fhould never be fuffered to difturb us before 
they happen ; becaufe, if the breaft be once laid open to the 
dread of mere poffibilities of mifery, life muft be g given a prey 
to difmal folicitude, and quiet mutt be loft for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abfurd to be afraid 
of the natural diffolution of the ‘body 5 becaufe it muft cer- 
tainly happen, and can, by ng caution or artifice, be avoided. 
Whether this fentiment be entirely juft, I fhall not examine ; 
but cer tainly, if it be improper to fear events which ae 
happen, it is yet more evide ently contrary to right reafon to 
fear thofe which may never happen, and which, if they fhould 
come upon us, we cannot refift. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more than indul, 
gace,to hope, becaufe the objets both of fear and hope are 

yet 
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yet uncertain, fo we ought not to truft the reprefentations of 
one more than of the other, becaufe they are both equally fal- 
lacious ; as hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates calamity. 
Ivis generally allowed, that no man ever found the happinefs 
of poffeffion proportionate to that expectation which incited 
his defire. and invigorated his purfuit ; nor has any man found 
the evils of life fo formidable in reality, as they were defcribed 
to him by his own imagination; every {pecies of diitrefs brings 
with it fome peculiar fupports, fome unforefeen means of re- 
fitting, or power of enduring. Taylor juitly blames fome 
pious perfons, who indulge their fancies too much, fet them- 
felves by the force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 
martyrs and confeflors, and quedtion the validity of their own 
faith becaufe they fhrink at the thoughts of flames and tor- 
tures.! Jt is, fays he, fufficient that you are able to encounter 
the temptations which now aflault you; when God fends aly 
he may fend ftrength. 

All fear is in itfelf painful, and when it conduces not to” 
fafety is painful witheut ufe. Every confideration, therefore, 
by which groundlefs terrors may be removed, adds fomething 
to human happinefs. It is likewile not unworthy of remark, 
that in proportion as our cares are employed upon the fee 
they are abftracted from the prefent, from the only time a oe 
we can call our own, and of which if we negleét the duties, 
to make provifion againit vifionary attacks, we fhall certainly 
counteraét our own purpofe; for he, doubtlefs, miftakes his 
true intereft, who thinks that he can increafe his fafety, when 
he impairs his virtue. 


Nuns. 30. SATURDAY, June 30, 1750. 


\ 


' 
pepe Vultus ubi tuus 
Affulfit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et foles melius aitent.---- Hor. 
‘ ; 


Whene’er thy countenance divine 
Th’ attendant people chears, 
The genial funs more radiant fhine, 
The day more glad appears.----- ELrHinston. 


Mr RAMBLER, 

“HERE are few taks more ungrateful, than for perfons 
it ae modefty to.fpeax their own praifes. In fome cafes, 
whoever, this muft be done for the general good, and a gene- 

rous 
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rous fpirit will on fuch occafions affert its merit, and vindicate 
itfelf with becoming warmth. 

My circumftances, Sir, are very hard and peculiar. Could 
the world be brought to treat me as I deferve, it would be a 
public benefit: This makes me apply to you, that my cafe 

“being fairly ftated in a paper fo generally efteemed, 1 may 
fuffer no longer from ignorant and childifh prejudices. 

My eldeft brother was a Jew. A very refpectable perfon, 
but fomewhat auftere in his manner: highly and defervedly 
valued by his near relations and intimates, but utterly unfit 
for mixing in a larger fociety, or gaining a general acquaint- 
ance among mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from 
the world, and I in the bloom of youth came into it, fucceed- 
ing him in all its dignities, and formed as I might reafonably 
flatter myfelf, to be the object of univerfal love and efteem. 
Joy and gladnefs were borne with me; chearfulnefs, good- 
humour, and benevolence, always attended and endeared my 
infancy. The time is long paft. So long, that idle imagina- 
tions are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and difagreeable ; but, 
unlefs my looking glafs deceives me, I have not yet loft one 
charm, one beauty of my earlieft years. However, thus far 
is too certain, ].am to every body juft what they chufe to 
think me, fo that to very few I appear in my right fhape; and 
though naturally I am the friend of human kind, to few, very 
few comparitively, am I ufeful or agreeable. . 

This is the more grievons, as it is utterly impoflible for me 
to avoid being im all forts of places and companies; and I am 
therefore liable to meet with perpetual affronts and injuries. 
‘Though I have as’ natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as 
fome people have to a cat, many and many an dfiembly am I 
forced to endure ; and though reft and compofure are my pe- 
caliar joy, am worn out, and harafled to death with journies 
by men and women of quality, who never take one, but when 
{can be of the party. Some, on the contrary extreme, will 
never receive me but in bed, where they fpend at leaft half of 
the time I have to flay with them; and others are fo mon- 
ftroufly ill-bred as to take phyfic on purpofe when they have 
reafon to expect me. Thofe who keep upon terms of more 
politenefs with me, are genérally fo cold and conftrained in 
their behaviour, that I cannot but perceive myfelf an unwel.« 
come gueft; and even among perfons deferving of efteem, and 
who certainly have a value for me, it is too evident that gene-~ 
rally whenever J come I throw a dulnefs over the whole com 
pany, that | am entertained with a formal {tiff civility, and 
that they are glad when | am gone. ; 

How bitter mult this kind of reception be to one formed to 
pire delight, admiration andlove! To one capable of, an- 

{wering 
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{wering and rewarding the greateft warmeth an] delicacy of. 
ee 

I was bred up among a {et of excellent people, who affecs 
tionately loved me, and treated me with the utmodft honour and 
re{pect. It would be tedious to relate the variety of my ad- 
ventures, and ftrange viciflitudes of my fortune in many diffe- 
rent-countries. Here, in England, there was atime when I 
lived according to my heart's “delice. Whenever I appeared, 
public aflemblies appointed for my reception were peed 
with perfons of quality and fafhion, early drett as for a court, 
to pay me their devoirs. Chear ful hofpitali ity every. where 
crowned my board, and I was looked upon in every country 
parith as a kind of tonal bond between the {quire, the parfon, 
and the tenants. ‘Che labortmus poor every where bleft my 
appearance: they do fo {till, and keep their beft cloths to do 
me honour ; though as much as I delight in the honeft coun 
try folks, they do now and then throw a pot of ale at my head, 
and ares an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball Full 
in my face. 

Even in thefe my bett days there were perfons who thought 
me too demure and graye. I muft forfooth by all means he 
inftructed by foreign mafters, and taught to dance and play. 
This method of education was fo contrary to my geniusy 
formed for much nobler entertainmeits, that it did not fucceed 
at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different fet. They were 
fo excellively fcandalized at the gaiety of my appearance 
-not only to defpoil me of the: foreign f fo pperies, the paint a 
the patches: that I had been tricked ont with | by my laft mifs 
judging tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment | had from my infancy been uted to gather in the fields 
and gardens ; nay they blacked my face, and covered me all 
over with a'habit of mourning, and that too very coarfe and 
aukward. Iwas now obliged to [pend my w hole life in hear- 
Ing fermons ; nor permitted fo much as to {mile upoh any oc- 
calion. : 

In this melancholy difeuife I became a perfect hugbear to 
a'l children and young foiks. Wherever 1 came there was 2 
Brae huth, an:immediate ftep to all plealastnels of look of 
difcourte ; and not being permitted to talk with them in my 
own language at that time, they took fuch a difguft to me in 
thofe tedious hours of yawning, that having tranfmitted it to 
their children, I cannct now be heard, though it is long fince 
I have recove ered my natural form, and pleafing tone of voice 
Would they but receive my vilits Hind ly, and liften to what i 
couldtell them—let me fay 1t without vanity~—-how charming a 
companion fhould Ibe! to Peary, one could | talk on the fubs 
jects moft interefting and moft pleafing. ‘With the great and 

ON Oh I, P ainbitious , 
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ambitious, I would difcourfe of honours and advancements, of 
diftinctions to which the whole world fhould be witnefs, of 
unenvied dignities and durable preferments. To the rich I 
would tell of inexhauftible treafures, and the fure method to 
attain them. I would teach them to put out their money on 
the beft intereft, and inftruét the lovers of pleafure how to fe-~ 
cure and improve it to the higheft degree. The beauty fhould 
learn of me how to preferve an everlafling bloom, To the af- 
flided I would adminifter comfort, and relaxation to the bufy. 

As I dare promife myfelf you will atteft the truth of all I 
have advanced, there is no doubt but many will be defirous of 
improving their acquaintance with me; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you,,in fhort, how I with to 
be received. 

You muit know J equally hate lazy idlenefs and hurry. I 
would every where be welcomed at a tolerably early hour with 
decent good humour and gratitude. I muft be attended in the 
great halls peculiarly appropriated to me with refpe& ; but I do 
not infift upon finery: propriety of appearance, and perfect 
neatnefs, is all ] require. I muft at dinner be treated with a 
temperate, but chearful focial meal; both the neighbours and 
the poor fhould be the better for me, fometimes I muft have a 
_tete a tete with my kind entertainers, and the reft of my vifit 
fhould be fpent in pleafant walks and airings among fets of 
agreeable people, in fuch difcourfe as I fhall naturally diétate, 
or in reading fome few feleéted out of thofe numberlefs books 
that are dedicated to me, and go by my name, A name that, 
alas! as the world ftands at prefent, makes them oftener thrown 
afide than taken up. As thofe gonverfations and books fhould 
be both well chofen, to give fome advice on that head may 
poMibly furnith you with a future paper, and any thing you 
ihall offer on my behalf will be of great fervice to, 

Good Mr Rambler, 
Your faithful friend and fervant, 
SUNDAY. 


Nums. 31. TUESDAY, Jury 3, 1750. 


Non ego mendofos aufim defendere mores, \ 
Falfaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis.---- Ovip. 


Corrupted manners I fhall ne’er defend, 
Nor, falfely witty, for my faults contend.-----ELpHInsTon. 


fis HOUGH the fallibility of man’s.reafon, and the narrow 
nefs of his knowledge, are very liberally confefled, yet 
the conduct of thofe who fo willingly admit the weaknefs of 

human 
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human nature, feems to difcern that this acknowledgment is 
not altogether fincere ; at leaft, that moft make it with a tacit 
referve in favour of or See and that with whatever eafe 
they give up the claim of their neighbours, they are defirous 
of being thought exempt from faults in their own condua, 
and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obftinate oppofition, which we may obferve 
made to confutation, however clear, and to reproof however 
tender, is an undoubted argument, that fome dormant privilege 
is thought to be attacked; for as no man can lofe what he nei- 
ther polfefles, nor imagines himfelf to pofiefs, or be defrauded 
of that to which he has no right, itis reafonable to fuppofe 
that thofe who break out into fury at the fofteit contradiction, 
or the flightedt cenfure, fince they apparently conclude them- 
felves injured, mutt fancy fome ancient immunity violated, or 
fome natural prerogative invaded. To be miftaken, if they 
thought themfelves liable to. miftake, could not be Ronideréd 
as eher fhameful, or wonderful, daa they would not reeeive 
with fo much emotion intelligence which only informed them 
of what they knew before, nor ttruggle with fuch earneftnefs 
againft an attack that deprived them of nothing to which they 
held themfelves entitled. 

Itis related of one of the philofophers, that when an account 
was brought him of his fon’s death, he received it only with 
this reflection, I knew that my fon was mortal. He. that is 
convinced of an error, if he had the fame knowledge of his 

- own weakneis, would, inftead of ftraming for artifices, and 
brooding maligiity, enly regard fuch overlights as the appen- 
dages of humanity, and pacify himfelf with confidering that 
he had always: known man to be a fallible being. 

If it be true that moft of our paflions are excited by the no- 
velty of objets, there is little reafon for doubting that to be 
confidered as fubject to fallacies of ratiocination, or /imperfec- 
tion of knowledge, is to a great part of beacleaya entirely 
new ;. for it is impofflible to fall into any company where there 
is not fome regular and eftablifhed fuboprdination, without find- 
ing rage and vehemence préduced only by direrenee of fenti- 
pints about things in ich neither of the difputants have 
any other terete than what proceeds from their mutual un- 
aa to give way to any opinion that may bring upon 
them the difgrace of being wrong. 

T have Wee at of one that, having advanced fome erroneous 
doctrines in philofophy, betnied to fee the experiments by which 
they were confuted ; and the obfervation of every day will give 
new proofs with how much induftry fubterfuges and evations 
are fought to decline the preffure of refiftlefs arguments, how 

often the ftate of the queftion is altered, how often the anta- 

gonift is wilfully mifreprefented,.and in how much perplexity 
E2 the 
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the cleareft pofitions are involved by thofe whom they happen 
to eppofe. « y 

OF all mortals none feem to have been more infected with 
this {pecies of vanity, than the race of writers, whofe reputa~ 
tion arifing folely from their underftanding, gives them a very 
delicate fenfibility of any violence ecru on their literary 
honour. It is not unpleafi: 1g to remark with what folicitude 
men of acknowledged eertiies will endeavour to pailiate abfur- 
dities and reconeile contradiétions, only to obviaye criticifms to 
which all humana performances mutt ever be expofed, and.from’ 
which they can never fuffer, but when they teach the world by 
a vain and ridiculous impatience to think them of importance. 

Dryden, whofe warmth of fancy, and hafte of compofition, 
very frequently hurried him into inaccuracies, heard himfelf 
fometimes expofed to ridicule for having {aid in one of his tra- 
gedies, 

I follow fate which does too fait purfue. 

That no man could at once follow and be followed was, it may 
be thought, too’ plain to be long difputed; and the truth is, 
that Dryden was apparently betrayed into the blunder by the 
double meaning of the word Fate, to which in the former part 
of the verfe he had annexed the idea of Fortune, and in the 
latter that of Death; fo that the fenfe only was, though pur- 
sued to Death, I will not refign myfelf to defpatr, but will fol- 
low Fortune, and do and fuffer what ts appointed. This how- 
ever was not completely exprefled, and Dryden being determi- 
ned not to give way to his critics, never confefled that be had 
been furprifed by an a ambiguity ; ; but findihg luckily in V irgil 
an account of a man moving ina circle, with this expreflion, 
EF t fe Sequitur que fugitque, “ Here” fays he, “is the pailage 1 in 
“imitation of which | wrote the line that my critics were 
** pleafed to condemn as nonfenfe; not but | may fometimes 
write nonfenfe, though they have not the fortune to find it.” 

Every one fees the folly of fuch mean doublings to efcape the 
purluit of criticifm: nor is there a fingle reader of this poet, 
who, would not have paid him greater veneration, had he fhown 
con{cionfnefs enough of his own fuperiority to fet fuch cavils 
at defiance, and owned that he fometimes flipped into errors by 
tue tumult of his imagination, and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is REPS when this temper dilcovers itfelf only in little 
things, which may be right or wrong without any influence on 
the virtue or happinefs of mankind. We may, with very lit- 
tle inquietude, fee a man perfift i ina project, which he had 
found to be impratticable, Jive in an inconvenient houfe be- 
caufe it was contrived by hiafelf, or wear a coat of a parti- 

cular cut, in hopes by perfeveraace to bring it into fafhion. 
T! hefe are indeed follie 2s, buc they are only follies ; ; and, how- 
ever wild or ridiculous, can very little affect others. 


But 
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But fuch pride, once indulged, too frequently operates upon 
more important objects, and inclines men not only to vindicate 
their errors, but their vices; to perfift in practices which their 
own hearts condemn, only left they fhould feem to feel re- 
Bioseness ot be madé wifer by the advice of others; or to 

fearch for fophifms tending to the confufion of all principles. 
end the evacuation of all duties, that they may not appear to 
act what ‘they are not able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity fo far predominant, as to 
betray him to the danger of this lait ‘degree of corruption, paufe 
a moment to confider what will be the confequences of the 
plea which he is about to offer for a practice to which he 
knows himfelf not led at firft by reafon, but Eee by the 
violence of defire, furprized by the fuddennefs of paflion, or fe- 
duced by the fott ppp eeaelic: ‘of temptation, and by i impercep- 
tible gradations of guilt. Let him confider what he is going 
to commit by forcing his underftanding to patronife thofe ap- 
petites, which it is its chief bufinefs to hinder and reform. 

“The caufe of virtue requires fo little art to defend it, and 
good and evil, when they have been once fhewn, are fo eafily 
diftinguifhed, that fuch apologilts feldom gain profelytes to 
their party, nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but 
thofe whofe defires have clouded their difcernment. All that 
the beft faculties thus employed can perform is, to perfuade 
the hearers that the man is hopelefs whom they only thought 
vicious, that corruption has paffed from his manners to his 
principles, that all endeavours for his recovery are without 
profpect of fuccefs, and that nothing remains but to avoid him 
as infectious, or hunt him down as deftructive. 

But if it be fuppofed that he may impofe on his audience by 
partial reprefentations of confequences, intricate deduétions of 
remote caules, or perplexed combinations of ideas, which ha- 
ving various meatier: appear different as viewed on different 
fides ; that he may fometimes puzzle the weak and well-mean- 
ing, and now and then feduce, by the admiration of his abilities, 
a young mind {till fluctuating in unfettled notions, and deither 
fortified by inftrudtion nor enlightened by experiences yet what 
mult be the event of fuch a triumph? A man cannot {pend all 
this life in frolic: age, or difeafe, or folitude, will bring fome 
hours of férious :confideration, and it will then afford no com- 
fort to think, that he has extended the dominion of vice, that 
he-has loaded himfelf with the crimes of others, and can never 
know the extent of his own wickednefs, or make reparation 
for the mifchief that he has canfed. There is not perhaps in 
all the ftores of ideal anguifh, a thought more painiul, than 
the confcioufnefs of having propagated corruption by aaa 
principles, of having not only drawn others from the paths of 
virtue, but blocked up'the way by which they fhould eee 
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of having blinded them to every beauty but the paint of plea- 
fure, and deafened by them to every call but the alluring v voice 
of the fyrens of deftrudction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice : ; men who cannot 
deceive others are very Sen fuccefsful in deceiving themfelves ; 
they weave their fophiftry till their own reafon is entangled, and 
repeat, their pofitions till they are credited by themfelves : by 
often contending they grow fincere in the caufe, and by long 
withing for Heonniacae arguments, they at laft bring them- 
felves to fancy that they have found them. They are then at 
the uttermolt verge of wickednefs, “and may die without having 
that light rekindled in their minds which their own pride and 
contumacy have extinguifhed. 

Thre men whe can be charged with feweft failings, either with 
’ refpeét to abilities or virtues, are generally moft ready to allow 
them: for, not to dwell on things of folemn and awful confi- 
deration, the humility of confeflors, the tears of faints, and the 
dying terrors of perfons emjnent for piety and innocence, it is 
well known that Cefar wrote an account of the errors com- 
mitted by him in his wars of Gaul;, and that Hippocrates, 
whofe name is perhaps in rational eftimation greater than Cz- 
far’s, warned pofterity againft a miftake into which he had 
fallen. ‘$0 much,” fays Celfus, “ does the open and artlefs 
€ confeffion of an error become a man ¢onfcious that he has 
enough remaining to fupport ! his character.” 

As all error is meannels, it 1s incumbent on every man who 
confults his own dicnity, to retract it as foon as he difcovers it, 
without fearing any conine fo much as that of his own mind. 
As juftice requires that ali injuries fhould be repaired, it is the 
duty of him who has feduced others by bad pradlices, or falfe 
notions, to endeavour that fuch as have adopted his errors 
fhould know his retraction, and that thofe who have learned vice 
by his example, fhould by his example be taught amendment. 


Numps. 32, SATURDAY, Jury 7, 1750. 


OQoce re Outscorsngs Tuytss Bporas cAye extra, 
OQ» ay Oi2aY tyne, FE LOS Dipt. jene CLM LV CLHILG 
Tag G2 aperts 2 ef cov dunne----- PyTHaG. 

OF all the woes that load the mortal ftate, 

Whate’er thy portion, mildly meet thy fate; 

But eafe it-as thou canit2----- ELPHINSTON. 

> 

O large a part of human life paffes in a ftate contrary to 
<9 ont natural defires, that one of the principal topics of mo« 
ral inftruction is the art of bearing calamities. And fuch is the 
certainty of evil, oe it is the duty of every man*to furnith 
his 
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his mind with thofe principles that may enable him to a@ un- 
der it with decency and propriety. 

The fect of ancient philofophers that boafted to have carried 
this neceflary {cience to the higheft perfection, were the Stoics, 
or {cholars of Zeno, whofe wild enthufiaftic virtue pretended 
to an exemption from the fenfibilities of unenlightened mortals, 
and who proclaimed themfelves exalted, by the doctrines of 
their fe@, above the reach of thofe rkecies which embitter life 
to the reit of the world. They therefore removed pain, pover- 
ty, lofs of friends, exile, and violent death, from the catalogue 
of evils; and pafled, in their haughty fty ie, a kind of irrever- 
fible decree, by which they forbade ther to be counted ‘any 
longer among the objeéts of terror or anxiety, or to give any 
difturbance to the tranquillity of a wife man. 

This edié was I think not univerfally obferved, for though 
one of the more refolute, when he was tortured by a violent 
difeafe, cried out, that let pain harafs him to its utmoft power, 
it fhould never force him to confider it as other than indif. 
ferent and neutral; yet all had not ftubbornnefs to hold out 
againit their fenfes: for a weaker pupil of Zeno is recorded to 
have confeffed in the anguilh of the gout, that be now found 
pain to be an evil. 

It may however be queftioned, whether thefe philofophers 
can be very properly numbered among the teachers ‘of pa- 
tience; for if pain be not an evil, there feems no inftru€tion re- 
quifite how it may be borne; and therefore when they endea- 
vour to arm their followers with arguments againtt it, they may 
be thought to have given up their frit pofition. But fuch incon- 
fiftencies are to be expected fromthe greateft underftandings 
when phey endeavour to grow eminent by fingularity, and em- 
~ploy their ftrength in eftablifhing opmions oppofite to nature, 

The controverfy abort the reality of external evils is now 
at an end. That. life has many miferies, and that thofe mife- 
ries are, fometimes at leaft, equal to alt the powers of fortt- 
tude, is now univerfally contctiods and therefore it is ufeful to 
confider not only how we may efcape them, but by what means 
thofe which either the accidents of affairs, or the infirmities of 
nature muft bring upon us, may be mitigated and lightened ; 
and how we may make thofe hours lefs wretched, which the 
condition of our prefent exiftence will not allow to be very 
happy. | 

The cure for the greateft part of human miferies is not ra- 
dical, but palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal nature, 
and interwoven with our being; all attempts therefore to de- 
cline it- wholly are ufelefs and vain: the armies of pain fend 
their arrows againit us on every fide, the choice is only be- 
tween thofe which are more or lefs {harp, or tinged with poi- 
fon of greater or lefs malignity; and the ftrongeft armour 

which 
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which reafon can fupply, will only blunt their points, but 
cannot repel them. . 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in our hands is 
| patience, by which, though we cannot leffon the torments of the 
body, we can in a great meafure preferve the peace of the mind, 
and fhall fuffer only the natural and gentiine force of an evil, 
without heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its effects. 

There is indeed nothing moreunfuitable to the nature of man 
in' any calamity than rage and turbulence, which, without 
examining whether they are not fometimes impious, are at lealt 
always offenfive, and incline others rather to hate and defpife 
than to pity and affift us. If what we fuffer has been bronght 
upon us by ourfelves, it is obferved by an ancient poet, that 
patience is eminently our duty, fince no one fhould be angry at 
feeling that which he has deferved. 


Leniter ex merito quicquid patiare ferendum eft. 
Let pain deferv’d without complaint be borne. pats 


And farely, if we are confcious that we have not contributed 
to our own fufferings, if punifhment upon innocence or difap- 
pointment happens to induftry and prudence, patience, whe- 
ther more neceflary or not, is much eafier, fince our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the bitternefls of 
remorfe to add to the afperity of misfortune. 

In thofe evils which are allotted to us by Providence, priva- 
tion of any of the fenfes, or old age, it is always to be remem- 
bered, that impatience can have no prefent effect, but to deprive 
us of the confolations which our condition admits, by driving 
away from us thofe by whofe means, converfation, or advice, 
we might be amufed or helped; and that with regard to fu- 
turity, it is yet lefs to be juftified, fince, without leffening the 
pain, it cuts off the hope of that reward, which he by whom it 
is inflited will confer upon them that bear it well. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is to be avoid- 
ed, becaufe it waftes that time and attention in complaints, that, 
if properly applied, might remove the caufe. Turenne, amone 
the acknowledgments which he ufed to pay in converfation to 
the memory of thofe by whom he had been inftru“ted in the 
art of war, mentioned one with honour, who taught him not 
to {pend his ttme in regretting any miftake which he had made 
but to fet himfelf immediately and vigoroufly to repair it, , 

Patience and fubmiflion are very carefully to be diftinguithed 
from cowardice and indolence. We are not to repine, but we 
may lawfully ftruggle; for the calamities of life, like the necef- 
fities of nature, are calls to labour, and exercifes of diligence, 
When we fvel any preflure of diftrefs, we are not to conclude 
that we can only obey the will of Heaven by languifhing under 
it, any more than when we perceive the pain of thirft, we are to 
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ithagine that water is prohibited. Of misfortune it never can 
be certainly known whether, as proceeding from the hand of 
God, it is an act of favour, or of punifhment: but fince all 
the ordinary difpenfations of Providence are to be interpreted 
according to the general analogy of things, we may conclude, 
that we have a right to remove one “inconvenience as well as 
another; that’ we are only to take care lealt we purchafe eafe 
with guilt; and that our Maker’s purpofe, whether of, re- 
ward or feverity, will be anfwered by the labours which he 
lays us under the neceflity. of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any ftate, than in difeafes 
intenfeiy painful, which may indeed fuffer fuch exacerbations 
as feem to ftrain the powers of life to. their utmoft ftretch, and 
leave very little of the attention vacant to precept or reproof. 
In this ftate the nature of man requires fome indulgence, and 
every extravagance but impiety may be eafily forgiven him. 
Yet, left‘we fhould think ourfelves too foon entitled to the 
mournful privileges of irrefiftible milery, it is proper to res 
fleé that the utmoit-anguith which human wit can'contrive, or 
human malice can infliét, has been born with conftancy ; and 
that if the apins of difeafe be, as I believe they are, fometimes 
greater than thofe of artificial torture, they are therefore in 
their own nature fhorter, the vital frame is quickly broken, 
or the union between foul and body is for a time fufpended by 
infenfibility, and we foon ceafe to feel our maladies when they 
once become too violent to be borne. I think there is fome 
‘reafon for queftioning whether the body and mind are not fo 
proportioned that the one can bear all that can be inflicted on 
the other, whether virtue cannot ftand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a foul well principled will not be feparated 
fooner than fubdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our paflions, fuch as 
diminution of fortune, lofs of friends, or declenfion of charac- 
ter, the chief danger ot impatience is upon the firft attack, and 
many expedients have been contrived, by which the blow may 
be broken. Of thefe the moft general precept is, not to taka 
pleafure in any thing, of which it is not in our power to fecure 
the poffeffion to ourfelves. This counfel, when we confider 
the enjoyment of any ,terreftrial advantage, as oppofite to a 
conftant and habitual folicitude for future felicity, 1s undoubt- 
edly juft, and delivered by that authority which cannot be dif- 

uted; but in any other fenfe, is it not like advice, not to 
walk leit we fhould ftumble, or not to {ce Ieftour eyes fhould 
light upon deformity ? It ieems to me reafonable to enjoy blei- 
fings with confidence as well as-to refign them with fubmif- 
fion, and to hope for the continuance of good which we pofleis 
without infolence or voluptuoufnefs, as for the reftitution of 
that which we lJofe without defpondency or murmurs. 
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The chief fecurity againft the fruitlefs anguifh of impati~ 
ence, muft arife from frequent refiection on the wifdom and 
goodnefs of the God of nature, in whofe hands are riches and » 
poverty, honour and difgrace, pleafure and pain, and hfe and 
death. A fettled convittion of the tendency of every thing 
to our good, and of the poffibility of turning miferies into 
happinefs, by receiving them rightly, will incline us to blefs 
the name of the Lord, whether be gives or takes away. 
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Quod caret alterna requie durabile non eft.------Ovip. 


Alternate reft and labour long endure. 


N the early ages of the world, as is well known to thofe 
who are verfed in ancient traditions, when innocence was 
yet untainted, and fimplicity unadulterated, mankind was hap-- 
py in the enjoyment of continual pleafure, and conftant plenty, 
under the protection of Reft; a gentle divinity, who required 
of her worfhippers neither altars nor facrifices, and whofe rites 
were only performed by proftrations upon turfs of flowers in 
fhades of jafmine and myrtle, or by dances oa the banks of - 
rivers flowing with milk and neétar. 

Under this eafy government the firft generation breathed the 
fragrance of perpetual {pring, eat the fruits, which, without 
culture, fell ripe into their hands, and flept under bowers 
arched by nature, with the birds finging over their heads, and 
the beafts {porting about them. But by degrees they began 
to lofe their original integrity ; each, though there was more 
than enough for all, was defirous of appropriating part to him- 
felf. Then entered violence and frand, and theft and rapine. 
Soon after pride and envy broke into the world, and brought 
with them a new ftandsrd of wealth; for men, who till then 
thought themfelves rich when they wanted nothing, now rated 
their demands, not by the calls of nature, but by the. plenty 
of others ; and began to confider themfelves as poor when they 
beheld their own poffeflions exceeded by thofe of their neigh- 
bours. Now only one could be happy, becaufe only one could 
have moft, and that one was always in danger left the fame 
arts by which he had fupplanted others fhould be practifed up- 
on himfelf, ) 

Amidft the prevalence of this corruption, the ftate of the earth 
was changed; the year was. divided into feafons; part of the 
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ground became barren, and the reft yielded only berries, acornS, 
and herbs. ‘Vhe fummer and autumn indeed furnifhed a coarfe 
and inelegant fufficiency, but winter was without any relief; 
Famine, with a thoufand difeafes, which the inclemency of the 
air invited into the upper regions, made havoc among men, 
and there appeared to be danger left they fhould be deitroyed 
before they were reformed. 

To oppofe the devaftations of Famine, who fcattered the 
ground every where with carcafes, Labour came down upcn 
earth. Labour was the fon of Necefflity; the nurfeling of 
Hope, and the pupil of Art; he had the ftrength of his mother, 
the {pirit of his nurfe, and the dexterity of his governefs. 
His face was wrinkled with the wind, and fwarthy with the 
fun; he had the implements of hutbandry in one hand, with 
which he turned up the earth; in the other he had the tools 
of architeéture, and raifed walls and towers at his pleafure. 
He called out with a rough voice, “ Mortals! fee here the 
** power to whom you are configned, and from whom you are 
“to hope for all your pleafures, and all your fafety. You 
“ have long languished under the dominion of Rett, an impo- 
“tent and deceitful goddefs, who can neither protec nor re- 
“lieve you, but refigns you to the firft attacks of either Fa- 
“mine or Difeafe, and fuffers her fhades to be invaded by e- 
“ very enemy, and deftroyed by every accident. 

“« Awake therefore to the call of Labour, | will teach you 
“to remedy the fterility of the earth, and the feverity of the 
“ fky ; I will compel fummer to find provifions for the winter; 
*] wil force the waters to give you their fifh, the air its 
“ fowls, and the foreft its beafts; 1 will teach you to pierce 
“the bowels of the earth, and bring out from the caverns 
“of the mountains metals which {hall give ftrength to your 
“hands, and fecurity to your bodies, by which you may be 
“covered from the affaults of the fierceft bealts, and with 
“‘ which you thall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and fubject 
‘all nature to your ufe and pleafure.” 

Encouraged by this magaificent invitation, the inhabitants of 
the globe confidered Labour as their only friend, and hafted to 
his command. He led them out to the fields and mountains, 
and fhewed them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marthes, and change the courle of rivers. The face of things 
was immediately transformed; the land was covered with 
towns and villages, encompafled with fields of corn, and plan- 
tations of fruit-trees; and nothing was feen but heaps of grain, 
and bafkets of fruit, full tables, and crowded ftorehoules. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every hour new acqui- 
fitions to their conquefts, and faw Famine gradually difpoffeffed 
of his dominions; till at laft, amidft their jollity and triumphs, 
they were deprefled and amazed by the approach of es a 
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who was known by her funk eyes, and dejected countenance, 
She came forward trembling and groaning: at every groan 
the hearts of all thofe that beheld her loft their courage, their 
nerves flackened, their hands fhook, and the inftruments of Ja- 
bour fell from their grafp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they refleted with re- 
gret on their eafy compliance, with the folicitations of Labour, 
and began to wilh again for the golden hours which they re- 
membered to have paffed under the reign of Rett, whom they 
refolved again to vifit, and to whom they vended to dedicate 
the remaining part of their lives. Reft had not left the world; 
they quickly found her, and to atone for their former defer- 
tion, invited her to the enjoyment of thofe acquifitions which 
Lahoug had preys them. 

Reft therefore took leave of the groves and bullies! which fhe 
had hitherto inhabited, and entered. into palaces, repofed herfelf 
ia alcoves, and {lambered away the winter upon: ‘beds of down, 
and the furmmer in‘ artificial grottos with calcades playing ties 
fore her. There was indeed always fomething wanting to 
complete her felicity, and fhe could oo lull her retarning nae 
gitives to that ferenity, which they knew before their engage- 
ments with Labour: nor was her dominion entirely without 
controul, for fhe was obliged to fhare it with Luxury, though 
fhe always looked upon her as a falfe friend, by whom her in- 
fluence was in reality deftroyed, while it feoneterl to be promoted, 

The two foft aflociates, however, reigned for fome time with- 
out vifible difagreement, till at laft Luxury betrayed, her charge, 
and let in Difeafe to feize upon her worfhippers. Reft then 
flew away, and left the place to the ufurpers ; wha employed all 
their arts to fortify themfelves in theiy poffeflion, and tq 
ftrengthen the intereft of each other. 

Reft had not always the fame enemy ; \in fome places the 
efcaped the incurfions of Difeafe ; but had her refidence in- 
vaded by a more flow and fubile intruder, for very frequently 
when every thing was compofed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes,. Satiety 
would enter with a languifhing and repining look, and throw 
herfelf upon the couch placed and adorned for the accommoda- 
tion of Reft. No fooner was fhe feated than a general gloom 
fpread itfelf on every fide, the groves immediately loft ehein Vere 
dure, and their inhabitants defifted from their melody, the 
breeze funk'in fighs, and the flowers contracted their leaves and 
fhat up their odours. Nothing was feen on every fide but mul- 
titudes wandering about they knew not whither, in queft they 
knew not of what; no voice wag heard but of complaints thet 
meutioned no pain, anc! murmurs that could tell of no misfortune, 

Reft had now loft her quthority. Her followers again began 
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to treat her wth contempt; fome of them united themielves 
more clofely to Luxury, who promifed by her arts to drive 
Satiety away, and others that were more wife or had more 
fortitude, went back again to Labour, by whom they were in- 
deed prote&ted from Satiety, but deliversd up in time ta 
Laffitude, and forced by her to the bowers of Reft. 

Vhus Reft and Labour equally-perceived their reign of thort 
duration and uncertain tenure, and their empire liable to in- 
roads from thofe who were alike enemies to both. hey each 
found their fabjects unfaithful, and aye to defert them upon 
-every opportunity, Labour tobe the riches which*he had given 
always carried away as an offering to Rett, and Reft found her 
,votaries Jn every exigence flying ‘from her to beg help of La- 
bour. They, therefore, at lait determined upon an interview, 
in which dee agreed to divide the world between them, ond 
govern it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and promifed to guard the 
frontiers of each other, fo that, whenever hoftilities were at- 
tempted, Satiety fhould be intercepted by Labour, and Lafli. 
tudeexpelled by Reft. Thus the ancient quarrel was appeafed, 
and as hatred ts often fucceeded by its contrary, Reft after: 
wards became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered of 
Health, a benevolent goddels, who confolidated the union of 
her parents, and coatributed to the regular viciflitudes of their 
reign, by difpenfing her gifts to thofe only who dhared their 
lives in jut proportions between Relft and Labour, 
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Ss Non fine vano 
Aurarum et filua metu.---,- Hor. 
4a 


Alarm’d with ev'ty rifing gale, 
In ev'ry wood, inev’ry vale.----- ELPHINsTon. 


" HAVE been cenfured for having hitherto dedicated fo few 

§ of my {peculations to the ladies; and indeed, the moraliit, 
whofe inftructions are accommodated only to one halt of ‘the 
human fpecies, muft be confefled not fufliciently to have cx- 
tended his views. Yet jt is to be conbdenst, that mafculine 
duties afford more room for counfels and Rob lecgatians: as they 
are le{s uniform, and conneéted with things more fabject to 
viciffitude and accicent; we therefore find that in philolophi- 
yal difeourfes which teach by precept, or hiltorical narrative 
that 
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that inftru by example, the peculiar virtues or faults of wo- 
men fill but a fmall part; perhaps generally too {mall, for fo » 
much of our domettic happinefs 1 is in their hands, and their 
influence is fo great upon our earlieft years, that the univerfal 
intereft of the world requires them to be well inftructed in their 
province; nor can ‘it be thought proper that the qualities by 
which fo much pain or pleafure may be given, fhould be left 
to the direction of chance. 

T have, therefore, willingly given a place in my Paper to a 
letter, which perhaps may not be wholly tfelefs to them whote 
chief ambition is to pleafe, as it fhews how certainly the end 
is miffed by abfurd and jnjudicious endeavours at diftinction. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

TI ama young gentleman at my own difpofal, with a con- 
fiderable cftate ; and having pafled through the common forms 
of education, {pent fome time in foreign countries, and made 
roy felt dit hinguithed fince iny return in the politett company, — 
} am now arrived at that part of life in which every man is ex- 
pected to fettle, and provide for the continuation of his lineage. 
1 withfiood for fome time the folicitations and remonftrances 
of my aunts and uncles, but at laft was perfuaded to vifit 
Anthea, an heivefs, whofe lend lies contiguous to mine, and 
whofe birth and beauty are without objeétion. Our friends 
declared that we were born for each other, all thofe on both 
fides who had no jntereft in hindering our union, contributed 
to promote it, and were confpiring to hurry us into matri- 
mony, before we had any opportunity of knowing one ano- 
ther. I-was, however, too old to be given away without my 
own confent, and having happened to pick up an opinion, 
which to many of my rate: feemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unhappy with a large eftate, determined to ob- 
tain a nearer knowledge of the perfon with whom I was: to 
pafs the rermainder of my time. To protraé& the courtfhip 
was by no means difficult, for Avchen had a wonderful facility 
of evading quettions which ] feldom repeated, and of barring 
approaches which I had no great eagernefs to prefs. 

Thus the time paffed away in vifits and civilities, without 
ay ardent profeflions of love, or formal offers of fettlements. 
J often attended her te public places, in which, as is well 
known, all behaviour is fo much regulated by cuftom, that 
very little infight can be gained into the private character, 
and therefore I was not yet able to inform myfelf of her hu- 
mour and inclinations. 

At lait I ventured to propole to her to make one of a fall 
party, and fpend a day in viewing a feat and, gardens a few 
miles diftant; and having, upon her compliance, collected the 
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‘reft of the company, I brought, at the hour, a coach which I 
had borrowed from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy 
one myfelt till I fhould have an opportunity of taking the 
lady’s opinion for whofe ufe it was intended. Anthea came 
down, but as fhe was going to ftep into the coach, ftarted back 
with great appearance of terror, and told us that the durft not 
‘enter, for the fhocking colour ae the lining had fo much the 
‘air of the mourning coach, in which’ fhe followed her aunt’s 
funeral three years before, that fhe fhould never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with their mif- 
trefles; I therefore fent back the coach, and got another more 
gay. Into this we all entered, the coachman began to drive, 
and we were amufing ourfelves with the expeétation of what 
we fhould fee, - when, upon a {mall inclination of the carriage, 
Anthea {creamed out, that we were overthrown. We were 
obliged to fix all our attention upon her, which the took-care 
to keep up by renewing her outcries, at every corner where 
we had occafion to turn: at intervals fhe entertained us with 
fretful complaints of the uneafinefs of the coach, and obliged 
me to call feveral times on the coachman to take care and drive 
without joiting. The poor fellow endeavoured to pleafe us, 
and therefore moved very flowly, till Anthea found out that 

this pace would only keep us longer on the ftones, and defired 

that I would order him to make more {peed. He whipped his 
horfes, the coach jolted again, and Anthea very complaifantly 
told us how much fhe repented that the made one of our cem- 
pany’. 

At laft we got into, the fmooth road, and began to think our 
difficulties at an end, when, on a ideas Anthea faw a paooks 
before us, which the could not venture to pafs. We wei 
therefore obliged to alight, that we might walk over Ee 
bridge ; but when we came to it, we found it fo narrow, that 
Anthea durft not fet her foot upon it, and was content, after 
long confultation, to call the coach back, and with, innumerable 
precautions, terrors, and lamentations, croffed the brook. 

it was neceflary, after this delay, to mend our pace, and 
directions were accordingly given to the coachman, when An- 
thea informed us, that it was common for the ae to catch 
fire with a quick motion, and begged of me to look out every 
minute, left we fhould all be confumed. I was forced to obey, 


‘and give her from time to time the. moft folemn declarations 


that all was fafe, and that I hoped we fhould reach the place 
without lofing our lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we paffed ote over ways foft and hard, with more or 
with lefs fpeed, but always with new vicillitudes of anxicty 
If the ground was hard, we were jolted ; 1f fot, we were fink. 
_ing. Lf we went fatt, we fhould be overturned ; if me . 
. oulc 
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fhould never reach the place. At length fhe faw fometling 
which fhe called a cloud, and began to confider that, at that 
time of the year, it frequently thundered. This feud to be 
the capital terror, for after that the coach was fuffered to move 
on; and no danger was thought too dreadful to be encounter= 
ed, ‘provided fhe could get into a houfe before the thunder. 

Th us our whole converfation pafled in dangers, and cares, 
and fears. and confolations, and ftories of ladies dragged in the 
mire, forcéd to fpend all the night on a heath, drowned in 
rivers, or burnt with lightning; and no fooner had,a hair 
breadth efcape fet us free from one calamity, but we were 
threatened with another. 

At length we reached the houfe where we intended to regale 
apareny: and I propofed to Anthea the choice of a great num- 
ber of difhes, which the place, being weil provided ; for enter-~ 
tainment, happened to afford. She made fome objection to e- 
very thing that was offered; one thing fhe hated at that time 
of the year, another fhe thowld not bear fince fhe had feen it 
{poiled at lady Feedweil’s table; another fhe was fure they. 
could not drefs at this houfe, and another fhe could not touch 
without French fauce. At laft fhe fixed her mind upon falmon, 
but there was no falmon in the houfe. It was however pro-, 
cured with great expedition, and when it came to the table the 
found that her fright had taken away her ftomach, which in- 
deed {ne thought was no great lofs, for fhe could never believe 
that any thing at an inn could be cleanly got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company propofed, for I was 
now paft the condition of making overtures, that we fhould 
purfue our original defign of vifiting the gardens. Anthea 
declared, that fhe could not imagine what pleafure we expected 
from the fight of afew green trees and a little gravel, and two 
or three pits of clear water; that for her part the hated walk- 
ing till the cool of the ete and thought it very likely to 
rain, and again wifhed that fhe had ftaid at home. We then 
reconciled ourfelves to our difappointment, and began to talk 
on common fubjeéts, when Anthea told us that fince we came 
to fee gardens, fhe would not hinder our fatisfaG@tion. We all 
rofe and walked through the enclofures for fome time, with no 
other trouble than the neceflity of watching ieft a Grog fhould 
hop acrofs the way, which Anthea told us would certainly kill 
her, if fhe fhould happen to fee him. 

Frogs, as it fell out, there were none; but when we were 
within a farlong of the gardens, Anthea le fome theep, and 
heard the wether clink his bell, which fhe was certain was not 
hung upon him for nothing, and therefore no affurances nor 
intreaties fhould prevail upon ‘her to goa ftep further; fhe was 
forry to difappoint the company, but her life was dearer to her 
than cereinony ye 
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We came back to the inn, and Anthea now difcovered that 
there was no time to be loft in returning, for the night would 
come upon us, and a thoufand misfortunes might happen in the 
dark. The iethes were immediately hennened; and Anthe 
having wondered what could feduce her to {tay fo long, was 

eager tofet out. But we had now a new fcene of terror, every 
man we faw was a robber, and we were ordered fometimes to 
drive hard left a traveller whom we faw behind fhould overtake 
us, and fometimes to flop, left we fhould comt up to him who 
was pafling before us. She alarmed many an honeft' man by 
begging him to fpare her life as he paffed by the coach, and 
drew me into fifteen quarrels with perfons who increafed her 
fright by kiadly ftopping to enquire whether they could affiit 
us. At laft we came home, and fhe told her company next ' 
day what a pleafant ride he had been taking. 

Nee Sir, I need not enquire of you what deduétions 

be made from this narrative, nor what happinefs can arife 
ae the fociety of that woman, who miftakes cowardice for 
elegance, and imagines all delicacy to confilt in refufing to be 


pleafed. 
Tam, &c. 


Nuns. 35. TUESDAY, Jury, 17, t750. 


a ee ee Non pronuba Juno, 
Non Hymenceus adeft, non illi Gratia lecto.----Ovip. 


Without connubial Juno’s aid they wed ; 
Nor Hymen nor the Graces biefS the bed.----ELPHINSTON 


TO THE RAMBLER, 

SIR, 
A S you have hitherto delayed the performance of the pro- 

. mife, by which you gave us reafon to hope for another 
paper upon Matrimony, I imagine you defirous of colleéting 
more materials than your own experience, or obfervation, can 
fupply ; and | fhall therefore lay candidly before you an ac~ 
count of my own entrance into the conjugal ftate. 

I was about eight-and-twenty years old, when, having tried 
the divertions of the town till I began to be weary, and being 
awakened into attention to more ferious butinefs, by the fail- 
ure of an attorney to whom I had implicitly trufted the conduct 
of my fortune, I refolved to take my eftate into my own care, 
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and methodife my whole life according to the ftrifteft rules of 
ceconominal prudence. . 

In purfuance of this {cheme, I took leave of my acquaint 
ance, who difmiffed me with numberlefs jefts upon my new 
{y®em: having fir endeavoured to divert me from a defign fo 
little worthy of aman of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the 
ignorance and rufticity into which many had funk in their re- 
tirement, after having diftinguifhed themfelves in taverns and 
play-houfes, and given hopes of rifing to uncommon emincuce 
among the gay part of mankind. 

_ When I came firft inte the country, which, bv anegleé& not 

uncommon among young heirs, I had never feen fince the , 
death of my father, I found every thing in fuch confufion, 

that, being utterly without practice in bufinefs, I had great 

difticulties to encounter in difentangling the perplexities of my 

circumftances ; they however gave way to diligent application, 

and I perceived that the advantage of keeping my own accounts 

would very much overbalance the time which they could 

require. 

{ had now vifited my tenants, furveyed my land, and re- 
paired the old houfe, which, for fome years, had been run- 
ning to decay. Thefe proofs of pecuniary wifdom began to 
recommend me, as a fober, judicious, thriving gentleman, to 
all my graver neighbours of the country, who never failed to 
celebrate my management in oppofition to Thriftlefs and Lat- 
terwit, two fniart fellows, who had eftates in the fame part of 
the kingdom, which they vifited now and then in a frolic, to 
take up their rents beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make a 
feaft for the village, and tell ftories of their own intrigues, and 
then rode poft back to town to {pend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for fome time, whether I fhould 
be able to hold my refolution ; but a fhore perfeverance re- 
moved al] fufpicions. I rofe every day in reputation, by the 
decency of my converfation, and the regularity of my condnét, 
and was mentioned with great regard at the affizes, as a man 
very fit to be put in commiflion for the peace. 

During the confufion of my affairs, and the daily neceflity 
of viliting farms, adjufting contradts, letting leafes, and fuper- 
intending repairs, I found very little vacuity in my-life, and 
theretore had not many thoughts of marriage; but, in a little 
while, the tumult of bufinefs fubfided, and the exa& method 
which I had eftablifhed, enabled me to difpatch my accounts 
with great facility, I had, therefore, now upon my hands, 
the tafk of finding means to {pend my time, without falling 
back into the poor amufements which I had hitherto indulged, 
or changing them for the fports of the field, which I faw pur- 
fued with fo. much eagernefs by the gentlemen of the country, 

that 
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that they were indeed the only pleafures in which T could pro- 
mife myfelf any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this fituation man ANY difpofed me to 
with for a companion, and the known value of my eftate, with 
my reputation for frugality and prudence, eafily pained me 
admilflion into every family ; for | foon found that ne enquiry 
was made after any other v irtue, nor any teftimonial necefiary, 
but of my freedom from incumbrances, and my care of what 
they, termed the main chance, 1 faw, not without indignation, 
the eagernefs with which the dawsywekss wherever | came, 
were fet out to flow; nor could J odiider them ina ftate 
much different from proftitution, when I found them ordered 
to play their airs before me, and to exhibit, by fome feeming 
chance, fpecimens of their mufic, their work, or their houfe- 
wifery. No fooner was I placed at table, than the young lady 
was called upon to pay me fome civility or other; nor could I 
find means of efcaping, from either father or mother, fome 
account of their daughters excellencies, with a declaration, 
that they were now leaving the world, and had no brfinefs on 
this fide the grave, but to fee their children happily difpofed 
of ; that fhe whom I had been pleafed to compliment at table, 
was indeed the chief pleafure of their age, fo good, fo dutiful, 
fo great a relief to her mamma in the care of the houfe, and 
fo much her papa’s favourite for her chearfulnefs and wit, that 
it would be with the laft relu€tance that they fhould part; but 
to a worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom they 
might often vifit, they would not fo tar confult their own gra- 
tification, as to refufe her; and their tendernefs fhould be 
fhewn in her fortune, whenever a fuitable fettlement was pro- 
pofed. 

As I knew thefe overtures net to proceed from any pref?r- 
ence of me before another equally rich, I could not but look 
with pity on young perfons condemned to be fet to auction, 
and made cheap by injudicious commendations ; for hew could 
they know pete tes offered and rejected a hundred times, 
without fome lofs of that foft elevation, and maiden dignity, 
fo neceflary to the completion of female excellence ? 

I fhall not trouble you with a hittory of the ftratagems 
practifed upon my judgment, or the allurements tried upon 
my heart, which, if you have, in any part of your life, been 
acd nainted with veal politics, you will eafily coaceive. E heir 
arts have no great variety, they think nothing worth their care 
but money, and fuppofing its influence the fame upon all the 
world, feldom endeavour to deceive by any other: means than 
falfe computations. 

I will not deny that, by hearing myfelf loudly commended 
for my difcretion, I began to fet eee value upon my charac- 
ter, and was unwilling to lofe my credit by marrying for love. 

R.2 1 there- 
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1 therefore refolved to know the fortune of the lady whom'l 
fhould addrefs, before I enquired after her wit, delicacy, or 
beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitifla, the daughter of Chry- 
fophilus, whofe perfon was at leaft without deformity, and 
whofe manners were free from reproach, as ‘fhe had been bred 
up ata diftance from all common temptations. To Mitifla, 
therefore, I obtained leave from her parents to pay my court, 
and was referred by her again to her father, whofe direétion 
fhe was refolved to Guan The queftion then was, only, 

what fhould be fettled! The old gentleman made an enormous 
demand, with which 1 refufed to comply. Mitiffa was or- 
dered to exert her power; fhe told me, that if 1 could refufe 
her papa, I had no love for her; that fhe was an unhappy 
creature, and that 1 was a peviidions man: then fhe bur{t into 
tears, and fell into fits. All this, as I was no paflionate lover, 
had little effet. She next refufed to fee me, and becaufe I 
thought myfelf obliged to write in terms of diltrefs, they had 
once hopes of ftarving me into meafures ; but finding me in- 
flexible, the father complied with my propolal, and told me he 
liked me the more for being fo good at a bargain. 

I was now married to Mitifla, and was to experience the 
happinels of a match made without paflion. Mitiffa foon dif- 
covered, that fhe was equally prudent with myfelf, and had 
taken a hufband only to be at her own command, and to have 
a chariot at her owa call. She brought with her an old maid 
recommended by her mother, who taught her all the arts of 
domeftic management, and was, on every occafion, her chief 
agent and directrefs. ‘They foon mvented one reafon or other, 
to quarrel with all my fervants, and either prevailed on me to 
turn them away, or treated them fo ill, that they left me of 


themfelves, and always fupplied their places with fome brought - 


from my wife’s relations. 7 e they eftablifhed a family, over 
which I had-no authority, and which was in a perpetual con- 
{piracy againtt me iofoe “Mitiffa confidered herfelf as having a 
feparate intereft, ae thought nothing her own, but what fhe 
laid up without my know ledge. For this reafon {he brought 
me falfe accounts of the expences of the houfe, joined with my 
tenants in epenpiatats of hard times, and by means of a fteward 
of her own, took rewards for foliciting abatements of the rent. 
Her great Rape is to outlive me, that ihe may enjoy what the 
has thus accumulated, and therefore fhe is alway: contriving 
fome i improvements of her jointure land, and once tris 


ed to pro- 
cure an inja ictign to hinder ine from fall ag timber upon it for 
repairs. He ther and mother aflift her in her projeéts, and 


are Sciuehtly:! hinting that fhe’ As ill ufed, and reproaching me 


sf 1 Be &! . 
with the presents’ that other ladies receive from their hufbands. 


Such, 


~ 
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Such, Sir, was my fituation for feven years, till at lait my 
patience was exhautted, and having one day invited her father 
to my houfe, I laid the ftate of my affairs before him, detected 
'my wife in feveral of her frauds, turned out her fteward, 
charged a conitable with her maid, took my bufinefs in my 
own hands, reduced her to a fettled allowance, and now write 
this account to warn others againft marrying thofe whom they 
have no reafon to eftcem. 


I am,.&c. 


Nume. 36. SATURDAY, Jury 21, 1750. 


Aw tag’ To VOLEXES 
Tegmomerot cugiyg. Sorov 0 sti weovoysuy.----Homer. 


------Piping on their reeds, the fhepherds go 
Nor fear an ambufh, nor tufpedt a fue.--.---1’ OPE: 


HERE is fcarcely any pieces of poetry that has allured 
more readers, or excited more writers, than the Paftoral. 
It is generally pleafing, becaufe it entertains the mind with 
reprefentations of {cenes familiar to almoft every imagination, 
and of which all can equally judge whether they are well de« 
{eribed. It exhibits a life to which we have been always ac- 
cuftomed to affociate peace, and leifure, and innoceace; and 
therefore we readily fet open the heart for the admiflion of its 
images, which contribute to drive away cares and perturba- 
tions, and fuffer ourfelves, without refiitance, to be tranfported 
to elytian regions, where we are to meet with nothing ae joy, 
and plenty, and contentment; where every gale whifpers plea- 
fare, and every fhade promifes repofe. 

lt has been maintained by fome, who love to talk of what 
they do not know, that paftoral is the moit ancient poetry ; 
and, indeed, fince it is probable that poetry is nearly of the 
fame antiquity with rational nature, and fince the life of the 
firit man was certainly rural, we may reafonably conjecture, 
that, as their ideas would neceflarily be borrowed from thofe 
objcéts with which they were acquainted, their compofures, 
being filled chiefly with fuch thonghts on the vifible creation 
as mutt occur to the firft obfervers, were paftoral hymns, like 
thofe which Milton introduces the original pair finging, in the 
day of innocence, to the praife of their Maker. 

For the fame reafon that paftoral poetry was the firft em- 
ployment of the ea fp ene it is generally the firft 
literary amufement of our minds. We have feen fields, and 

meadows, 
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meadows, and groves, from the time that our eyes opened 
upon life; and are pleafed with birds, and brooks, and breezes, 
much earlier than we engage among the actions and paflions of 
mankind. We are therefore delighted with rural pictures, be- 
caufe we know the original at an age when our curiofity can be 
very little awakened, by defcriptions of courts which we never 
beheld, or reprefentations of paflion which we never felt. 

The fatisfaétion received from this kind of writing not only 
begins early, but lafis long; wedo not, as we advance into 
the intelle€tual world, throw it away among other childith 
amufements and paftimes, but willingly return to it in any 
hour of indolence and relaxation. The images of true pa- 
ftoral have always the power of exciting delight, becaufe the 
works of nature, from which they aredrawn, have always the 
fame order and beauty, and continue to force themfelves upon 
our thoughts, being atonce obvious to the moift carelefs re. 
gard, and more than adequate to the ftrongeft reafon, and fe- 
vereft contemplation. Our inclination to ftillnefs and tranquil- 
lity 1s feldom much lefiened by long knowledge of the bufy and 
tumultuary part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of pleafure, we recur 
to it in old age as a port of reft, and perhaps with that fecon- 
dary and adventitious gladnefs, which every man feels on re- 
viewing thofe places, or recolle&ting thofe occurrences, that 
contributed to his youthful enjoyments, and bring him back to 
the prime of life, when the world was gay with the bloom of 
novelty, when mirth wantoned at his fide, and hope fparkled 
before him. 

The fenfe of this univerfal pleafure has invited numbers with- 
aut number to try their {kill in paftoral performances, in which 
they have generally fucceeded after the manner of other imita- 
tors, tranfmitting the fame images in the fame combination 
from one to another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may 
guefs at the whole feries of the compofition; nor will a man, 
after the perufal of thoufands of thefe performances, find his 
knowledge enlarged with a fingle view of nature not produced, 
before, or his imagination amufed with any new application of 
thofe views to moral purpofes., 

Lhe range of pattoral is indeed narrow, for though nature 
itfelf, philofophically confidered, be inexhauftible, yet its ge- 
neral effeéts on the eye and on the ear are uniform, and inca- 
pable of much variety of defcription. Poetry cannot dwell 
upon the minuter diftin@ions, by which one fpecies differs from 
another, without departing from that fimplicity of grandeur 

which fills the imagination; nor difle& the latent qualities of 
things, without lofing its general power of gratifying every 
roind by recalling its conceptions, However, as each age 
makes fome dilcoveries, and thofe difcoveries are by degrees 
generally 


© 
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generally known, as new plants or modes of culture are intro- 
duced, and by little and little become common, paftoral might 
receive, from time to time, {mall augmentations, and exhibit 
once in a century a fcene fom ewhat varied. 

But paftoral fubje&ts have been often, like others, taken 
into the hands of thofe that were not qualified to aaentt them, 
men to whom the face of nature was fo little known, that they 
have drawn it only after their own imagination, and changed 
or diftorted her features, that their portraits might appeac 
fomething more than fervile copies from their predeceflurs.: 

Not only the images of rural life, but the’occafions on which 
they can be properly produced, are few and general. The 
ftate of a man confined to the employments and pleafures of 
the country, is fo little diverfified, and expofed to fo few of 
thofe accidents which produce perplexities, terrors and fur- 
prizes, in more complicated tranfactions, that he can be fhewn 
but feldom in fuch circumftances as attract curiofity. His am- 
bition is without policy, and his love without intrigue. He 
has no complaint-to make of his rival, but that be is richer 
than himfelf; nor any difafters to lament, but a cruel miftrefs, 
or a bad harvett. 

The conviction of the neceflity of fome new fource of plea- 
fure, induced Sannazarius to remove the fcene from the fields 
to the fea, to fubftitute filherman for fhepherds, and derive 
his fentiments from the pifcatory life; for which he has been 
cenfured by fucceeding critics, pecante the fea is an object 
of terror, and by no means proper to amufe the mind and lay 
the pailions afleep. Againft this objet he might be defend- 
ed by the eftablifhed maxim, that the poct has a right to feledt 
his images, and is no more obliged to fhew the fea in a ftorm, 
then the eed under an inundation; but may difplay, all the 
pleafures, and conceal the dangers oF the water, as he may lay 
his fhepherd under a fhady beach, without giving him an ague, 
or letting a wild beaft loofe upon him. 

There are however two defects in the pifcatory eclogue, 
which perhaps cannot be fupplied. The fea, though in hot 
countries it is confidered by thofe who live, like Sannazarius, 
upon the coaft, as a place of pleafure and diverfion, has not- 
withftanding much lefs variety than the land, and therefore 
will be fooner exhanfted by a defcriptive writer. When he has 
once fhewn the fun rifing or fetting upon it, curled its waters 
with the vernal breeze, rolled the waves in gentle fucceflion 
to the fhore, and enumerated the fifh {porting in the fhaliows, 
he has nothing remaining but what is common to all other 
poetry, the complaint of a Shy th for a drowned lover, or the 


indignation of a fifher that his oyfters are refuted, and Mycon’s 
accepted. 


Anothe 
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Another obftacle to the general reception of this kind of poe- 
try, is the ignorance of maritime pleafures, in which the great- 
er part of mankind muft always live. To all the inland inhabi- 
tants of every region, the fea is only known as an immenfe dif- 
fufion of waters, over which men pafs from one country to ano- 
ther, and in which life is frequently loft. They have, there- 
fore, no opportunity of tracing, in their own thoughts, the de- 
{criptions of winding fhores, and calm bays, nor can look on 
the poem on which they are mentioned, with other fenfations 
than on a fea chart, or the metrical geography of Dionyfius. 

This defe& Sate was hindered from perceiving, by 
Writing in a learned language to readers generally acquainted 
with the works of nature; but if he had made his attempt in 
any vulgar tongue, he would foon have difcovered how vainly 
he had endeavoured to make that loved, which was not under- 
ftood. 

I am afraid it will not be found eafy to improve the paftorals 
of antiquity; by any great additious or diverfifications. Our 
defcriptions may indeed differ from thofe of Virgil, as an En- 
glifh from an Italian fummer, and, in fome' refpects, as modern 
from ancient life ; but as nature is in both countries nearly the 
fame, and as poetry has to do rather with the paflions of men, 
which are uniform, than their cuftoms, which are changeable, 
the varieties, which time or place can furnifh, will be inconfi- 
derable: and I fhall endeavour to fhew, in the next paper, how: 
little the latter ages have contributed to the improvement of 


the ruftic mufe. 


Nums. 37. TUESDAY, Jury 24,1750. 


Canto que folitus, fi quando armenta vocabat, } 
Amphion Dirceus--- VIRGIL. 


Such ftrains I fing as once Amphion play’d, 
When lift’ning flocks the powertul call obey’d.----ELPHINSTON. 


Nu writing or judging of Paftoral Poetry, neither the authors 

nor critics of latter times feem to have paid fufficient regard 
to the originals left us by antiquity, but have e: itangled teenie 
felves with unneceffary difficulties, by advancing principles, 
which having no foundation in the nature of things, are wholly 
to be rejected from a {pecies of compofition in which, above all 
others, mere nature is to be regarded. 


It 
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It is therefore neceflary to enquire after fome more diltiné 
and exact idea of this kind of writing. ‘This may, I think, be 
eafily found in the paftorals of Virgil, from whofe opinion it 
will not appear very fafe to depart, if we confider that every ad- 
vantage of nature, and of fortune, concurred to complete his 

’ productions ; that he was born wut great accuracy and feverity 
of judgment, enlightened with ail the learning of one of the 
brighteft ages, and embellifhed with the elegance of the Roman 
court ; that he employed his powers rather in improving than 
inv enting, and therefore muft have endeavoured to recompenfe 
the want of novelty by exaCtnefs; that taking Theocritus for 
his original, he found pattoral far advanced towatds perfection, 
and that having fo great a rival, he muft have proceeded with 
uncommon caution. ‘ 

If we fearch the writings of Virgil for the true definition of 
Hi paftoral, it will be found a poem an which any,action or paf- 

Sion 1s reprefented by its effecis upon a country life. Whatfoever 
therefore may, according to the common courfe of things, hap- 
pen in the country, may afford a fubje& for a paftoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to thofe who are 
verfed in the writings of the modern critics, that there is no 
mention of the golden age. I cannot indeed eafily difcover 
why it is thought neceflary to refer defcriptions of a rural {tate 
to remote times, nor can I perceive that any writer has confiit- 
ently preferved the Arcadian manners and fentiments. The 
only reafon, that I have read, on which this rule has been 
founded, is, that according to the cuftoms of modern life, it is 
improbable that fhepherds fhould be capable of harmonious 
numbers, or delicate fentiments ; and therefore the reader muft 
exalt his adess of the paftoral charatter, by carrying his thoughts 
back to the:age in which the care of Gere and flocks was the 
employment of the wifeft and greateft men. 

Thefe reafoners feem to have been led into their hypothefis, 
by confidering paftoral, not in general, as a reprefentation of 
rural nature, and confequently a3 exhibiting the ideas and fen- 
timents of thofe, whoever they are, to whom the country af- 
fords pleafure, or employment, but fimply as a dialogue, or nar- 
rative of men aétually tending fheep, and buficd im the lowett 
and mott laborious offices; from whence they very readily con- 
cluded, fince charaf&ters muft neceflarily be preferved, that ei- 
ther the fentiments muit fink to the level of the fpeakers, or 
the fpeakers muft be raifed to the height of the fentiments. 

In. confequence of thefe original errors, a thoufand precepts 
have been given, which have only Couinibated to perplex and 
confound. Some have thought it neceflary that the imaginary 
manners of the golden age, fhould be univerfally preferved, and 
have therefore Beveved: “that nothing more could be admitted in 
paftoral, than lilies and rofes, and rocks and ftreams, among 
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which are heard the gentle whifpers of chafte fondnefs, or the 
foft complaints of amorous impatience. In paftoral, as in other 
writings, chaftity of fentiment ought doubtlefs to be obferved, 
and purity of manners to be reprefented; not becaufe the poet 
is confined to the images of the golden age, but becaufe, ha- 
ving the fubje@ in his own choice, he ought always to confult 
. the intereft of virtue. a a 
Thefe advocates for the golden age lay down other principles, 
not very cenfiftent with their general plan; for they tell, us, 
that, to fupport the charaéter of the fhepherd, it is proper that 
all refinement fhould be avoided, and that fome flight inftances 
of ignorance thould be interfperfed. Thus the fhepherd in Vir- 
gil is fuppofed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, and 
in Pope the term Zodiac is too hard for a ruftic apprehension. 
But if we place our fhepherds in their primitive condition, we 
may give them learning among their other qualifications; and 
if we fuffer them to allude at all to things of latter exiftence, 
which, perhaps, cannot with any great propriety be allowed, 
there can be no danger of making them fpeak with too much 
accuracy, fince they converfed with divinities, and tranfmitted 
to fucceeding ages the arts of life. 
Other writers, having the mean and defpicable condition of 
a fhepherd always before them, conceive it neceflary to degrade 
the language of paftoral by obfolete terms and ruftic words, 
which they very learnedly call Doric, without refleGting, that 
they thus became authors of a mangled diale&t, which no human 
being ever could have {poken, that they may as well refine the 
fpeech as the fentiments of their perfonages, and that none of 
the inconfiftencies which they endeavour to avoid, is greaterthan 
that of joining elegance of thought with coarfenefs of diétion. 
Spenfer begins one of his paftorals with ftudied barbarity,; 


Diggon Davie, I bid her good-day: 
Or, Diggon her is, or I miflay. 

Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
But now her is a moft wretched wight. 


What will the reader imagine to be the fubje& on which {peak- 
ers like thefe exercife their eloquence? Will he not be fomie- 
what difappointed, when he finds them met together to condemn 
the corruptions of the church of Rome? Surely, at the fame 
time that a fhepherd learns theology, he may gain fome ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 
Paftoral admits of all ranks of perfons, becaufe pérfons of all 
ranks inhabit the country. It excludes not, therefore, on ac- 
count of the charaéters neceflary to be introduced, any eleva- 
tion or delicacy of fentiment; thofe ideas only are improper, 
which, not owing their original to rural objeéts, are not pafto- 
ral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 
Nunc 
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Nunc fcio quid fit Amor, duris in. cautibus ium 
Timarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nec generis nottri puerum nec fanguinis, edunt ; 


I know thee, Love, in deferts thou wert bred, 
And at the dugs of favage typers ted’; 
Alien of birth, ufurper of the plains.---- DRYDEN. 


which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to ftill greater. 
impropriety. 


I know thee, Love, wild as theraging main, 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain; 
Thou wert from s#tna’s burning entrails torn, 
_ Begot in tempeits, and in thunders bora! 
, 


Sentiments like thefe, as they have no ground in nature, are in- 
deed of little value in any poem, but in-paftoral they are pat- 
ticularly liable to cenfure, becaufe it wants that exaltation 
above common life, which in tragic or heroic writings often 
reconciles us to bold flights and daring figures. 

Paftoral being the pepeble ntation Be ation or paffion, by its 
effects upon a country iife, has nothing peculiar but its confine- 
ment to rural imagery, without oahies it ceafes to be paftoral. 
This is its true characteriftic, and this it carmot lofe by an: 
dignity of fentiment, or beauty of diction. ‘Vhe Pollio of Vir- 
gil, with all its elevation, is a compofition truly bucolic, though 
rejected by the critics; for all the images are either taken from 
the country, or from the religion of the age common to all 
parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more difputable kind, becaufe 
though the fceae lies in the country, the fong being religious 
and hiftorical, had been no lefs adapted to any other audience 
or place. Neither can it well be defended as a fiétion, for the 
introdudtion of a god feems to imply the golden age, and yet 
he alludes to many fubfequent tranfactions, and mentions Gal 
lus the poet’s contemporary. 

It feemsineceffary, to the perfetion of this poem, that the 
occafion which is fuppofed to produce it, be at leaft not incon- 
fifteut with a country life, or lefs likely to intereft thofe who 
have retired into places of folitude and quiet, than the more 
bufy part of mankind. It is therefore improper to give the 
title of a paftoral to verfes, in which the fpeakers after the 
flight mention of their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in the 
church, aid corruptions in the government, or to lamentations 
of the deat! h of fome illuftrious’ "perfor, whom when once the 
poet has called a fhepherd, he has no longer any labour upon his 
hands, but can make the clonds weep, and lillies wither, and the 
fheep hang their heads, without art or learning, genius os pase 
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It is part of Claudian’s charatter of his ruftic, that he com- 
putes his time not by the fucceflion of confuls, but of harveits. 
Thofe who pafs their days in retreats diftant from the’ theatres 
of bufinefs, are always leaft likely to: hurry their imagination 
with public affairs. Hie 

The facility of treating aétions or events in the paftoral ftile, 
‘has incited many writers, from whom more judgment might 
have been expected, to put the forrow or the joy which the oc- 
cafion required into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrfis, and 
as one abfurdity muft naturally be expected to make way for 
another, they have written with an utter difregard both of life 
and nature, and filled their produ@tions with mythological allu- 
fions, with incredible fitions, and with fentiments which net- 
ther paflion nor reafon could have dictated, fince the change 
which religion has made in the whole fyftem, of the world. 


‘ 


Nuns, 38. SATURDAY, Jury 28,1750, 


Auream qnifquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obfoleti 
Sordibus tech, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula,----.--- HorACE. 


The man within the golden mean, 

Who can his boldeft. with contain, 

Seeurely views the ruin’d cell, 

Where fordid want and torrow dwell; 

And in himlelf ferenely great, 

Declines an envied room of ftate.------ FRANCIS. 


MONG many parallels which men of imagination have 
drawn between the natural and moral ftate of the world, 
it has been obferved that happinefs, as wellas virtue, confifts in 
mediocrity ; that to avoid every extreme is neceflary, even to 
him who has no other care than to pafs through the prefent 
Atate with eafe and fafety; and that the middle path is the road 
ef fecurity, on either fide of which are not only the pitfals of 
vice, but the precipices of ruin. 
Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, wereor ante 
Mediocrity is beft, has been long confidered as an univerfal 
principle, extended through the whole compafs of life and na- 
‘ture. The experience of every age feems to have given it new 
confirmation, and to fhew that nothing, however {pecious or 
alluring, is purfued with propriety, or enjoyed with fafety, be- 
yond certain limits. 


Loe 


Even 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be confidered as 
the moft folid and durable of all terreftrial advantages, are 
found, when they exceed the middle point, to draw the pof- 
feflor into many calamities, eafily avoided by others that have 
been lefs bountifully earned or adorned. We fee every day 
women perifh with infamy, by having been too willing to fet 
their beauty to thew, and others, though not with equal guilt 
or mifery, yet with very fharp remorie, langutthing in decay, 
negle&, and obfcurity, for having rated their youthful charms 
at too higha price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon be 
“thought to deferve much regard, very few fighs would be 
mented for eminent oe fuperlative elegance of form ; “ for 
“ beautiful women,” fas he, “are feldom of any great ac= 
“ complihments, ie caufe they, for the moft part, ftudy beha- 
“ viour rather than virtue.” 

Health and vigour, and a happy conftitution of the corpo- 

real frame, are of abfolute neceflity to the enjoyment of the 
comforts, ie to the performance of the duties of life, and re- 
quifite in yet a greater meafure to the accompli ifhment of any 
thing Uuftrious or diftinguifhed; yet even thefe, if we can 
judge by their apparent confequencest are fpncanes not very 
beneficial to thofe on whom they are moft liberally beftowed. 
They that frequent the chambers of the fick, will generally 
find the tharpeft pains, and moft ftubborn niatediee’ among 
them whom contidence of the force of nature formerly be- 
trayed to negligence and irregularity ; and that fuperfluity of 
ftrength, which was at once their boaft and their f{nare, has 
often, in the latter part of life, no other effet than it continues 
ion long in impotence and anguith. 

Thefe gitts of nature are, howey et, always bleflings in them- 
felves, and to be acknowledged with gr atitude to hirn that gives 
them; fince they are, in their regular and legitimate effedts, 
productive of happinefs, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
tary corruption, or idle negligence. And as there is little 
canger of purfuing them with too much ardour of anxiety, be- 
caufe no fkill or diligence can hope to procure them, the un- 
certainty of their influence upon our lives is mentioned, not to 
depreciate their real value, but to reprefs the difcontent and 
envy to which the want of them often gives occafion in thole 
who do not enough fufpect their own frailty, nor confider how 
much lefs is the calamity of not poflefling great powers, than 
of not uling them aright. 

Of all thofe things that make us fuperior to others, there is 
none fo much within the reach of cur endeavours as riches, 
nor any thing more eagerly or conftantly defired. Poverty 1s 
an evil always i in our view, an evil complicated with fo many 
circumftances of mueeaneld and vexation, that every man is 
ftudious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is therefore re- 

quired, 
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quired, that we may be exempt from the gripe of neceflity ; 

when this putpofe is once attained, we naturally with for 
more, that the evil which is reparded with fo much horrer, 
may be yet at a greater diftance from us; as he that has once 
felt or dreaded the paw of a favage, will not be af reft till they 
are parted by fome barrier, which may take away all pollibi- 
lity of a fecond attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreafonably indulged, Cleo- 
bulus would, perhaps, not refufe to extend his mediocrity. 
But it almoft always happens, that the man who grows rich 
changes his notions of poverty, {tates his wants by fome new 
meafure, and from flying the enemy that purfued him, bends 
his endeavours to overtake thofe whom he fees before him. 
‘The power of gratifying | his appetites increafes their demands; 
a thoufand withes croud in upon him, Dpoe ae to be fatis~ 
fied, and vanity and ambition open profpeéts to defire, which 
ftill grow wider, as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds: an eager- 
nefs for increafe of pofleffions deluges the foul, and we fink into 
the gulphs of infatiability, only becaufe we a not fuficiently 
confider, that all real need is very foon fupplied, and all real 
danger - its invafion eafily precluded; that the claims ‘of 
v2 vanity, being without limits, mutt be denied at-laft; and that 
the pain of reprefling them is lefs pungent before they have 
been long accuftomed to compliance. 

Whofoever thall look heedfully upon thofe who are eminent 
for their riches, will not think their condition fuch as that he 
fhould hazard his quiet, and much lefs his virtue, to obtain it. 
For all that great wealth gencrally gives above a moderate for~ 
tune, 1s more room for the freaks of caprice, and more privi- 
lege for ignorance and vice, a quicker fucceffion of flatteries, 
and a larger circle of voluptuouinels. 

There is one reafon feldom remarked, which makes riches. 
lefs defirable. Too much wealth is very frequently the occa- 
fion of poverty. He whom the wantonnefs of abundance has 
once foitened, eafily finks into neglect of his aifairs; and he 
that thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far from being 
poor. He will foon be involved in pe rplexities, which his in-~ 
experience will render unfurmountable ; he will fly for help to 
i i e whofe intereft it is that he fhould be more diftreffed, and 
will be at laft torn to pieces by the vultures that always hover 
over fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by along Gorin gant’ 
of drought, Hamet and Rafchid, two neighbouring fhepherds, 
faint with thirft, ftood atthe common boundary of their grounds, 
with their Bobks and herds panting round them, and in extre- 
mity of diflrefs prayed for water. On a fudden the air was 
becalmed, the birds ceafed to chirp, and the flocks to bleat. 


‘They 
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They turned their eyes every way, and faw a bei ing of mighty 
ftature advancing through the va‘ley, whom they ‘kne w upon 
his nearer approach’ to be the Genius of diftribution. In one 
hand he held the theaves of plenty, and in the other the fabre 
of deftruction. The fhepherds ftood trembling, and would 
have retired before him; but he called to them with a voice 
gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening among the {pices 
of Sabea: “Fly not from your benefactor, children of the 
“duit! Iam come to offer you gifts, which only your own 
‘‘ folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and water 
«Twill beftow: let me know with how much you will be 
“ fatisfied: fpeak not rafhly; confider, that of whatever can 
“be enjoyed by the body, excefs is no lefs dangerous than 
“ fearcity. When you remember the pain of thirft, do not 
“ forget the oes of fuffocation. Now, Hemet tell me 
* your requeft.” 

“O being, kind and beneficent,” fays Hamet, “ let thine 
“eye pardon my confufion. I entreat a little brooks which 
“ ia fummer {hall never be dry, and in winter never Byeslow tt 
“Tt is granted,” replies the Genius; and immediately he 
opened the ground with his fabre, and a fountain bubbling up 
under their feet {cattered its rills over the meadows; the flow-~ 
ers renewed their fragrance, the trees fpread a greener foilage, 
and the flocks and herds quenched their thirit. 

Then turning to Rafchid, the Genius invited him likewife 
to offer his petition. “I requeft,” fays Rafchid, “that thou 
“ wilt turn the Ganges through my grounds, with all his wa- 
“ ters, and all their inhabitants.” Hamet was ftruck with the 
greatuefs of his neighbour's fentiments, and fecretly repined 
in his heart, that he had not made the fame petition before 
him; when the Genius fpoke: “ Rafh man, be not infatia- 
“ble! remmember, to thee that is nothing which thou. cant 
“ufe; and how are thy wants greater than the wants of 
* Hamet? Rafchid repeated his defire, and. pleafed himfelf 
with the mean appearance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
fence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then re- 
tired towards the river, and the two fhepherds ftood waiting 
the event. As Rafchid-was looking with contempt upon his 
neighbour, on a fudden was heard the roar ef ie eso and 
they found by the mighty ftream that the mounds of the Ganges 
were broken. ‘The flood rolled forward into the lands: of 
Rafchid, his plantations were torn up, bis flocks overwhelmed, 
he was [wept away before it, and a crocodile devoured him, 
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NuMB. 39. TUESDAY, JULY? 345 1750. 


Infelix-----nulli bene nupta marito.----AUSsONIUS. 


Unbleft, ftill doom’d to wed with mifery. 


HE condition of the female fex has been frequently the 
FP tanjea of compatflion to medical writers, becaufe their 
conftitution of body is fuch, that every ftate of life brings its 
peculiar difeafes: they are placed, according to the proverb, 
between Scylla and Ghary bdis, with no oun choice than of 
dangers equally formidable ; and whether they embrace mar- 
riage, or determine upon a ‘fingle life, are expofed in confe- 
quence of their choice, to foeieks tnifery and death. 

It were to be Wihed that fo great a degree of natural infe- 
licity might not be encreafed by adventitious and artificial mi- 
feries ; and that beings whofe beauty we cannot behold without 
admiration, and whofe delicacy we cannot contemplate without 
tendernefs, might be fuffered to enjoy every alleviation of their 
forrows. But, however it has happened, the cuftom of the 
world feems to have been formed in a kind of confpiracy againft 
them, though it does not appear but they had themfelves an 
equal fhare in its eftablifhment; and prefcriptions which, by 
whomfoever they were begun, are now of long continuance, 
and by confequence of great authority, feem to have alm 
excluded them from content, in whatfoever condition they fhall 
pafs their lives. 

if they refufe the fociety of men, and continue in that ftate 
which is reafonably fuppofed to place happinefs moft in their 
own power, they feldom give thofe that frequent their conver- 
fation, any exalted notions of the bleflings of liberty; for whe- 
ther it be that they are angry to fee with what inconfiderate 
eagernefs other heedlefs females ruth into flavery, or with what 
abfurd vanity the married ladies boaft the change of their con- 
dition, and condemn the heroines who endeavour to affert the 
natural dignity of their fex; whether they are confcious that, 
like barren countries, they are free, only becaufe they were 

ever thought to deferve the trouble of a conqueft, or imagine 
that their fincerity 3 is not always unfufpected, when they de- 
clare their contempt of men ; it is certain, that they generally 

appear to have fome great and inceffant caufe of uneafinefs, 
and that many of them have at laft been perfuaded, by power- 
ful rhetoricians, to try the life which they had fo long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time, when they » 
leaft became them. 


What 
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What are the real caufes of the impatience which the ladies 
difcover in a virgin ftate, | fhall perhaps take fome other oc 
cafion to examine. That it is not to be envied for its happinefs, 
appears from the folicitude with which it is avoided; from 
the opiaion univerfally prevalent among the fex, that no wo- 
man continues long ig it but becaufe fhe is not invited to for- 
fake it; from the difpofition always fhewn to treat old maids 
as the refufe of the world; and from the willingnefs with 
which it is often quitted at laft, by thofe whofe experience hes 
enabled them to judge at leifure, and decide with authority. 

Yet fuch is life, that whatever jis propofed, it is much eafier 
to find reafons for rejeting than embracing. Marriage, though 
a certain fecurity from the reproach and folitude of antiquated 
virginity, has yet, as it is ufually conducted, many diladvan-~ 
tages, that take away much from the pleafure which fociety 
promifes, and might afford, if pleafures and pains were honeft- 
ly fhared, and mutual confidence inviolably preferved. 

The miferies, indeed, which many ladies fuffer under con- 
jugal vexations, are to be confidered with great pity, becaufe 
their hufbands are often not taken by them as objects of affec- 
tion, but forced upon them by authority and violence, or by 
perfuafion and importunity, equally refiftlefs when urged by 
thofe whom they have been always accuftomed to reverence 


_ and obey; and it very feldom appears, that thofe who are 


thus defpotic in the difpofal of their children, pay any regard 
to their domeftic and perfonal felicity, or think it fo much to 
be enquired whether they will be happy, as whether they will 
be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, which pa- 
rents, not in any other refpe& to be numbered with ‘robbers 
and aflaffins, frequently commit, that, in their eftimation, 
riches and happinefs are equivalent terms. They have pafled 
their lives with no other with than that of adding acre,to acre, 
and filling one bag after another, and imagine the advantage 
of a daughter fufliciently confidered when they have fecured 
“her a large jointure, and given her reafonable expectations of 
living in the midit of thefe pleafures, with which fhe had 
feen her father and mother folacing their age. 

There is an economical oracle received among the pruden- 
tial part of the world, which advifes fathers to marry their 
daughters left they foould marry themfelves;. by which I fup- 
pofe it is implied, that women left to their own conduét, gene- 
rally unite themfelves with fuch partners as can contribute very 
little to their felicity. Who was the author of this maxim, or 
with what intention it was originally uttered, if have not yet 
difcovered; but imagine that however folemnly it may be 
tranfmitted, or however implicitly received, it can confer no 
authority which nature has denied, it ¢annot licenfe Titius to 
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be unjuft, left Gaia fhould be imprudent; nor give right to 
imprifon for life, left liberty fhould be ul employed. 

That the ladies have fometimes incurred imputations which 
might naturally produce ediéts not much in their favour, muit 
be confefled by their warmeit advocates; and I have indeed 
feldom obferved, that when the tendernefs or virtue of their 
parents has preferved them from forced marriage, and left 
them at large to chufe their own path in the labyrinth of life, 
they have made any great advantage of their liberty. . They 
commonly take the opportunity of independence-to trifle a- 
way youth, and lofe their bloom in a hurry of diverfions, re- 
curring in a fucceflion too quick to leave room for any fettled 
refle€tion ; they fee the world without gaining experience, and 
at laft regulate their choice by motives trifling as thofe of a 
girl, or mercenary*as thofe of a raifer. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her father, with 
a very large fortune, and with the reputation of a much larger; 
fhe was therefore followed and carefled by many men of rank, 
and by fome of underftanding; but having an infatiable defire 
of pleafure, fhe was not at leifure, from the park, the gardens, 
the theatres, vifits, aflemblies, and mafquerades, to attend 
ferioufly to any propofal, but was ftill impatient for a new flat- 
terer, and neglected marriage as always in her power; till in 
time her admirers fell away, wearied with expence, difgufted 
at her folly, or offended by her inconftancy; fhe heard-of con- 
certs to which fhe was not invited, and was more than once 
forced to fit ftill at an aflembly for want of a partner. In 
this diftrefs, chance threw in her way Philotryphus, a man 
vain, glittering, and thoughtlefs as herfelf, who had fpent a 
{mall fortune in equipage and drefs, and was {hining in the laft 
fuit for which his taylor would give him credit, He had been 
long endeavouring to retrieve his extravagance by marriage, 
and therefore foon paid his court to Melanthia, who after fome 
weeks of infenfibility faw him at a ball, and was wholly over- 
come by his performance ina minuet. They married; but a 
man cannot always dance, and Phylotryphus had no other 
method of pleafing: however, as neither was in any great de- 
gree vicious, they live together with no other unhappinefs, 
than vacuity of mind, and that tafteleffnefs of life, which pro- 
ceeds from a faciety of juvenile pleafures, and an utter inability 
to fill their place by nobler employments. As they have known 
the fafhionable world at the fame time, they agree in their 

notions of all thofe fubjects on which they ever fpeak, and 
being able to add nothing to the ideas of each other, are not 
much inclined to converfation, but very often join in one with, 
“ That they could fleep more, and think lefs.” 

Argytis, after having refufed a thoufand offers, at laft con- 
fented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother of a duke, a 

mat 
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man without elegance of mein, beauty of perfon, or force of 
underftanding ; who, while he courted-her, could not always 
forbear allufions to her birth, and hints how cheaply {he 
would’ purchafe an alliance to fo illuftrious a family. His con- 
duct from the hour of his marriage has been infufferably ty- 
rannical, nor has he any other regard to her than what arifes 
from his defice that her appearance may not difgrace him. 
Upon this principle, however, he always orders that fhe fhould 
be gaily dretied, and {plendidly attended; and fhe has, among 
a her mortifications, the happinefs to take place of her eldeft 
alter. 


Noms. 40. SATURDAY, Avucust 4, 1750, 


fe eae Nec dicet, cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis? Hee nugee feria ducent 
In mala deritum femel.----------------------- HORACE. 


Nor fay, for trifles why fhould f difpleafe 

The man I love? For trifles iuch as thefe 

To ferions mifchiefs lead the man I love; 

If once the flatterer’s ridicule he prove.----- FRANCIS. 


L has been remarked that Authors are genus irritibili, a 
generation very eafily put out of temper, and that they fel- 
dom fail of giving proofs of their irafcipility, upon the flight- 
eft attack of criticifm, or the moft gentle or modeft offer of 
advice and information. 

Writers being beft acquainted with one another, have repre- 
fented this chara&ter as prevailing among men of literature, 
which a more extenfive view of the world would have fhewn 
them to be diffufed through all human nature, to mingle itfelf 
with every fpecies of ambition and defire of praife, and to dif- 
cover its effets with greater or lefs reftraint,.and under dif- 
guifes more or lefs artful, in all places and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more obferved, becaufe 
they neceflarily appeal to the decifion of the public. Their 
enmities are incited by applaufes from their parties, and pro- 
longed by treacherous encouragement for general diverfion ; 
and when the conteft happens to rife high between men of 
genius and learning, its memory is continued for the fame rea- 
fon as its vehemence was at firft promoted, becaufe it gratifies 


the malevolence or curiofity of readers, and relieves the vacan- 
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cies of life with amufement and laughter. The perfonal dif- 
putes, therefore, of rivals in wit are : fometimes tranfmitted to 
pofterity, when the grudges and heart-burings of men lefs 

~ confpicuous, though carried on with equal bitternefs, and pro- 
duétive of greater evils, are expofed to the knowledge of thofe 
only whom they nearly affect, and fuffered to pafs off and be 
forgotten among common and ies tranfadtions. 

The refentment which the difcovery of a fault or folly pro- 
duces, muft bear a certain proportion to our pride, and will re- 
gularly be more acrimonious as pride i is more immediately the 
principle of action. In whatever therefore we with or’ima- 
gine ourfelves to excel, we fhall always be difpléafed to, have 
our claims to reputation difputed, and more difpleafed, if the 
accomphfhment be fuch as. can expect reputation only for its 
reward. For this reafon it is common to find men break out 
into rage at any infinnations to the difadvantage of their wit, 
who have borne with great patience Teflections on their mo- 
rals; and of women it has been always known, that no cenfure 
wounds fo deeply, or rankles’ fo long, as that which charges 
them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with trifling pur- 
fuits, and pleafe themfelves moft with things of fmall import- 
ance, I have often known very fevere and lafting malevolence 
excited by unlucky cenfures, which would have fallen without 
any etfe&t, had they not happened to wound a part remarkably 
tender. Guftulus, who valued himfelf upon the nicety of his 
palate, difinherited: his eldeft fon for telling him that the wine, 
which he was then commending, was the fame which he ad 
fent away the day before not fit to be drunk. Proculus with- 
drew his kindnefs from a nephew, whom he had always con- 
fidered as the moft promifing genius of the age, for happening 
to praife in his prefence the graceful horfeman{hip of Marius. 
And Fortunio, when he was privy counfellor, procured a clerk 
to be difmilted from one of the public offices, in which he was 
eminent for his fkill and affiduity, becaufe he had been heard 
to fay, that there was another man in the kingdom on whofe 
fkill at billiards he would lay his money again{t Fortunio’s. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one houfe, and fha- 
red all the pleafures.and endearments of infancy together. They 
enterea npon life at the fame time, and continued their conf- 
dence and friendfhip; confulted BK other in every change of 
their drefs, and every admiflion of a new lover; thought every 
diverfion more entertaining whenever it happened that both 
were prefent, and when feparated juftified the condué, and ce- 
lebrated the excellencies of one another. ‘Such was wheis inti+ 
macy, and fuch their fidelity; till a birth- night approached, 
when Floretta took one morning an opportunity, as they were 
confulting upon new clothes, to Vadvife her friend not to dance 

au 
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at the ball, and informed her that her performance the year 
before had not an{wered the expectation which her other ac- 
complifhments had raifed. Felicia commended ‘her fincerity, 
and thanked her for the caution ; but told her that fhe danced 
to pleafe herfelf, and was in very little concern what the men 
might take the liberty of faying, but that if her appearance gave 
her dear Floretta any uneafinefs the would flayaway. Floretta 
had now nothing left but to makenew proteftations of fincerity 
and affection, with which Felicia was fo well fatisfied that they 
parted with more than ufnal fondnefs. They ftill continued to 
vifit, with this only difference, that Felicia was more pun@ual 
dan before, and often slaved how high a value fhe put upon 
fincerity, how much fhe thought that goodnefs to be efteemed 
which would venture to admonifh a friend of an error, and with 
what gratitude advice was to be received, even when it might 
happen to proceed from miftake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great ferioufnels, told Mloretta, 
that though her beauty was fuch as gave charms to whatever fhe 
did, and her qualifications fo extenfive, that fhe could not fail of 
excellence in any attempt, yet fhe thought herfelf obliged by 
the duties of friendfhip to inform her, that if ever the betrayed. 
want of judgment, it was by too frequent compliance with foli- 
citations to fing, for that her manner was fomewhat ungraceful, 
and her voice had no great compals. It is true, fays Floretta, 
when [ fung three nights ago at lady Sprightly’s, | was fen 
with a cold; but I fing for my own fatisfaction, and am not in 
the leaft pain whether I am liked. However my dear Felicia’s 
kindnefs is not the lefs, and I fhall always think myfelf happy 
in fo true a friend, 

From this time, they never faw each other without mutual 
profeflions of efteem, and declarations of eS but went 
foon after into the country to vifit their relations. When they 
came back, they were prevailed on, by the importunity of new 
acquaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of the town, 
and had frequent occafion when they met, to bewail the diltance 
at which they were placed, and the uncertainty which each 
experienced of finding the other at home, 

Thus are the fondeft and firmett friend{hips diffelved, by 
fuch opennefs, and fincerity, as interrupt our enjoyment of our 
own approbation, or recall us to the remembrance of thofe 
failings, which we are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means neceflary to imagine, that he who 1s offend- 
ed at advice, was igncrant of the fault, oe refents the admoni- 
tion as.a falfe charge; for perhaps it is moft natural to be en-—~ 
raged, when there is the f{trongeit conviction of our own guilt, 
While we can eafily defend our character, we are no more 
difturbed at an accufation, than we are alarmed by an enemy 

whom 
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whom we are fure to conquer; and whofe attack, therefore, 
will bring us honour without danger. But when a man feels 
the reprehenfion of a friend feconded by his own heart, he is 
eafily heated into refentment and revenge, either hee ue he 
hoped that the fault of which he was confeious had efcaped the 
notice of ethers ; or that his friend had looked upon it with ten+ 
dernefs.and extenuation, and excufed it for the fake of his other 
virtues ; or had confidered lim as too wife to need advice, or 
too delicate to be fhocked with reproach: or, becaufe we can- 
not feel without pain thofe refleCtions Pigtod: which we have 
been endeavouring to lay afleep ; and when pain has produced 
anger, who would not willir ely believe, that it ought to be dif. 
charged on others, rather than on himfelf? 

The refentment produced by fincerity, whetever be its imme- 
diate caufe, is fo certain, and generally fo keen, that very few 
have magnanimity fufficient for the praétice of a duty, which, 
above moft others expofes its votaries to hardthips and perfe- 
cutions; yet friend{hip without it is of very little value, fince 
the great ufe of fo clofe an intimacy is that our virtues may be 
guarded and encouraged, and our vices reprefled in their firft 
appearance by timely dolamuiad and*falytary remonftrance. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly valuable fhal] 
be obtained in our prefent fate, but with difficulty and danger. 
He that hopes for that advantage which is to be gained from un- 
reftrained communication, muft fometimes hazard, by unplea- 
fing truths, that friendfhip which he afpires to merit. The chief 
rule to be obferved in the exercife of this dangerous office, is to 
preferve it pure from all mixture of intereft or vanity ; to for- 
bear admonition or reproof, when our confcience tells us that 
they are incited not by the hopes of reforming faults, but the 
defire of fhewing our difcernment, or gratifying our own pride 
by the mortification of another. It is not indeed certain that _ 
the moft refined caution will find a proper time, for bringing a 
man to the knowledge of his own failings, or tee moft zealous 
benevolence reconcile him to that judgment, by which they are 
detected ; but he who endeavours only the happinefs of him 
whom he reproves, will always have either the fatisfaétion of 
obtaining or deferving kindnefs ; if he fucceeds, he benefits his 
friend, and if he fails, he has at leaft the Piieleietlaets that he 
fulfurs for only doing well. 


Numes. 
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Nulla recordanti lux eft ingrata gravifque, 
Nulla fuit cujus non meminiffe velit. 
Amplhiat etatis fpatium fibi vir bonus, hoc eft 
Vivere bis, vita pofle priore frui.-------------- --Mart. 


No day's remembrance fhall the good regret, 

Nor with one bitter moment to forget ; 

They ftretch thelimits of this narrow {pan, 

And, by enjoying, live paft lite again.-------------F. Lewis 


O few of the hours.of life are filled up with objects adequate 
\_3 to the mind of man, and fo frequently are we in want of pre~ 
fent pleafure or employment, that we are forced to have re- 
courte every moment to the paft and future for fupplemental 
fatisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of our being, by recol- 
lection of former pafiages, or anticipation of evetits to come. 

IT cannot but confider this neceffity of fearching on every fide 
for matter on which the attention may be employe ed, asa ftrong 
proof of the fuperior and celeftial nature of the foul of man. 
We have no reafon to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more extenfive capacities, than the prefervation of 
themfelves, or their {pecies, requires; they feem always to be 
fully employed, or to be completely at eafe without employ- 
ment, to feel few intelleétual miferies or pleafures, and to have 
no exuberance of underftanding to lay out upon curiofity or 
caprice, but to have their minds exactly adapted to their bodies, | 
with few other ideas than fuch as corporeal pai or pleafure 
imprefs upon them. 

Of memory, which makes fo large a part of the excellence of 


_ the human foul, and which has fo much influence upon all 15 


other powers, but a {mall portion has been allotted to.the ani- 
mal world. We do not find the grief, with which the dains 
lament the lofs of their young, proportionate to the tendernels 
with which they carefs, the affiduity with which they feed, or 
the vehemence with which they defend them.. Their regard 
for their offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in ap- 
pearance, lefs than that of a human parent); but when it is ta- 
ken away, it is’ very foon forgotten, and, after a fhort abfence, 
if brou ght again, wholly difregarded. 

That they have very’ little Spoumenabratior of any hae once 
out of the reach of their fenfes, and fcarce any power of com- 
paring the prefent with the paft, and regulating their conclufions 

from 
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from expericnce, may be gathered from this, that their intellects 
are produced in their full perfeCtion. The f{fparrow that was 
hatched lait {pring makes her firft neft the enfuing feafon, of the 
{ame materials, and with the fame art, as in any following year; 
and the hen conduéts and thelters her firft brood of chickens 
with the prudence that fhe ever attains. 

It has been afked by men who love to perplex any thing that 
is plain to common underftandings, how reafon differs from in- 
ftind ; and Prior has with no great propriety, made Solomon 
himicte declare, that, to diftinguifh them is the fool’s ignorance, 
and the pedant’s pride. To give an accurate anfwer to a que- 
ftion, of which the terms are not completely underftood, is 1m- 
poflible; we do not know in what either reafon or inftin@ con- 
fift, and therefore cannot’ tell with exaétnefs how they differ , 
bar furely he that contemplates a thip and a bird’s neft, will 
not be lonz without finding out, that the idea of the one was 
imprefled at once, and continued through all the progreflive 
defcents of the fpecies, without variation or improvement ; and 
that the other is the refult of experiments compared with ex- 
periments, has grown by accumulated obfervation, from lefs to 
greater excellence, and exhibits the colleétive knowledge of 
different ages, and various profeflions. 

Memory i is the purveyor of reafon, the power which places 
thofe images before the mind upon which the judgment is to be 
exercifed, ‘and which treafures up the determinations that are 
once pafied, as the rules of future ation, or grounds of fubfe- 
quent conclufions. : 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may be faid 
to place us in the clafs of moral agents. If we were to aé& only 
in confequence of fome immediate impulfe, and receive no di- 
rection from internal motives of choice, we fhould be puthed 
forward by an invincible fatality, without power or reafon for 
the moft part to prefer one thing to another, becaufe we could 
make no comparifon but of objects which might both happea 
to be prefent. 

We owe to memory not only the increafe of our knowledge, 
and our progrefs in rational enquiries, but many other intellec- 
tual pleafures. Indeed, almoft all that we can be faid to enjoy 
is paft or future; the prefent i is In perpetual motion, leaves us 
as foon as it arrives, ceafes to be prefent before its prefence is 
well perceived, and is only known to have exifted by the effects 
which it leaves behind. The greateft part of our ideas arifes, 
therefore, from the view before or behind us, and we are happy 
or siiferable, according as we are affected by the furvey of our 
life, or our prof{pedct of future exiftence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at fuch a diftance 
from us, that we cannot take the whole concatenation into our 
view, we have generally power enough oyer our imagination to 

turn 
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turn it upon pleafing {cenes, and can promife ourfelves riches, 
honours, and delights, without intermingling thofe vexations 
and anxieties, with which all human enjoyments are polluted. 
If fear breaks i in on one fide, and alarms us with dangers and 
difappointments, we can call in hope on the other, to folace us 
with rewards, and efcapes, and victories; fo that we are fel- 
dom without means of palliating remote evils, and can gene- 
rally footh ourfelves to tranquillity, whenever any trouble- 
fome prefage happens to attack us. 
. Itis therefore, I believe, much more common for the folitary 
and thoughtful, to amufe themfelves with fchemes of the future, 
than reviews of the paft. For the future is pliant and duétile, 
and will be eafily moulded by a ftrong fancy into any form. 
But the images which memory prefents are of a ftubborn and 
untractable nature, the objects of remembrance have already 
exifted, and left their fignature behind them imprefled upon 
the mind, fo as to defy all attempts of rafure, or of change. 
As the fatisfations, therefore, arifing from memory are lefs 
arbitrary, they are folid, and are, indeed, the only joys which 
we can call our own. Whatever we have ‘6nce repofited, as 
Dryden exprefles it, zm the facred treafure of the paft, is out 
of the reach of Ecrinae or violence, nor can be loft either by 
our own weaknefs, or another’s malice: 


Bee! Non tamen irritum 
Quodcungue retro eft efficiet, neque 
. : \ 
Diffinget, infe@tumgue reddet, 
Quod fugiens femel hora vexit. 


Be fair or foul, or rain or fhine, 
The joys I have poffets’d in (pite of fate are mine, 


Not heav’n itfelf upon the paft has pow’r, 
But what has been has been, and I have had my hour.-.----DRYDEN. 


There is certainly no greater happinefs, than to be able to 
look back on ‘a life ufefully and virtuoufly employed, to trace 
our own progrefs in exiftence, by fuch tokens as excite neither 
fhame nor forrow. Life, in which nothing has been done or 
fuffered to diftinguifh one day from another, is to him that 
hath pafled it, as if it had ttever been, except that he is ¢on- 
{cious how ill he has hufbanded the great depofit of his Crea- 
tor. Life, made memorable by crimes, and diverfified through 
its feveral periods by wickednefs, is indeed eafily reviewed, 
but reviewed only with horror and remorfe. 

The great confideration which ought to influence us in the 
ufe of the prefent moment, is to arife from the effet, which, as 
well or ill applied, it muft have upon the time to come ; ie 
though its aCtual exiftence be inconceivably fhort, yet its effects 
are unlimited; and there is not the fmalleft point of time but 
may extend its confequences, either to our hurt or our advan- 
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tage, through all eternity, and give us reafon te remember it 
for ever, with anguifh or exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory feems particularly to 
claim Diese mnaaee over the ather faculties of the mind, is our 
declining age. - 1t has been remarked by former writers, that 
old men are generally narrative, and fall eafily into recitals of 
paft tranfa@tions, and accounts of, perfons known to them in 
their youth. When we approach the verge of the grave it is 
more eminently true ; . 


% 


Vite fumma brevis {pem nos vetat inchoare longam 


Life’s fpan forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And ftretch thy hopes beyond thy years.---------+ .-CREECH. 


We have no longer any pofibility of great vieiflitudes in our 
favour ; the changes which are to happen in the world wilt 
come too late for our accommodation ; and thofe who have no 
hope before them, and to whom their prefent ftate is painful 
and irkfome, mutt of neceflity turn their thoughts back to try 
what retrofpeét will afford. It ought, therefore, to be the care 
of thofe who wilh to pafs the laft hours with comfort, to lay 
up fuch atreafure of pleafing ideas, as hall fupport, the’ expen 
ces of that time, which is to depend: wholly upon the fund al» 
ready acquired. e 


ac-ooeae Petite hinc juvenefque fenefque 
Finem animo certuim, miterif{que viatica canis. 


Seck here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here, fuff’ring age, a blefs’d provifion find.------EUPHINSTON. 


In youth, however unhappy, we folace ourfelves with thé 
hope of better fortune, and however vicious, appeafe our con- 
{ciences with intentions of repentance ; but she time comes at 
laft, in which life has no more to promife, in which happinefs 


can be drawn only from recollection, and virtue will be all that 
we can recollect with pleafure. 


é 
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Mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora,s---------. HoRACE. 

How heavily my time revolves along !--.-.- ELPHINSTON. 
TO THE RAMBLER. 

Mr Rameter, 


] AM no great admirer of grave writings, and therefore ver 
frequently lay your papers afide before I have read them 
through ; yet I cannot but confefs that, by flow degrees, you 


have 
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have raifed my opinion of your underftanding, and that, though 
I believe it will be long before I can be prevailed upon to re« 
gard you with much kindnefs, you have, however, more of my 
efteem than thofe whom I fometimes make happy with opportu- 
nities to fill my tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I fhall therefore 
chufe you for the confidante of my diftrefles, and afk your coun- 
fel with regard to the means of conquering or efcaping them, 
though I never expe@ from you any of that foftnefs and pliancy, 
which conftitutes the perfection of a companion for the ladies : 
as in the place where [ now am, I have recourfe to the maftiff 
for proteétion, though J have no intention of making hima lap. 
dog. 5 
My mamnia is a vey fine lady, who has more numerous and 
more frequent affemblies at her houfe, than any other perfon in 
the fame quarter of the town. I was bred from my earlieft in- 
fancy in a perpetual tumult of pleafure, and remember to have 
heard of little elfe than mefiages, vifits, playhoufes and balls, of 
the aukwardnefs of one woman, and the coquetry of another, 
the charming convenience of fome rifing fafhion, the difficulty 
of playing a new game, the incidents of a mafquerade, and the 
dreifes of a court-night. I knew before I was ten years old all 
the rules of paying and receiving vilits, andto how much civility 
every one of my acquaintance was entitled; and was able to re- 
turn, with the proper degree of referve, or of vivacity, the ftated 
and eftablifhed an{wer to every compliment ; fo that 1 was very 
foon celebrated as a wit anda beauty, and had heard before [ 
was thirteen, all that is ever faidtoa young lady. My mother 
was generous to fo uncommon a degree as to be pleafed with my 
advance into life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to 
enjoy the fame happinefs with herfelf; though moft women 
about her own age were very angry to fee young girls fo for- 
ward, and many young gentlemen told her how cruel it was to 
throw new chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize over them at 
the fame time with her own charms, and thofe of her daughter. 

| have now lived two and twenty years, and have patiled of 
each year nine months in town, and three at Richmond ; fo that 
my time has been fpent uniformly in the fame company, and 
the fame amufements, except as fafhion has introduced new di- 
vertions, or the revolutions of the gay world have afforded new 
fucceffions of wits and beaux. However, my mother is fo good 
an ceconomilt of pleafure, that 1 have no {pare hours upon my 
hands; for every morning brings fome new appointment, and 
every night is hurried away by the neceflity of making our ap- 
pearance at different places, and of being with one lady at the 
opera, and with another at the card-table. 

When the time came of fettling our {cheme of felicity for the 
fummer, it was determined that I fhould pay a vifit to a rich 


aut ina remote country. As you know the chief converla- 
U2 tion 
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tion of all tea-tables, in the {pring,. arifes from a communication 
of the manner in which time is ta be pafled till winter, it was a 
great relief to the barrennefs of our topics, to relate the plea- 
fures that were in {tore for me, to defcribe my uncle’s feat, with 
the park and gardens, the charming walks and beautiful water- 
falls ; and every one told me how much fhe envied me, and what 
fatisfattion fhe had once enjoyed i in a Stdation-of the fame kind. 
As we are all credulous in our own favour, and willing to 
imagine fome latent fatisfaction in any thing which we have not 
experienced, I will confefs to you, without-reftraint, that I had 
fuffered my head to be filled with expectations of forme name- 
lefs pleafure in a rural life, and that [hoped for the happy hour 
that fhould fet me free from noife, and flutter, and ceremony, 
difmifs me to the peaceful fhade, and lull me in content and 
tranquillity. To folace myfelf ‘guider the mifery of delay, I 
fometimes heard a ftudious lady of my acquaintance read pafto« 
rals, I was delighted with fcarce any talk but of leaving the 
town, and never went to bed without dreaming of groves, and 
meadows, and frilking lambs. : 
At length [had all.my clothes in a trunk, and faw the coach 
at the door; | fprung in with ecftacy, quarrelled with my maid 
for being too long in taking leave of the other fervants, and re- 
joiced as the-g round grew lefs which lay between me and the 
completion of my withes. A. few days brought me to a large old 
houfe, encompatied on three fides with woody hills, and looking 
from the front on a gentle river, the fight of which renewed all 
my expectations of pleafure, aad gave me fome regret for hav- 
ing lived fo long without the enjoyment which thefe delightful 
{cenes were now to afford me. My aunt came out to receive 
me, butin a drefs fo far removed from the prefent fafhion, that I 
could fe arcely look upon her without laughter, which ‘would 
have been no kind requital for the trouble which fhe had taken 
to make herfelf fine againft my arrival. The night and the next 
morning were driven along with enquiries about our. family ; 
my aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me ftories of m 
great grandfather’s bravery in the civil wars, nor was it lefs than 
three ‘days before I could perfuade her to leave me to myfelf. 
At laft economy prevailed, fhe went in the ufual manner 
about her own affairs, and I was at liberty to range in the wil- 
dernets; aad fit by the cafcade. he novelty of the objects 
about me pleafed for a while, but after a few days they were 
new no longer, aad | foon began to perceive that the countr 
was not my element ; that fhades, and flowers, and lawns, and 
waters, had very fon exhaufted all their power of pleafing, and 
that Thad not in myfelf any fund of fatisfaétion with which I 
could fupply the lofs of my cuftomary amufements. 
I unhappily told my aunt, in the firft warmth of our embraces, 
that I had leave to itay with her ten weeks, Six only are yet 
gone, 
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gone, and how fhall I live through the remaining four? I go 
out and return ; I pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I catch 
an infect, and when I have examined its colours, fet it at liber- 
ty; I fling a pebble into the water, and fee one citcle fpread 
after another. When it chances to rain, I walk in the great 
hall, and watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play with a 
litter of kittens, which the cat happens to have brought in a 
lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I fhall grow melancholy, and therefore 
encourages the neighbouring gentry to vifitus. They came at 
firft with great eagernefs to fee the fine lady from London, but 
when me met, we had no common topic on which we could 
converfe ; they had no curiofity after plays, operas, or mufic ; 
and I find as little fatisfaction from their accounts of the quare 
rels, or alliances of families, whofe names, when once I can 
efcape, I fhall never hear. The women have now feen me, 
know how my gown is made, and are fatisfied; the men are 
generally afraid of me, and fay little becaufe they think them- 
felves not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus am I condemned to folitude; the day moves flowly 
forward, and I fee the dawn with uneafinefs, becaufe I contider 
that night is at a great diftance. I have tried to fleep by a 
brook, but find its murmurs ineffeCtual ; fo that | am forced 
to be awake at leaft twelve hours, without vifits, without cards, 
without laughter, and without flattery. | walk becaufe 1 am 
difgufted with fitting ftill, and fit down becaufe | am weary 
with walking. I have no motive to action, nor any object of 
love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I cannot drefs with fpi- 
rit, for { have neither rival nor admirer. 1 cannot dance with- 
out a partner, nor be kind, or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and fuch it is likely to continue 
for a month to come. I have not yet declared againft exift- 
ence, nor called upon the deflinies to cut my thread; but I 
have fincerely refolved not to condemn myfelf to fuch another 
fummer, nor too haftily to flatter myfelf with happinefs. Yet 
I have heard, Mr Rambler, of thofe who never thought 
themfelves fo much at eafe as in folitude, and cannot but fuf- 
pect it to be fome way or other my own fault, that, without 
great pain, either of mind or body, Iam thus weary of myfelf; 
that the current of youth ftagnates, and that ! am languifhing 
in a dead calm, for want of fome external impulfe. 1 fhall 
therefore think you a benefaétor to our fex, if you will teach 
me the art of living alone; for | am confident that a thoufand 
and a thoufand and a thoufand Jadies, who affe& to talk with 
ecftafies of the pleafures of the country, are, in reality, lixe 
me, longing for the winter, and wifhing to be delivered from 
themfelves by company and diverfion. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
EuPHELiA: 
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Nouns. 43. TUESDAY, AucusT 14, 1750. 


Flumine perpetuo torrens folet acrius ine, 
Sed tamen hee brevis eft, illa perennis aqua.-----Ovip. 


In courfe impetuous foon the torrent dries, ; 
The brook a conftant peaceful ftream fuppplies---F. Lewis. 


T is obferved by thofe who have written on the conftitution 

‘of the human body, and the eriginal of thofe difeafes by 
which it is alflicted, that every man comes into the world mor- 
bid; that there is no temperature fo exattly regulated but that 
fome humour is fata illy predominant, and that we are generally 
impregnated, in our firft entrance upon life, with the feeds of 
that malady, which, in time, fhall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the intelleCtual fa- 
culties. Some that imagine themfelves to have looked with 
more than common penetration into human nature, have en- 
deavoured to perfuade us, that each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purpofes, and with defires unal- . 
terably determined to particular objects, from which the atten- 
tion cannot be long diverted, and which alone, as they are well 
or ill purfued, stat produce the praife or bes, the happinefs 
or mifery, of his future life: 

This pofition has not, indeed, been hitherto proved with 
ftrength proportionate to the affurance with which it has been 
advanced, and, perhaps, will never gain much Se by 
a clofe examination. 

If the do€trine of innate ideas be itfelf difputable, there 
feems to be little hope of eftablifhing an opinion, which fup- 
pofes that even complications of ideas have been given us at 
our birth, and that we are made by nature ambitious, or co- 
vetous, before we know the meaning of either power or 
money. 

Yet as every ftepin the progreflion of exiftence changes our 
pofition with refpect to- the things about us, fo as to lay us 
open to new aijaults and par ticular dangers, and fubjeéts us to 
inconveniencies from which any other fitwation is exempt 5; asa 
public or a private life, youth and age, wealth and poverty, 
have all fome evil — adherent, which cannot wholly be 
efcaped but by quitting the ftate to which it is annexed, and 
fubmitting to the incumbrances of fome other condition ; fo it 
cannot be denied that every difference in the ftruéture of the 
mind has its advantages and its wants; and that failures and 
defects, infeparable from humanity, however the powers of 
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underftanding be extended or contracted, there will on one fide 
or the other always be an avenue to error and mifcarriage. 

There feem to be fome fouls fuited to great, and others to 
little employ ments ; fome formed to foar aloft, and take in 
wide views, and others to grovel on the ground, and confine 
their regard to anarrow fphere. Of thefe the one is always in 
danger of becoming ufelefs by a daring negligence, the other 
by a fcrupulous folicitude ; the one collects many ideas, but 
confuled and indiftinét; the other is bufied in mintte accu- 
racy, but without compats and without dignity. 

_ The general error of thofe who poflefs powerful and ele- 
vated underftandings, is, that they form {chemes of too great 
extent, and flatter themfelves too haftily with fuccels ; they 
feel their own force to be great, and, by the complacency with 
which every man furveys himfelf, imagine it {till greater: they 
therefore look out for undertakings worthy of their abilities, 
and engage in them with very little precaution, for they ima- 
gine that without premeditated meafures, they fhall be able to 
find expedients in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
confider all prudential maxims as below their regard, to treat 
with contempt thofe fecurities and refources which others 
know themfelves obliged to provide, and difdain to accomplifh 
their purpofes by eftablifhed means, and common gradations. 

. Precipitation, thus incited by the pride of intelle&tual fupe. 
Tlority, is very fatal to great defigns. The refolution of the 
combat is feldam equal to the vehemence of the charge. He 
that meets with an oppofition which he did not expect, lofes 
his courage, The violence of his firft onfet is fucceeded by a 
Jaiting and _unconquerable languor ; mifcarriage makes him 
fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the contemplation of 
an attempt, in which he has fallen below his own expectations, 
is painful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally turns his at- 
tention to more pleafing objects, ard habituates his imagina- 
tion to. other entertainments, till, by flow degrees, he quits 
his firft purfuit, and fuffers fome other proje& to take pofleffion 
of his thoughts, in which the fame ardour of mind promifes 
him again certain fuccefs, and which difappointments of the 
fame kind compel him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an undertaking, 
often intercepts and prevents the fleadinefs and_perfeverance 
always neceflary in the condué ofa complicated {cheme, where 
many interefts are to be connected, many movements to be 
adjufted, and the joint effort of diftind: and independent powers 
to be direéted to a fingle point. In all important events 
which have been fuddenly brought to pafs, chance has been 
the agent rather than reafon; and, therefore, however thofe, 
who feemed to prefide in the tranfaction, may have been cele- 
brated by fuch as loved or feared them, fucceeding times have 

commonly 
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commonly confidered them as fortunate rather than prudent. 
Every defign in which the conneétion is. regularly traced from 
the firft motion to the laft, muft be formed and executed by 
calm intrepidity, and requires not only courage which’ danger 
cannot turn afide, but conftancy which fatigues cannot weary, 
and contrivance which impediments cannot exhauft. 

All the performances of human art, at which we look with 
praife or wonder, are inftances of the ‘refiftlefs force of perfe-- 
verance: it is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and’ 
that diftant countries are united with canals. If a man was to 
compare the effect of a fingle ftroke of the pick-ax, or of one 
impreflion of the fpade, with the general defign and laft refult, 
he would be overwhelmed by the fenfe of their difproportion ; 
yet thofe petty operations, inceflantly continued, in time fur- 
mount the greateft difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and’ 
oceans bounded, by the flender force of human beings. 

Itis therefore of the utmoft importance, that thofe who have , 
any intention of deviating from the beaten roads of life, and 
acquiring a reputation fuperior to names hourly fwept awayy 
by time among the refufe of fame, fhould add to their reafon, 
and their f{pirit, the power of perfifting in their purpofes ; ac- 
quire the art of fapping what they cannot batter, and the habit. 
of vanquifhing obftinate refiftance by obftinate attacks. 

The ftudent who would build his tee on folid foun- 
dations, and proceed by juft degrees to the pinnacles of truth,’ 
is direéted by the great philofopher of France to begin by 
doubting of his own exifterice. In like manner, whoever oeould 
complete any arduous and intricate caterprize: fhould, as foon | 
as his imagination can cool after the firft blaze of hope, place 
before his own eyes every poflible embaraflment that may re- 
tard or defeat him. He fhould firft queftion the probability of 
fuccefs, and then endeavour to remove the objections that he 
has raifed. It is proper, fays old Markham, to exercife your 
horfe on the more inconvenient fide of the courfe, that if he: 
fhould, in the race, be forced upon it, he may not be difcou-" 
raged ; and Horace advifes his poetical friend to confider 
every day as the laft which he thall enjoy, becaufe that will 
always give pleafure which we receive beyond our hopes. If 
we alarm ourfelves beforehand with more dificulties than we 
really find, we thall be animated by unexpected facility witn 
double fpirit ; and if we find our cautions and fears juftifed 
by the confequences, there will however happen nothing againft 
which provifion has not been made, no fudden {hock will be 
received, nor will the main fcheme be difconcerted. 

There is, indeed, fome danger left he that too fcrupuleufly 
balances probabilities, and too perfpicacioufly forefees obfta- 
cles, fhould remain always in a ftate of inaction, without ven- - 


furing upon attempts on which he may perhaps {pend his la-~ 
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bour without advantage. But previous defpondence is not the 
fault of thofe for whom this eflay is defigned ; they who res 
quire to be warned againft precipitation, will not fuffer more 
fear to intrude into their contemplations than is neceflary to 
allay the effervefcence of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes 
has kindly {hewn how 2 man may prove to himfelf his own ex- 
iftence, if once he can be prevailed upon to queftion it, fo the 
ardent and adventurous will not be long without finding fome 
plaufible extenuation of the greateft difficulties. Such, indeed, 
is the uncertainty of all human affairs, that fecurity and defpair 
are equal follies, and as it is prefumption and arrogance to an. 
ticipate triumphs, it is weaknefs and cowardice to prognofti- 
cate mifcarriages. The numbers that have been ftopped in 
their career of happinefs, are fufficient to fhew the uncertainty 
of human forefight; but there are not wanting contrary in- 
{tances of fuch fuccefs obtained againft all appearances, as may 
warrant the boldeft flights of genius, if they are fupported by 
unfhaked perfeverance. 


Nums. 44. SATURDAY, AvucustT 18, 1750, 


O ag c& Atro eott.---= Homer. 


~-.----Dreams defcend from Jove. woeere Pore. 


-TO THE RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which made fo 
ftrong an impreffion on me, that I remember it every 
word; and if you are not better employed, you may fead the 
relation of it as follows. 

Methought I was in the midft of a very entertaining fet of 
company, and extremely delighted in attending to a lively 
converfation, when on a fudden I perceived one of the moit 
fhocking figures imagination can frame, advancing towards me. 
She was dreft in black, her fkin was contratted into a thoufand 
wrinkles, her eyes deep funk in her head, and her complexion 
pale and livid as the countenance of death. Her looks were 
filled with terror and unrelenting feverity, and her hends armed 
with whips and fcorpions. As foon as fhe came near, with a 
horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very blood, fhe bid 
me follow her. J.obeyed, and fhe led me through rugged 
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paths, befet with briars and thorns, into a deep folitary- valley. 
Wherever fhe paffed, the fading verdure withered beneath her 
fteps; her peftilential breath infected the air with malignant 
vapours, obfcured the luitre ef the fun, and involved the fair 
face of heaven in univerfal gloom. Difmal howlings refounded 
through the foreft, from every baleful tree the night-raven 
uttered fis’ dreadful note, and the profpeéct was filled with de- 
folation and horror. In the midft of this tremendous fcene 
my execrable guide addieffed me in the following manner : 

“& Retire with me rafh_ unthinking mortal, from the 
* vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn that plea- 
“‘ fure was not defigned the portion of human life. Man was 
“born to mourn ane to be wretched; this is the condition of 
« all below the ftars, and whoever endeavours to oppofe it, 
“ aéts in contradition to the will of heaven. Fly then from 
“‘ the fatal enchantments of youth, and focial delight, and here 
* confecrate the folitary hours to lamentation and woe, Mt- 
“ fery is the duty of all fublunary beings, and every enjoy- 
‘ment is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worfhipped 
“ only by the mortification of every fenfe of pleafure, and the 
“ everlafting exercife of fighs and tears.” 

This melancholy piéture of life quite funk my fpirits, and 
feemed to annihilate every principle of joy within me. I 
threw myfelf beneath a blafted yew, where the winds blew 
cold and difmial round my head, and dreadful apprehenfions 
chilled my heart. Here I refolved to lie till the hand of death, 
which I impatiently invoked, fhould put an end to the i 
ries of a life fo deplorably wretched. In this fad fituation, I 
f{pied: on one hand of me a deep muddy river, whofe heavy 
waves rolled on in flow fullen murmurs. Here I determined 
to plunge, and was juft upon the brink, when I found myfelf 
fuddenly drawn back. JI turned about, and was furprized by 
the fight of the loylieft object I had ever beheld. The moft 
engaging charms of youth and beauty appeared in all her 
forin; effulgent glories {parkled in her eyes, and their awful 
{plendours were foftened by the gentleft looks of compaffion 
and peace. At her approach, the frightful {pectre, who had 
bafore tormented me, vanifhed away, and with her all the 
horrors fhe had caufed. The gloomy clouds brightened into 
chearful fun-fhine, the groves recovered their verdure, and the 
whole region tacked gay and blooming as the garden ef Eden. 
I was quite tranfported at. this unexpetted change, and revi- 
ving pleafure began to glad my thoughts, when, with a look 
of inexpreflible {weetnefs, my beauteous deliyerer thus utter- 
ed her divine inftructions. . 

“ My name is Religion. T am. the offspring of Truth and 
“ Love, and the parent of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. That 
* moniter, from whole power [have freed you, 1s called Su- 

« ‘perftition, 
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«, peritition, fhe is the child of Difcontent, and her followers 
‘are Fear and Sorrew. ‘Thus different as we are, fhe has 
“often the infolence to aflume my name and charaéter, and 
“feduces unhappy mortals to think us the fame, till the; at 
“length, drives them to the borders of Defpair, thac dread- 
* on abyfs into which you were yult going to fink. 
“Look round and furvey the various beauties of the globe, 
“ which heaven has deftined for the feat of human race, and 
* confider whether a world thus exquifitely framed could be 
meant for the abode of mifery and pain. For what end lras 
“the lavifh hand of Providence diffufed fuch innumerable 
ee objects of delight, but that all might rejoice in the privilege 
** of exiftence, and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent 
“ Author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleflings he has fent, is 
“virtue and obedience; and to reject them. merely as means 
“ of pleafure,’ is pitiabe ignorance, or abfurd perverfenefs. 
* Infinite goodnefs is the fource of created, exiftence = the pro- 

“ per tendency of every rational being, from the higheft ordet 

“of raptured feraphs, to the meaneft ral of men, 1s to rife 

* mceflantly from lower degrees of happinels to higher. They 
“have each faculties affigned them for various orders of 
“ delights.” 

“ What,” cried I, “ is this the languages of Religion? Does 
“the lead her votaries through flowery paths, and bid them 

“pafs an ‘unlabotious life? Where are the painful toils of 

“ virtue, the mortifications of penitents, the felf-denying ex- 

“ercifes of faints and heroes ?” 

“ The true enjoyments of a reafonable being,” anfwered 
the mildly, “do not confift in unbounded indulgence, or lux- 
“urious eafe, in the tumult of paflions, the langour of indo- 
“lence, or the flutter of light amufements. Yielding to im- 
« moral pleafure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 
“ trifling ones debafes it; both in their degrees difqualify it 
“for its genuine good, and confign it over to wretchednefs. 
* Whoever would be really happy muft make the diligent and 

“regular exercife of his fuperior powers his chief attention, 
« adoring the perfe€tions of his Maker, exprefling good-will 
“to his fellow creatures, cultivating eens reCtitude. To 
“ his lower faculties he muft allow fuch gratifications as will, 
“ by refrefhing him, invigorate his nobler purfuits. ‘In the 
“ regions coe ere by angelic natures, unmingled felicity 
“ for ever blooms, joy flows there with a perpetual and abun- 
“ dant ftream, nor needs there any mound to check its courfe: 
“ Beings confcious of a frame of mind originally difeafed, as 
“all the human race has caufe to be, mutt ufe the regimen of 
“aq ftricter felf-government. Whoever has been guilty of vo- 
“luntary excefles, muft patiently fubmit both to the painful 


“workings of nature, and needful feverities of medicine, in 
se “ order 
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order to his cure. Stjll he is intitled te a moderate fhare of 
whatever alleviating accommodations this fair manfion of his 
merciful parent affords, confiflent with his recovery. And 
in proportion as this recovery advances, the liveliett joy will 
{pring from his fecret fenfe of an amended and improving 
heart. So far fiom the horrors of defpair is the condition 
even of the guilty. Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought 
of the gulph into which thou was but now going to plunge. 
“¢ While the moft faulty have ever encouragement to amend, 
the more innocent foul will be fupported with ftill tweeter 
confolations under all its experience of human infirmities ; 
fupported by the gladdening affurances that every fincere 
endeavour to out-grow them, fhall be affifted, accepted and 
rewarded. To fuch a one the lowlieft felf-abafement is but 
a deep-laid foundation for the moft elevated hopes; fince 
they who faithfully examine and acknowledge what they are, 
fhall be enabled under my. conduct to'become what they 
“‘defire. The chriftian and the hero are infeparable ; and to 
af{pirings of unafluming truft, and filial confidence, are fet 
no bounds. To him who is animated with a view of obtain- 
ing approbation from the fovereign of the univerfe, no dif. 
ficulty is infurmountable. Secure in this purfuit of every 
needful aid, his conflict with the fevereft pains and trials, is 
little more than the vigorous exercifes of a mind in health. 
His patient dependance on that providence which looks 
through all eternity, his filent refignation, his ready’accom~ 
modation of his thoughts and behaviour to its infcrutable 
ways, is at once the moft excellent fort of felf-denial, and a 
fource of the moft exalted tranfports. Society is the ture 
{phere of human virtue. In focial, active hfe, difficulties 
will perpetually be met with; reftraints of many kinds will 
be neceflary; and ftudying to behave right in refpedt of thefe 
is a difcipline of the human heart, ufeful to others, and im- 
proving to itfelf. Suffering is no duty but where itus necef- 
fary to avoid guilt, or todo good; nor pleafure a crime, 
but where it ftrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
leffens the generous a@tivity of virtue, The happinefs al- 
lotted to man in his prefent flate is indeed faint and low, 
compared with his immortal profpeéis, and noble capacities ; 
but yet, whatever porticn of it the diftributing hand of 
Heaven offers to each individual, is a needful fupport and 
refrefhment for the prefent moment, fo far as it may not 
hinder the attaining his final deftination. 

“ Return then with me from continual mifery to moderate 
‘enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Return from the con- 
traéted views of folitude to the proper duties of a relative 
and dependent being. Religion is not confined to cells and 
clofets, nor reftrained to fullen 1etirement. Thefe are the 
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“ sloomy doétrines of Superftition, by which fhe ideo 
“to break thofe chains of benevolence and focial atfeCtion, 
that link the welfare of every particular with that lof the 
‘whole. Remember that the greateft honour you can pay to 
“ the Author of your being is by fuch a chearful bebsviour, 
“as difcovers a mind fatisfied with his difpenfations.” 

Here my preceptrefs paufed, and 1 was going to exprefs 
my acknowledgments for her difcourfe, when a ring of bells 
trom the neighbouring village, and a new tifen fun darting his 
beams through my windows, geval ed me. 


Lam, &c. 


Nume. 45. TUESDAY, AucustT 21, 1750. 


Hae peyigy yiyyeTth oT CIO, 

R 
Otev ,uvy AQIS LVIBE weg Digevare, 
Niy o? eed Qe WHIT. 


Evrir. 


This is the chief felicity of life, 
Vhat concord {mile on the connubial bed ; 
But now ’tis hatred all.---..-- 


TO THE RAMBLER« 
ere 

HOUGH, in the differtations which you have given us 
on Marriage, very juft cautions are laid down agai inft the 
common caufes of infelicity, and the neceflity of having, in 
that important choice, the "irl regard to virtue, is carefully 
inculcated; yet I cannot think the. ee & fo much exhautfter’, 
but that a little refleCtion would prefent to the mind many 
queftions, in the difcuflion of which great numbers are inte- 
refted, and many precepts which deferve to be more particu- 

larly and forcibly impreiled 
You feem, like moit cf the writers that have gone before 
you, to have allowed, as an uncontefted principle, that MJur- 
riage is generally unbappy but I know not whether aman who 
profeffes to think for himfelf, and concludes for his own ob- 
fervations, does not depart from his character when he follows 
the crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims without recall. 
ing them to anew examination, efpecially when they comprile 
fo wide a circuit of life, and gues fuch variety of circum~ 
ftances. As I have an equal right ieee others to give my Opi- 
nion of the objects about ms, and a better title to determine 
concerning 
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concerning that ftate which | have tried, than many who talk 
of it without experience, I am unwilling to be reftrained by 
mere authority from advancing what, I believe, an accurate 
view of the world will confirm, that marriage is not commonly 
unhappy, otherwife than as life is unhappy; and that moft of 
thofe who complain of connubial miferies, have as much. fatis- — 
faction as their nature would have admitted, or their conduct 
procured in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both fexes repine at their 
change, relate the happinefs of their earlier years, blame the 
folly and rafhnefs of their own choice, and warn thofe whom 
they fee coming into the world againft the fame precipitance 
and infatuation. But it is to be remembered, that the days 
which they fo much with to call back, are the days not only 
of celibacy but of youth, the days of novelty and improve- 
ment, of ardour and of hope, of health and vigour of body, 
of gaiety and lightnefs of heart. It is not eafy to furround 
life with any circumftances in which youth will not be deiight- 
ful; and I am afraid that whether married or unmarried, we 
fhall find the vefture of terreftrial exiltence more heavy and 
cumbrous, the longer it is worn. 

That they cenfure themfelves for the indifcretion of their 
choice, is not a fufficient proof that they have chofen ill, fince 
we fee the fame difcontent at every other part of life which we 
cannot change. Converfe with almoft any man, grown old 
in a profeffion, and you will find him regretting that he did 
not enter into fome different courfe, to which he too late finds 
his genius better adapted, or in which he difcovers that wealth 
and honour are more eafily attained. “The merchant,” fays 
Horace, “ envies the foldier, and the foldier recounts the feli- 
“city of the merchant; the lawyer, when his clients harafs 
“him, calls out for the quiet of the countryman; and the 
“countryman, when bufinefs calls him to town, proclaims 
“that there is no happinefs but amidft opulence and crowds.” 
Every man recounts the inconveniences of his own itation, 
and thinks thofe of any other lefs, becaufe he has not felt them. 
Thus the married praife the eafe and freedom of a fingle ftare, 
and the fingle fly to marriage from the wearinefs of folitude. 
From all our obfervations we may colle& with certainty, that 
mifery is the Jot of man, but cannot difcover in what particular 
condition it will find moft alleviations; or whether all external 
appendages are not, as we ufe them, the caufes either of good 
or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain naturally hopes for eafe from 
change of pofture ; he changes it, and finds himfelf equally 
tormented: and of the fame kind are the expedients by which 
we endeavour to obviate or elude thofe uneafinefles, to which 
mortality will always be fubje&. It is not Jikely that the 

married 
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married ftate is eminently miferable, fince we fee fuch num- 
bers, whom the death of their partners has fet free from it, 
entering 1t again. 

Wives and hufbands are, indeed, inceflantly complaining 
of each other; and there would be reafon for imagining that 
almoft every houfe was infefted with perverfenefs or oppreffion 
beyond human fuiferance, did we not know upon how {mail 
occafions fome minds burit out into lamentations and re- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal revenges his pain 
upon thofe who happen to be near, without any nice examina- 
tion of its caufe. We are always willing to fancy ourfelves 
within a little of happinefs, and when, with repeated efforts, 
we cannot reach it, perfuade ourtelves: that it is intercepted by 
an ill-paired mate, fince, if we could find any other obftacle, it 
would be our own fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomifts have often remarked, that though our difeafes 
are fufficiently numerous and fevere, yet when we enquire into 
the ftruGture of the body, the tendernefs of fome parts, the 
minutenefs of others, and the immenfe multiplicity of animal 
functions that muft concur to the healthful and vigorous exer- 
cife of all our powers, there appears reafon to wonder rather 
that we are preferved fo long, than that we perifh fo foon, and 
that our frame fubfifts for a fingle day, or hour, without dif- 
order, rather than that it fhould be broken or obftructed by 
violence of accidents, or length of time. 

The fame reflection arifes in my mind, upon obfervation of 
the manner in which marriage is frequently contraéted. When 
I fee the avaricious and crafty taking companions to their ta- 
bies, and their beds, without any enquiry, but after farms and 
money ; or the giddy and thoughtlefs uniting themfelves for 
life to thofe whom they have only feen by the light of tapers 
at a ball; when parents make articles for their children, with- 
out enquiring after their confent ; when fome marry for heirs 
to difappoint their brothers, and others throw themfelves into 
the arms of thofe whom they do not love, becaufe they have 
found themfelves tejected where they were more folicitous to 
pleafe ; when fome marry becaufe their fervants cheat them, 
fome becaufe they fquander their own money, fome becauie 
their houfes are peftered with company, fome becaufe they will 
live like other people, and fome only becaufe they are fick of 
themfelves, I am not fo much inclined to wonder that ea 
is f{ometimes nnhappy, as that it appears fo little loaded with 
calamity ; and cannot but conclude that fociety has fomething 
in itfelf eminently agreeable to human nature, when I find its 
pleafures fo great that even the ill choice of a companion.can 
hardly over-balance them. 

By the ancient cuftom of the Mufcovites, the men and wo- 
men never faw each other till they were joined beyond the 

power 
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power of perting. It may be fufpected, that by this method 

many unfuitable matches were produced, and many tempers 

affoctated that were not qualified to give pleafure to each other. 

Yet, perhaps, among 2 people fo little delicate, where the pau-- 
city ‘of gratifications, and the uniformity of life gave no oppor- | 
tunity for imagination to interpofe its objections, there was 

not much danger of capricious Fil a and while they felt nei- 

ther cold nor hunger they might live quietly together, without 

any thought of the defects of one another. 

Amongit us, whom knowledge has made nice, and affluence 
wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions requifite to fecure, 
tranquillity ; ; and yet if we obferve the manner in which thofe. 
converfe, who have fingled out each other for marriage, we 
fhall, perhaps, not think that the Ruffians loft much by their 

eflraint.. Forjthe whole endeavour of both parties, during, 
the time of courtthip, is to hinder themfelves from being known, 
and to difguife their natural temper, and real defires, in hypor 
critical imitation, ftudied compliance, and Hetite resc affecta-. 
tion. From the time*that their love is avowed, neither fees. 
the other but ina mafk, and the cheat is managed often on 
both fides with fo much art, and difcovered afterwards with fo 
much abruptnefs, that each has reafon to fufpe& that fome 
transformation has happened on the wedding-night, and that 
by a firange impofture one has-been courted, and another 
married. 

I defire you, therefore, Mr Rambler, to queftion all who 
fhall hereafter come to you with matrimonial complaints, con- 
cerning their behaviour in: the time of courtfhip, and inform 
them that they are neither to wonder nor repine, when a con- 
tract begun with fraud has ended in difappointment. 


Iam, &c. 


Nuns. 46. SATURDAY, Aucusr 2'5, 1750. 


Rae? Genus, et proavos, et que non fecimus ipfi, 
Vix ea noftra voco,---------- Ow 1b. 


Nought from my birth or anceftors I claim, 
Allis my own, my honour and. my fhame. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
QIN CE I find that you have paid fo much regard to my 
(3 compiaints, as to publifh them,] am inclined - by varity, 
or gratitude, to continue our correfpondence ; and, indeed, 
without 
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without either of thefe motives, am glad of an opportunity to 
write, for I am not accuftomed to keep in any thing that {welis 
my foe and have here none with whom 4 can "freely cont 
verfe. Wie I am thus employed, fome tedious hours wilt 
{lip away, and when I return to watch the clock, I thall find 
that I have difburdened myfelf of part of the day. : 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write with much con 
fideration of any thing but my own convenience; and, not to 
conceal from you my real fentiments, the little time which J 
have fpent, againft my will, in folitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for authors. I have now 
fufficient reafon to fufpeét that, with all yout fplendid profef- 

fions of wifdom, and feeming regard for truth, you have wery 
little fincerity ; ; that you ance write what you do not think, 
and aed impofe upon mankind; or that you take no care 
to think right, but while you fet up: yourlelves as guides, mif= 
Jead your followers by credulity, or negligence ; that you pro- 
duce to the public whatever notions you can {pecioufly main- 
tain, or elegantly exprefs, without enquiring whether they are 
juit; and tranfcribe hereditary falfehoods from old authors; 
perhaps as ignorant and carelefs as yourtfelves. 

You may, perhaps, wonder that | exprefs myfelf with fo 
much acrimony on a queftion in which wontien are fuppofed to 
have very little intereft ; and you are likely enough, tor ] have 
feen many inftances of the faucinefs of fcholars, to tell me, 
that I am more properly employedin playing with my kittens, 
than in giving myfelf airs of criticifm, and ce ares the learned. 

But you are miftaken if you imagine that I am to be intimi-« 
dated by your contempt, or Gleaced: by your reproofs. As I 
read,-I have a right to judge ; ; as [ am injured, I have a right 
to gomplaae and thefe privileges, which | have purchafed at 
fo dear a rate, | {hall not eafily be perfuaded to refign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my bufinefs; but as there 
are hours of leifure in the matt active life, | have pafied the 
fuperfluities of time, which the diverfions of the town left 
upon my hands, in turning over a large collection of tragedics 
and romances, where, amongft other fentiments, commion to 
all authors of this clafs, I have found almoft every page filled 
with the charms and happinefs of a country life; that life to 
which every flatefman in the higheit elevation of iia pr ofperi ity 
is contriving to retire; that life to which every tragic heroine 
in fome {cene or eee wifhes to have been born, and which is 
reprefented as a certain refuge from folly, from anxiety, from 
paffion, and from guilt. 

It was impoffible to read fo many paflionate exclamations, 
and foothing defcriptions, without feeling fome defire to enjoy 
the ftate in which all eis felicity was to be enjoyed ; and 
therefore I received with raptnres the invitation of my good 

Vor: I: y aunt, 
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aunt, and expefted that by fome unknown influence I howl 
find! all hopes and fears, jealoufies and competitions, vanith 
from my heart upon my firtt arrival at the feats of innocence 
arid engety 5 that I fhould fleep in haleyon bowers, and 
wander in elyfian gardens, where 1 fhould meet with nothing 
but the foftnefs of benevolence, the candour of fimplicity, and 
the chearfulnefs of content; where I fhould fee reafon exerting 
her fovereig gaty over life, Guthone any interruption from envy, 
avarice, or Eyabieon: ae every day ‘paffing in fuch a manner 
as the fevereft wifdom fhould approve. 

This, Mr Rambler, I tell you I expected, and this I had 
by an hundred authors been taught to expect. By this expec- 
tation J] was led hither, and here I live in perpetual uneafi- 
nefs, without any other Santon than that of hoping to return 
to London. 

Having, fince I wrote my former letter, been driven, by the 
mere neceflity of efcaping from abfolute inactivity, to make 
myfelf more acquainted with the affairs and inhabitants of this 
place, I am now no longer an abfolute itranger to rural con- 
verfation and employments, but am far from difcovering in 
them more innocence or wifdom, than in the fontimietes or 
conduc& of thofe with whom IJ Weve pafied more chearful and 
more fafhionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the park, with 
giving opportunities and encouragement to feandal. I cannot 
wholly clear them from the charge ; but muft, however, ob- 
ferve in favour of the modith prattlers, that, if not by princi 
ple, we are at leaft by accident, lefs guilty of defamation than 
the country ladies. For having greater numbers to obferve 
and cenfure, we are commonly content to charge them only 
with their own faults and follies, and feldom give way to male- 
volence, but fuch as arifes from oe injury or affront, real or 
imaginary, offered to ourfelves. Kut in thefe diftant provinces, 
where the fame families inhabit the fame houfes from age to 
age, they tranfmit and recount the faults of a whole fucceflien. 
Ihave been informed’how every eftate in the neighbourhood 
was originally got, and find, if I may credit the accounts given 
me, that there is nota fingle acre in the hands of the right 
owner. I have been told of intrigues between beaus and toafts 
that have been now three centuries in their quiet graves, and 
am often entertained with traditionary fcandal on perfons of 
whofe names there would have been no rememberasce, had 

they not committed fomewhat that might difgrace their de- 
{cendants. 

In one of my vifits, I happened to commend the air and 
dignity of a young lady, who had juft left the company; upon 
which two grave matrons looked with great flynefs at each 
other, and the elder afked me whether I had ever feen the 

picture 
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picture of Henry the eighth. You may imagine that I did not 
immediately perceive the propriety of the queftion, but after 
having waited a while for information, I was told thet the 
‘lady’s grandmother had a great great grandmother that was an 
attendant on Anna Bullen; and.fuppofed to have been too 
much a favourite of the king, 

If once there happens a quarrel between the principal per- 
fons of two families, the malignity is continued without end, 
and it is comreon for old maids to fall out about fome eleétion, 
in which their grandfathers were competitors; the heart-burn- 
ings of the civil war are not yet extinguilhed; there are two 
families in the neighbourhood, whe have deftroyed each others 
game from the time of Philip and Mary; and when an account 
came of an inundation, which had injured the plantations of a 
worthy gentleman, one of the hearers reraarked, with exulta- 
tion, that he might now have fome notion of ne ravages com- 
mitted by his anceftors in their retreat from Bofworth. 

Thus malice and hatred defcend here with an inheritance, 
and it is neceflary to be well verled in iniory, that the various 
factions of this county may be underftood. You cannot ex- 
pect to be on good terms with families who are refolved to 
love ‘nothing in common; and, in feleéting your inti ‘mates, 
you are perhaps to confider which party you moft favour in 
the barons wars. I have often loft the good opinion of my 
aunt’s vifitants by confounding the intereft of York and Lan- 
catter, and was once cenfured for fitting filent when William 
Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, however, now thrown 
alide all pretences to circumfpection, for I find it irapoflible 
in lefs than feven years to learn all the requifite cautions. At 
London, if yon know your company, and their parents, you 
are fafe ; but you are here fufpected of alluding to the flips of 
great grandmothers, and of reviving contefts which were de- 
cided in armour by the redoubted knights of ancient times. I 
hope, therefore, that you will not condemn my impatience, if 
] am weary of attending where nothing can be learned, and of 
quarrelling where there 1s nothing to conteft, and that you will 
contr sbate. to divert me while I flay here ‘by fome ieostiods 
performance. 

- I am, Sir, 

EUPHELIA. 


Ya ~ Nuns. 
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Nuns. 47. TUESDAY, AucusT 28, 1750, 


Quanguam his folatiis acquiefcam, debilitor & frangor eadem illa humant- 
tate que me, ut hoc ipfum permitterem, induxit, non ideo tamen velim 
durior fieri:' nec ignoro alios hujufmodi cafus nihil amplius vocare quam 
damnum: eoque fibi magnos homines & fapientes videri. Qui an magni 
fapienteique fint, nefcio: homines non fant. Hominis eft enim affici do- 
lore fentire: refiltere tamen, & lolatia admittere; nen {olatiis non egore.---- 


“PLINYe 


Thefe proceedings have afforded me forme comfort in my diftrefs; notwithftand- 
ing which, I ani {till duipirited, and unhinged by the fame motives of huma- 
nity that induced me to grant {uch indulgences. However, I by no means 
with to become lefs fufceptible of tenderneis. I know thefe kind of misfor- 
tunes would be eftimated by other perions only as common loffes, and from 
fuch fenfations they would conceive themtelves great and wise men. I thall 
not determine either their greatnels or their wifdom; but { am certain thev 
have no humanity. Itis the part of a man to be affected with grief; to feel 
forrow, at the fame time, that he is to refilt it, and to admit of com- 
fort.------ 4 Eary or ORRERY. 


F the Pailions with which the mind of man its agitated, 

* it may be obferved, that they a hatten towards 
their own extinétion by inciting and quickening the attainment 
of their obje&s. Thus fear urges our flight, and defire ani- 
mates our progrefs; and if there are fome which pethaps may 
be indulged till they out-grow the good appropriated to their 
fatisfaction’ as it is frequently obferved of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yet their immediate tendency is to fome means of happi- 
nels really ext ifting, and genera lly within the profpe&. The 
mifer always imagines that there is a certain fum that will fill 
his heart to the brim; and every ambitious man, like king 
Pyrrhus, has an acquifition 1 in. his thoughts that is to terminate 
his labours, after which he fhall pais the reft of his life in eafe 
or gaiety, in repofe or devotion. 

Sorrow is perh: aps the only affection of the breaft that ca 
be excepted from this general remark, and it therefore deferves 
the particular attention of thofe who have aflumed the arduous 
province of preferving the balance of the mental conftitution. 
- The other paffions are difeafes indeed, but they necefiarily di- 
rect us to their proper cure. A man at once feels the pain, 
and knows the medicine, to which he is carried with greater 
hafte as the evil which requires it is more excruciating, and 
cures himfelf by unerring inftin@, as the wounded {tags of 
Crete are related by Elian to have recourfeto yulnerary herbs, 
But for forrow there is no remedy provided by nature ; it is 
often occafioned by accidents irreparable, and dwells upon 
objects, that. have loft or changed their exiftence; it requires 


what 
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what it cannot hope, that the laws of the univerfe fhould be 
repealed ; that the dead fhould return, or the pait fhould be 
recalled. : . 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error which may 
animate us to future care or activity, or that repentance of 
crimes for which, however irrevocable, our Creator has pro- 
mifed to accept it as an atonement; the pain which arifes from 
thefe caufes has very falutary effedds, and is every hour exte- 
nuating itfelf by the reparation of thofe mifcarriages that pro- 
duce it. Sorrow is properly that ftate of the mind in which 
our defires are fixed upon the patt, without looking forward to 
the future, an inceflant wifh that fomething were otherwife 
than it has been, a tormenting and harafling want of fome en- 
joyment or pofleflion which we have loit, and which no endea- 
vours can poflibly regain. Into fuch anguifh many have funk 
upon fome fudden diminution of their fortune, an unexpected 
blaft of their reputation, or the lofs of childeen or of friends. 
They have fuffered all fenfibility of pleafure to be deftroyed 
by a fingle blow, have given up for ever the hopes of fubftitu- 
ting any other object in the room of that which they lament, 
refigned their lives to gloom and defpondency, and worn them- 
felves out in unavailing mifery. 

Yet fo much is this paffion the natural confequence of ten- 
dernefs and endearment, that, however painful and however 
ufelefs, it is juftly reproachtul not to feel it on fome occations ; 
and fo awidely and conftantly has it always prevailed, that the 
Jaws of fome nations, and the cuftoms of others, have limited 
a time for the external appearances of grief caufed by the ditlo~ 
lution of clofe alliances, and the breach of domeftic union. 

It feems gereemaisea: by the general fuffrage of rnankind, 
that forrow is to a certain point laudable, as the offspring of 
love, or at leaft pardonable as the effect of weaknefs ; but that 
it ought not to be fuffered to increafe by indulgence, but mutt 
give way, after a flated time, to focial duties, and the com- 
mon avocations of life. It is at firit aie von and there. 
fore muft be allowed, whether with or without our choice ; it 
may afterwards he admitted as a decent and affectionate tefti- | 
mony of kindnefs and efteem ; fomething will be extorted by 
nature, and fomething may Be given to the world. But all 
beyond the burtts of paffion, or the forms of folemnity, is not 
only ufelefs, but Cae Or for we have no right to facrifice, 
to the vain longings of affection, that time hich Providence 
allows us for the ta%c of our ftation. 

Yet it too often happens that forrow, thus lawfully enter- 
ing, gains fuch a firm poffeffion of Ae mind, that it is not 
Beals to. be ejected ; the mournful ides, firft eek 
imprefled, and afterwards willingl ly received, fo much engrofs 
the attention, as to predominate uievery thought, to datken 
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gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An habitual fadnefs feizes 
wpon the foul, and the faculties are chained to a fingle object, 
which can never be contemplated but with hopelefs uneafinels. 

From this fate of dejeGtion it is very difficult to wife to 
chearfulnefs and alacrity, and therefore many who have: laid 
down rules of intelleétual health, think prefervatives' eafier than 
remedies, and teach us not to rer ourfelyes with favourite 
4 j0° yments, not to indulge the luxury of fondnefs, but to keep 
our minds always fufpended in fuch indifference, that we may 

change the objects about us without emotion. 4 
_ An exact compliance with this rule might, pel contri- 
bute to tranquillity, but furely it would never produce happi- 
‘nefs. He that regards none fo much as to be afraid of lofing 
them, mutt live for ever without the gentle pleafures of fym- 
pathy and confidence ; he muft feel no melting fondnefs, no 
warmth of benevolence, nor any of thofe honeft joys which 
nature annexes to the power of pleafing. And as no man can 
juftly claim more tendernefs than he pays, he muft forfeit his 
es in that oficious and watchful kindnefs which love only can 
digtate, and thofe lenient endearments by which love only can 
foften life. He may jultly be overlooked and neglected by 
fuch as have more warmth in their heart ; for who would be 
the friend of him, whom, with whatever afliduity he may be 
courted, and with whatever fervices obliged, his principles will 
not. fuiter to make equal returns, and who, when you have 
exhautted all the paver es of good will, can only be prevailed 
on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preferve life in a flate of neutrality and indif- 
ference, is unreafonable and vain. .lf-by excluding joy we 
could fhut out grief, the {[cheme would deferve very ferious 
attention ; but fince, however we may debar ourfelves from 
happinefs, mifery will find its way at many inlets, and the 
aflaults of pain will force our regard, though we may with- 
hold it from the invitations of pleafure, we may furely endea- 
your to raife li above the middle point of apathy at one time, 
fince it will nec {farily fink below.it at another. 

But ihough ic gannot be reafonable not to gain happinefs for 
fear of Joling it, zet 1t muft be confefled, that in proportion to 
the baa of ; “Teflion, will bé for fome time our férrow for 
the lots; at is therefore the province of the moralift to enquire 
whether fuch pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the moft certain way to clear the heart 
from its embarraifment, i is to drag it by force into fcenes of 
merriment. Others imagine, that fuch a tranfition is too vio- 
lent, and recommend rather to footh it into tranquilli ity, by 
making it sayainie’ with miferies more dreadful and afflitive, 
atic diverting to the calamities of others she regard which we 
aic¢ inclined to fix toe clofely upon our own misfortunes 


It 
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It may be doubted whether cither of thofe remedies will be 
fufficiently powerful. The Ae of mirth it is not always 
ealy to try, and the indulgence of melancholy may be fofpefted 
to be one of thofe medicines, which will deftroy, if it happens 
not to cure. 

The fafe and general antidote againft forrow, is employ- 
ment. It is commonly obferved, that among foldiers and fea- 
men, though there is. much kinduefs, there is little grief ; they 
fee their fend fail without any of that lamentation which is 
indulged in fecurity and idlenefs, becaufe they have no leifure 
to fpare from the care of themfelves; and whoever thall keep 
his thoughts equally bufy, will find himfelf equally unaffected 
with irretrievable lofes. 

Time is obferved generally to wear out forrow, and its effe&s 
might doubtlefs be accelerated by quickening the fuccefiion, 
and enlarging the var iety of objects. 


Petre Si tempore longo 
Leniri poterit lndtus, tu fperne morari, 
Qui fapiet fibi tempus erit.-------- GROTIUS. 


*Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 
Yo wildom fly, fhe quickly brings gelief, Lito. F. Lewts. 


Sorrow is a kind of ruft of the foul, which every new idea 
contributes in its paflage to fcour away. It isthe putrefaétion 
of ftagnant life, and is remedied by exercife and motion. 


Noms. 48. SATURDAY, Szpr. 1, 1750. 


Non eft vivere, fed valere, vita.------+- Mart. 


For life is not to live, but to be well.------ ELPHINSTor. 


MONG tiie innumerable folhes, by which we lay up in 

our youth repentance and remorfe for the fucceeding part 
of our lives, there is fcarce any againft which warnings are of 
lefs efficacy, than the neglect of health! When the fprings of 
motion are yet elaftic, one the heart bounds with vigour, 
and the eye fparkles with fpirit, 1t is with difficnity, that we 
are taught to conceive the ambecillity that every hour iis bring~ 
ing upon us, or to imagine that the nerves which are now 
eS with fo much ftrength, and the limbs which play with 
fo much activity, will lofe-all their power under the gripe of 


time, relax with numbnefs, and totter with debility. 
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To the arguments which have been ufed againit complaints 
under the miferies of life, the philofophers have, I think, for- 
got to add the incredulity of thofe to whom we recount our 
fufferings. Butif the purpofe of lamentation be to excite pity, 
it is furely fuperfluous for age and weaknefs to tell their plain- 
tive ftories ; for pity prefuppoles fympathy, and a little atten- 
tion will fhew them, that thofe who do not feel pain, feldora 
think that it is felt; anda fhort recolle@tion will inform almott 
every man, that he is only repaid the infult which he has given, 
fince he may remember how often he has mocked infirmity, 
laughed at its cautions, and cenfured its impatience.’ 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of health ridi- 
culous, by fuffering it to prevail over all other confiderations, 
as the mifer has brought frugality into contempt, by permit- 
ting the love of money not to fhare, but to engrofs his mind: 
they both err alike, by confounding the means with the end; 
they grafp at health only to be well, as at money only to a 
rich; and forget that every terreftrial advantage is chiefly Vae 
abe) as it furnifhes abilities for the exercife “of virtue. 

Health is indeed fo necefiary to all the duties, as well as 
pleafures of life, that the crime of fquandering it is equal to 
the folly ; and he that for a fhort gratification brings weaknefs 
and difeafes upon himfelf, and for the pleafure of a few, years 
paffed in the tumults of diverfion, and clamours of merriment, 
condemns the maturer and more experienced part of his life te 
the chamber and the couch, may be jultly reproached, not 
only as a fpendthrift of his own happinefs, but as a robber of 
the public ; asa wretch that has voluntarily difqualified him- 
felf for the bufinefs of his ftation, and refuted that part which 
Providence afligns him in the general tafk of human nature. 

There are, perhaps, very few conditions more to be pitied 
than that of an active and elevated mind, labouring under the 
weight of a diftempered body ; the time of fuch a man is always 
{pent in forming fchemes, which a change of wind hinders him 
trom executing, his powers fume away in projects and in hope, 
and the day of action never arrives. He lies down delighted 

with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleafes his ambition w ith the 
fame he fnall < acquire, or his enemies :ce with the good he {hall 
confer. But in the night the flies are overcaft, the temper of 
the air is changed, he wakes in languor, impatience, and dif- 
traction, and has no longer any wifh but for eafe, nor any at- 
aie but to mifery. It may be faid, that difeafe generally 

egins that equality which death completes 5 the diftinétions 
trick fet one man. fo much above another are very little per~ 
ceived in the gloom of a fick chamber, where it will be vain 
to expect entertainment from the gay, or inftruction from the 
wife ; where all human glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, 
the reafoner perplexed, and the hero fubdued; where the 
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higheft and brighteft of mortal beings finds nothing left-him 
but the confcioufnefs of innocence. 

' There is among the fragments of the Greek poets a fhert - 
hymn to Health, in which her power of exalting the happinefs 
of life, of heightening the gifts of fortune, and adding énjoy- 
ment to poffeffion, is incu’cated with fo muce force and beauty, 
that no one, who has ever languifhed under the difcomforts 
and infirmities of a lingering difea fe, can read it without feel-— 

ing the images dance in his heart, and adding from his own 
experiece- -new vigour to the with and from his own imagina- 
tion new colours to the piéture. The particular ocbafione of 
this little compofition is not known, but it 1s probable that the 
author had ‘been fick, and in the firtt raptures of returning 
vigour addreffed Health i in the following manner : 


-. 
Youttewn meeooiste Maxalev, 
M Ta GB Valores 
Vo Agsmopceucy Bieta? 
Sovde uss 00! pad G volXag E6HS 
; vomit 
Et yo 7s; mr WATE YANG 4 Tinea, 
Tas 'l aieruig T » y POG Ob5 
Wenz y 
Be reanines 40y 2.440 8 », 
Ong 20 Pee ss Adecditns evxvrry Sap Uo tHE 
> 
Hs: TANG Arr Seobev a) Ga {ros Ts dws, 
27H med y apse orievlay 
Mite cet's wesotiee Vvicia, 
Tibyae BAvre., Sp ACMA Xeeirav feo, 


eee ry : 
Dees 02 Ke tis & O€l6 EVocieay Orehche 


HEALTH, moft venerable of the powers of heaven! with thee mav the re- 


maining part of my life be paffed, nor do thou refufe to bleis me with thy 
re fidlnce: For whatever there is of beauty or of pleafure in wealih, in dei- 
cendants, or 1n fovereign comnmand, the higheft fummit of human enjoyment, 
or in thote objects of defire which we endeavour to chale into the toils of love: 
whatever delight, or whatever folace is granted by the celettials to {often our 
fatigues, in thy prefence, thou parent of happinefs, all thole joys {pread out 


and flourith; in thy prefence blooms the {pring of pleature, and without thee 
no man is happy. 


Such is the power of health, that without its co-operation 
every other comfort is torpid and lifelefs, as the powers of ve- 
getation without the fun. And yet this blifs 1s commonly 
thrown away in thoughtlefs negligence, or in foolifh experl- 
ments on our own ftrenoth ; ; we let it perifh without remem- 
bring its value, or wa{te it to fhow how much we have to 
{pare it is fometimes given up to the management of levity 
and chance, and fometimes fold for the applaufe of jollity and 
debauchery. 


Mou. 1: /@ Tealth 
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Health is equally neglected, and with equal impropriety, by 
the votaries of bufinefs and the followers of pleafure. Some 
men ruin the fabric of their bodies by inceflant revels, and 
others by intemperate ftudies ; fome batter it by excefs, and 
others fap it by inaétivity. To the noify rout of bacchanalian 
rioters, it will be to little purpofe that advice is offered, though 
it requires no great abilities to prove, that he lofes pleafure 
who lofes health ; their clamours are too loud for the whifpers 
of caution, and they run the courfe of life with too much pre- 
cipitance to {top at the call of wifdom. Nor perhaps will they 
that are bufied in adding thoufands to thoufands, pay much 
regard to him that fhall direét them to haften more flowly to 
their wifhes. Yet fince lovers of money are generally cool, 
deliberate and thoughtful, they might furely contider, that 
the greater good ought not to be facrificed to the lefs. Health 
is certainly more valuable than meney, becaufe itis by health 
that money is procured ; but thoufands and millions are of 
{mall avail to alleviate the protraéted tortures of the gout, to 
repair the broken organs of fenfe, or refufcitate the powers of 
digeftion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we natu- 
rally fly ; but let us not run from one enemy:to another, nor 
take fhelter in the arms of ficknefs. 


poe Projecere animam ! quam vellent ethere in alto 
Nanc & pauperiem, & duros tolerare labores ! 


For healthful indigence in vain they pray, 
In queft of wealth who throw their lives away. 


Thofe who lofe their health in an irregular and impetuous 
purfuit of literary accomplifhments, are yet lefs to be excufed; 
for they ought to know that the body is not forced beyond its 
ftrength, but with the lofs of more vigour than is proportion- 
ate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, 
by depriving himfelf of reft and refrefhment, muft not only 
pay back the hours, but pay them back with ufury ; and for 
the gain of a few months but half enjoyed, muft give up years 
to the liftlefinefs of languor, and the implacability of pain. 
They whofe endeavour is mental excellence, will learn perhaps 
too late, how much it is endangered by difeafes of the body, 
and find that knowledge may eafily be loft in the ftarts of me- 


lancholy, the flights of impatience, and the peevifhnefs of 
decrepitude. 
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Non omnis mortar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam, ufque ego poftera 
Crefcam laude recens.----~ HoRAce. 


Whole Horace fhall not die; his fongs fhall fave 
The greateft portion from the greedy grave.-----CREECH. 


HE firft motives of human actions are thofe appetites 

which Providence has given to man, in common with 
the reit of the inhabitants of the earth. Immediately after our 
birth, thirft and hunger incline us to the breaft, which we 
draw by infting, like other young creatures, and when we are 
{rtisfied, we exprefs our uneafinefs by importunate and. incef- 
fant cries, till we have obtained a place or pofture proper for 
repote. - 

The next call that ronfes us from a ftate of inactivity, is that 
of our paffions ; we quickly begin to be fenfible of hope and 
fear, love and hatred, defire and avertion ; thefe arifing from 
the power of comparifon and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reafon ftrengthens, and our knowledge enlarges. 
At firit we have no thought of pain, but when we actually feel 
it ; we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches 
us very nearly ; but by degrees we difcover it at a greater 
diftance, and find it lurking in remote confequences. Our 
terror in time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and folicitude, to ftop all the avenues at 
which mifery can enter, and to perform or endure many things 
in themfelves toilfome and unpleafing, becaufe we know by 
reafon, or by experience, that our labour will be overbalanced 
by the reward, that it will either procure fome pofitive goed, 
or avert fome evil greater than itlelf. 

But as the foul advances to a fuller exercife of its powers, 
the animal appetites, and the paflions immediately arifing from 
them, are not fufficient to find it employment; the wants of 
nature are foon fupplied, the fear of their return is eafily pre- 
cluded, and fomething more is neceflary to relieve the long 
intervals of inactivity, and to give thofe faculties, which can- 
not lie. wholly quiefcent, fome particular direction. For this 
reafon, new defires, and artificial paflions are by degrees pro- 
duced; and, from having wifhes only in confequence of our 
wants, we begin to feel wants in confequence of our wilhes ; 
we perfuade ourfelves to fet a value upon things which are of 
no ufe, but becaufe we have agreed to value them; things 
which can neither fatisfy hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor fecure 
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us from any real calamity, and which, therefore, we find of 
no efteem among thofe nations whofe artlefs and barbarous 
manners keep them always anxious for the neceflaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, and ge- 
nerally of all thofe defires which vaeite from the comparifon of 
our condition with that of others. He that thinks himfelf 
poor, becaufe his neighbour is richer; he that, like Cefar, 
would rather be the firit man of a village, than the fecond in 
the capital of the world, has apparently: kindled in himfelf de- 
fires which he never seaeiet from nature, and ats upon prin- 
ciples eftublithed only by the authority of cuffom. 

Of thofe ad{cititious paflions, fome, as’ avarice and envy, 
are univerfally condemned; fome, as friendfhip and curiofity, 
generally praifed; but there are others about which the tuf- 
frages of the wife are divided, and of which it is doubted, 
whether they tend moft to promote the a ae or inereafe 

the miferies, of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and difputable kind is the love of farhe, 

a defire of filling the minds of others with admiration, and of 
being celebrated by generations to come with praifes which we 
fhali not hear. This ardour has been confidered by fome, as 
nothing better than fplendid madnefs, as a flame kindled by 
pride, and fanned by folly ; for ond fay they, can be more 
remote from wifdom, than to dire& all our aétions by the hope 
of that which is not to exift till we ourfelves are in the grave? 
Yo pant after that which can never be poflefled, and of which 
the value thus wildly put upon it, arifes from this particular 
condition, that, during life, it is not to be obtained? To gain 
the favour, and hear the applaufes of our contem por aries, is 
indeed equally defirable- with any other prerogative of fupe- 
riority, becaufe fame may be of ufe to: {mooth the paths of 
life, to terrify oppofition, and bepebiyy tn pec anise: but to 
what end thall we be the darlings of mankind, when we can no 
longer receive any benefits ee their favour? 2. lt 1s more rea- 
fonable to with for reputation, while it may yet be enjoyed, as 
Anacreon calls upon his companions to give him for prefefit’ 
ufe the wine and garlands which they purpofé to beftow upen 
his tomb. 

Vhe advocates for the love of fame allege in its vindication, 
that itis a paffion natural and univerfal; a flame lighted bis 
heaven, and always burning with exeatett vigour in the meft 
enlarged and elevated minds. That the defire of being prailed 
by noite rity 1m: plies a refolution to deferve’ their praifc s, and 
that the folly charged upon it, is only a noble and difintereftcd 
generofity, which is not felt, ane therefore not underftood hy 
thofe who have been ‘always accuitomed to refer every thing 
to themfelves, and whofe felfifhnefs has contra@ed their un- 


derftandings. That the foul of man, formed for eternal life, 
naturally 
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naturally {prings forward beyond the limits of corpore eal exilt- 
ence, and rejoices: to confider herlelf as co-o; perating wita fus 
ture ages, and as co-extended with endlefs duration. That 
the reproach urged with fo much petulance, the reproach of 
labouring for what cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opi- 
mion which may with great probability be doubted; for fince 
we fuppofe the powers “of the foul to be Sites by its fepa- 
ration, why fhould we conclude that its know ledge of fublu- 
nary tranfactions is contracted or extinguilhed ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argument, it 
will appear that the love of fame is to be regulated, rather 
than extinguifhed; and that men fhould be taught not to be 
wholly Garelefs shout their memory, but to endeavour tha 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, fince no 
other reputation will be able to tranfmit any pleafure beyond 
the grave. 

It is evident that fame, confidered merely as the immor- 
tality of a name, is not dels: likely to be the reward of bad ac- 
tics than of good; he therefore has no certain principle for 
the regulation of his conduct, whoie fingle aim is net to be 
forgotten. And hiftory will inform us, that this blind and 
undiltinguifhing appetite of renown has always been uncertain 
in its effeéts, and direéted by accident or opportunity, indiffe- 
rently to the benefit or devaftation of the world. When The- 
miftocles complained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered 
him from fleep, he was animated by them to perform the fame 
fervices in the fame caufe. But Cefar, when he wept at the 
fight of Alexander’s pi€ture, having no honeft opportunities of 
action, let his ambition break out to the rum of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is fo far indulged by the 

_mind as to become independent and predominant, it is dan- 
gerous aad irregular; but it may be ufefully employed es an 
tiseaior and fecondary: motive, and will férve fometimes to re- 
vive our activity, when we begin to languilh and lefe fight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and more durable reward, 
which ought always to be our firft hope and our laft. But it 
mult be {trongly impreffed upon our minds, that virtue is not 
to be purfued as one of the means to fame, but fame to’be ac- 

epted as the only recompence which mortals can Ba RL on 


virtue: to be accepted with. complacence, but not fought with 

eagernefs. Simply to be remembered is no advantage ; it oh a 
eae which fatire as well as panegyric can confer; and 1s 
not more enjoyed by Titus or Conflantine, than by Vimocrcon 
of Rhodes, of whom we only know from his epitaph, thar he 
had eaten many a meal, drank many a fiaggon, und uttered 
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The true fatisfaétion which is to be drawn from the confci- 
oufnefs that we fhall fhare the attention of future times, muit 
arife from the hope, that, with our name, our virtues will be 
propagated; and that thofe whom we cannot benefit in our 
lives, may receive inftru€tions from our examples, and incite- 
ment from our renown. 


Nuns. 50. SATURDAY, Sept. 8, 1750. 


Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, 

Si juventis vetnlo non af'urrexcrat atque . 
Barbato cuicunque puer, ticet fee videret 

Plura domi fraga, et majores glandis acervos.----- Juv. 


And had not men the hoary head rever’d, 

And boys paid rev’rence when a man appear’d, 

Both muf have died, tho’ richer fkins they wore, 

And faw more heaps of acorns in their ftore.------ CREECH. 


ry HAVE always thought it the bufinefs of thofe who turn 
if their fpeculations upon the living world, to commend the 
virtues, as well as to expofe the faults of their contemporaries, 
and to confute @ falfe as well as to fupport a juft accufation ; 
not only becaufe it Is peculiarly the bufinefs of a monitor to 
keep his own reputation untainted, left thofe who can once 
charge him with partiality, fhould indulge themfelves after- 
wards in difbelieving him at pleafure; but becaufe he may 
find real crimes {uflicient to give full employment to caution or 
repentance, without diftracting the mind by needlefs {cruples 
and vain folicitudes. 

‘There are certain fixed and ftated reproaches that one part 
of mankind has in all ages thrown upon another, which are 
regularly tranf{mitted through continued fucceflions, and which 
he that has once fuffered them 1s certain to ufe with the fame 
undiftinguifhing vehemence, when he has changed his ftation, 
and gained the prefcriptive right of infli@ing on others, what 
he had formerly endured himfel?, 

To thefe hereditary tmputations, of which, no man fees the 
juttice, till it becomes his intereft to fee it, very little regard is 
to be fhewn; fince it does not appear that they are produced 
by ratiocination or enquiry but received implicitly, or caught 


by _ 
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by a kindof inftantaneous contagion, and prkee ed rather by 
willingnefs to credit, than ability. to prove them 

It has been always the practice ot thofe who are defirous to 
believe themfelves made venerable by length of time, to cenfure 
the new comers into life, for want of refpeét to grey hairs and 
fage experience, for heady confidence in their own underftand- 
ings, for hafty conélufions upon partial views, for difregard of 
counfels, which their fathers and grandfires are ready to afford 

them, and a rebellious impatience of that fubordination to 
which youth is condemned by nature, as neceflary to its fecu- 
rity from evils into which it would be otherwife precipitated, 
by the rafhnefs of paffion, and the blindnefs of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity of the 
world, of the petulance and infolence of the rifing generation. 
He recounts the decency and regularity of former times, and 
celebrates the difcipline and fobriety of the age in which his 
youth was paffed; a happy age which is now no more'to be 
expected, fince confufion has broken in upon the world, and 
thrown down all the boundaries of civility and reverence. 

It is not fuffictently confidered how much he afiumes, who 
dares to claim the privilege of complaining: for as every man 
has, in his own opinion, a full fhare of the miferies of life, he 
is inclined to confider all clamorous uneafinefs, as a proof of 
impatience rather than of afflition, and to afk, What merit 
has this man to {how, by which he foe acquired a right to re~ 
pine at the diteibutions of nature? Or, why does he imagine 
that exemptions fhould be granted him from the general con- 
dition of man? We find ourfelves excited rather to captioui- 
nefs than pity, and inftead of being in hafte to footh our com- 
plaints by {ympathy and tendernefs, we enquire, whether the 
pain be proportionate to the fammentaciont and whether, fup- 
pofing the affli€tion real, it is not the efile of vice and folly, 
rather than calamity. 

The queruloufnefs and indignation which is obferved fo often 
to disfigure the laft fcene of life, naturally leads us to enqui- 
ries like thefe. For furely it will be thought at firft view of 
things, that ifage be thus contemned and ridiculed, infulted 
and neglected, the crime muft at leaft be equal on either part. 
They who have had opportunities of eftablifhing their autho- 
rity over minds dudtile and unrefifting, they who have, been 
the proteétors of helplefinefs, and the initructors of ignorance, 
and who yet retain in their own hands the power of wealth, 
and the dignity of command, muft defeat their influence by 
their own mifcondu, and make ufe of all thefe advantages 
with very little fkill, if they cannot fecure to themfelves an ap- 
pearance of refpeét, and ward off open mockesy, and declared 
contempt. 

The 
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The general tory of mankind will evince, that lawful and 
fettled authority is very feldom refifted when it is well ems 
ployed. Gro(fs corruption, or evident imbecility, is neceflary 
to the fuppreflion of that reverence with which the majority of 
mankind ai6k upon their governors, on thofe whom they fee 
furrounded by {plendour, and fortified by power. For though 
men.are drawn by their ar oe into forgetfulnefs of Pe se 
rewards and punifhments, yet they are eafily kept obedient to 
thofe who have temporal dominion in their hands, till their ver 
neration is diffipated by fuch wickednefs and folly as can nei- 
ther be defended nor concealed: 

It may, therefore, very reafonably be fufpected, that the 

old draw upon ewiiyas the greateft part of thofe infults, 
which they fo much lament, and that age is rarely defpifed but 
when it is contemptible. if men imagine that excefs of debau- 
chery can be made reverend by time, that knowledge is the 
conf fequence of eae life however idly aaa thoughtlefsly employ- 
ed, that priority of birth will fupply the want of fteadinefs or 
honefty, can it raife much wonder, that their hopes are difap- 
pointed, and that they fee their polterity rather willing to trust 
their own eyes in their progrefs into life, than enlift themfelves 
under guides who have loft their way? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time neceflarily and 
certainly techies: antl which might, by thofe who have learned 
them from experience, be communicated to their fucceffors at 


a cheaper rate; but dictates, though liberally enough beftowed, - 


are generally wid hout effeét, the teacher gains few profelytes 
by inftruétion which his own behaviour contradicts; and young 
men mifs the benefit of counfel, becaufe they are not very ready 
to believe that thofe who fall below them in praétice, can much 
-xcel them in theory. Thus the progrefs of knowledge i is: re-= 
tarded, the world is kept long in the fame ftate, and every new 
race 1s to. gain the prudence of their pred fecuah gas by commit- 
ti ng an 1 redrefling the fame mifc carriages, 

Fo fecure to the old that influence which they are willing to 
claim, and which might fo much contribute to the improve- 
ment of the arts of life, it is abfolutely neceflary that they give 
themfelves up to the duties of declining years 5 an id contentedly 
refign to youth its levity, its pleafures, its frolics, and its 
fopperies. it isa hopeless s endeavour to unite the contraricties 
of f [pring and wirter ; it is unjuft to claim the privileges of age, 
and retain the play- things of childhood. The young always 
form magnificent ideas of the wifdom and gravity of men, 
whom they confider as placed at a diftance from them in the 

renks of exiften ces7 and, naturally look on thofe whom they 
find trifling with Jong beards, wiih contempt and indignation, 
like that which women feel at the effeminacy of men. If do- 
tards will contend with boys in thofe performances in which 


boys 
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boys muft always excel them ; if they will drefs crippled limbs 
in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices ; and 
darken affemblies of pleafure with the ghaftlinefs of difeafe 
they may expect thofe who find their diverfions obftrn@ed 
will hoot them away ; and that if they defeend to competition 
with youth, they muft bear the infolence of fuccefsful rivals. 


Lufitti fatis, edifti fatis atque bibifti: 
Tempus abire tibi eft. 


You’ve had your flare of mirth, of meat and drink. 
’Yis tme to quit the fcene----’tis time to think:-------- ELPHINSTON, 


Another vice of age, by which the rifing generation may be 
‘alienated from it, is feverity and cenforioufnefs, that gives no 
allowance to the failings of early life, that expeéts artfulnefs 
from childhood, and conitancy from youth, that is peremptory 
in every command, and inexorable to every failure. There are 
many who live merely to hinder happinefs, and whofe defcend+ 
ants can only tell of long life, that it produces fufpicion, malig- 
nity, peevifhnefs and perfecution ; and yet even thefe tyrants 
can talk of the ingratitude of the age, curfe their heirs for impa- 
tience, and wonder that young men cannot take pleafure in their 
father’s company. 

He that would pafs the latter part of life with honour and de- 
cency, muit, when he is young, confider that he fhall one day 
be old; and remember, when he is old, that he has once been 
young. In youth he muft lay up knowledge for his fupport, 
when his powers of acting fhall forfake him ; and in age forbear 
to animadvert with rigour on faults which experience only can 
correct. 


Nums. 51. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1750. 


peetnea Stultus labor eft tneptiarum.-----------4 Marr. 


How foolith is the toil of trifling cares!-------- ELPHINSTON. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, . 

S you have allowed a place in your paper to Euphelia’s 
A letters from the country, and appear to think no form of 
human life unworthy of your attention, I have refolved, after 
many ftruggles with idlenefs and diffidence, to give you fome 
account of my entertainment in this fober feafon of univerfal 

Vou. I. Aa retreat, 
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retreat, and to defcribe to you the deploy cits of thofe wha 
look nth contempt on the pleafures and diverfions of polite 
life, and employ all their powers of cenfure and invective upon 
the ufeleffuefs, vanity, and folly of drefs, vifits, and converfa- 
tion. ! 

When a tirefome and vexatious journey of four days had 

brought me to the houfe, where invitation, regularly fent for 
feven years together, h Sd. at laft induced me to pafs the fummer, 
I was furprized, after the civilities of my firft reception, to find, 
inftead of the leafure and tranquillity, which a rural life always ’ 
pronmifes, and, if well conduéted, might always afford, a con- 
fufed wildaefs ‘of care, and a aaa uous hurry af diligence, by 
which every face was clonded, and every motion agitated, 
The old lady, who was my fathers relation, was, indeed, very 
full of the happinefs which the received from my vifit, and, 
according to the forms, of obfolete breeding, infifted that I 
fhould recompence the long delay of my company, with a pro- 
mife not to leave her, till winter. But, amidit all her kindnefs 
and carefles, fhe very frequently turned her head afide, and 
whifpered, with anxious earneftnefs, fome order to her datigh- 
ters, which never failed to fend them out with unpolite precipi 
tation. Sometimes her impatience would not fuffer her to ftay 
behind, fhe begged my pardon, fhe mutt leave me for a mo- 
ment: ihe went, and returned and fat down again, but was 
again difturbed by fome new care, difmifled her daughters with 
the fame trepidation, and followed them with the fame counte- 
nance of bufinefs and folicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this fhow of eagernefs and difturb- 
ance, and however my curiofity was excited by fuch bufy pre- 
p2rations as naturally promifed {ome great event, 1 was yet toa 

auch a ftranger to gratify my felf with enquiries ; but finding 
none of the fa amily. i in mourning, | pleafed myfelf with 1 imagining 
that I fhould rather fee a wedling than a funeral. 

At lait we fat down to fupper, when] was informed that one 
of the young ladies, after a, ! thought myfelf obliged to 
enquire, was ander a Recellity of attending fome affair that 
could not be neglefted, Soon afterward my relation began ta 
talk of the repul: arity of her family, and the inconvenience of 
London hours ; and at laft let me know that they had purpofed 
that night to go to bed fooner than was ufual, becaufe they were 
to rife early in the morning to make cli¢efecakes. This hint 
fent me tomy chamber, to which | was accompanied by all the 
ladies, who be gged me to excufe fome large fieves of leaves and 
flowers that covered two-thirds of the floor, for they intended to 
diftil them when they were dry, and they had no other recom 

that fo conveniently received the rifing fun. 

The fcent of the plants hindered me from reft, and there- 
fore I rofe early in the morning with a refolution to explore my 

new 
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new habitation. I ftole unperceived by my bify confins“into 
the garden, where [ found nothing either more ereat or cle- 
gant, than in the fame number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
Ton, Of the gardener { foon learned, that this la idy was the 
greateft manager in that part of the country, and that a was 


‘come hither at the time in which J might learn to make more 


pickles and conferves, than could be feen at any other houfe a 
hundred miles round. 

‘It was not long before her ladythip gave me fuafficient oppor 
tunities of knowing her character, for fhe was too much pleafed 
with her own accomplifhments to conceal them, and took occa. 
fion, from fome fweetmeats which the fet next day upon the 
table, to difcourfe for two long hours upon robs and gellies.s 3 
laid down the bett methods of conferving, referying, aad pre- 
ferving all forts of fruit; told ys with great contempt of the 
London lady in the neighbourhood, by whom thefe terms were 

very often sconfounded ; and hinted how much fhe thould be 
afhamed to fet before ecapany. at her own houfe, fweetmeats 
of fo dark acolour as fhe had often feen at miftrefs Sprightly’s. 

It is, indeed, the great bufinefs of her life, to watch the 

<illet on the Biss to Hee it fimmer with the dns degree of heat, 
and to {natch it off at the moment of projection ; and the em- 
ployments to which fhe has bred her daughter, are to turn 
tofe-leaves in the fhade, to pick out the feeds of currants with 
2 quill, to gather dee Athout bruifing it, and to extract bean- 
flower water for the fin. Such are the talks with which every 
day, fince [ came bathe: has ‘begun and ended, to which the 
early hours of life are ifacrificed, and in which that time is 
pafling away which never fhall return. 

But to reafon or spe wale are hopelefs attempts. he 
lady has fettled her orptons, and maintains the dignity of her, 
own performances with all the firmnefs of  ftupidity ac Eo Gamed 
to be flattered. Her daughters having never feen any houfe 
but their own, believe their mother’s excellence on -her own 
word. Her hufband is a mere {port{man, who is pleafed to fee 
his table well furnifhed, and thinks the day fuficiently fuccefs- 
ful, in which he brings home a leafh of hares to be potted by 
his wife, 

After a few days I pretended to want books, but my lady 
foon told me that none of her books would fuit my tafte; for 
her part fhe never loved to fee young women give their minds 
to {uch follies, by which.they would only learn. to ule hard 
words; the bred,.up her daughters to underftand a houfe, and 

whoever thould:: marry them, if they knew any*thingrof ‘good 
cookery, would never repent it. 

There are, however, fome things in the culinary fcience too 
fublime for youthiul ficelie ets, myfteries into which they muft 
not be initiated till the years of ferious maturity, ‘and which 
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are referred to the day of marriage, as the fupreme) qualific2- 
tion for connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, which 
ig the envy of all the neighbourhood, and “which fhe has hi- 
therto found means of mixing and baking with fuch fecrecy, 
that the ingredient to which it owes its flavour has never been 
difcovered. She, deed, conduéts this great affair with all 
the caution that human policy can fuggeft. It is never known 
before-hand when this pudding will be produced; fhe takes 
the ingredients privately into her own clofet, employs her 
maids and daughters in different parts of the houfe, orders the 
oven to be heated for a pye, and places the pudding i in it with 
her own hands, the mouth of the oven is then ftepped, and all 
enquiries are vain. 

The compofi tion of the pudding the has, however, promifed 
Clarinda, that if fhe pleafes her in marriage, fhe hall be told 
without referve. But the art of making Eneglifh capers fhe has 
not yet perfuaded herfelf to difcover, but feems refolved that 
fecret fhall perifh with her, as fome alchymifts have cacuerea 
fupprefied the art of tranfmuting metals. 

I once*ventured to lay my fingers on her book of receipts, 
which fhe left upon the table, having intelligence that a veflel 
of goofeberry wine had burft the hoops. But though the im-: 
portance of the event fufficiently engrofied her care, to prevent 
any recollection of the danger to which her fecrets were ex-. 
pofed, I was not able to make ufe of the golden moments; for 

this trealure of hereditary knowledge was fo well concealed by 

the manner of f{pelling ufed by her grandmother, her mother, 
and herfelf, that 1 was totally utiable to underland it, and lott 
the oppor tunity of confulting the oracle, for want of knowing 
the language in which its anfwers were returned. 

It is, deen neceflary, if] have any regard to her la adyfhip’ 8 
efteem, that | fhould apply myfelf to fome of thefe ceconomi- 
cal ac complifhments ; for I overheard her, two days ago, 
warning her daughters, by my mournful example, againit 
negligence of panty, and ignorance in carving; for you faw, 
faid the; that, with all her pretenfions to knowledge, fhe tur ned 
the partridge the wrong way when fhe attempted to cut it, and, 
J believe, fcarcely knows the difference between pafte railed, 
and patte i in a difh. 

The reafon, Mr Rambler, why I have laid Lady Buftle’s 
charaéter before you, isa defire to be informed whether, in 
your opinion, it is worthy of imitation, and whether I thall 
throw away the books which I have hitherto thought it my 
duty to read, for the naay S clofet opened, the complete Jer vant 
maid, and the court cook, and refign all curiofity after right and 
wrong, for the art of fealding damaféenes without buriting 
them, and preferving the whitenefs of pickled mufhrooms. 
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Lady Buftle has, indeed, by this inceflant application te 
fruits and flowers, BanitraGeed, her cares into a narrow fpace,. 
and fet herfelf free from many- perplexities with which other 
minds are difturbed. She has no curiofity after the events of 
a war, or the fate of heroes in diftrefs; ihe can hear, without 
the leaft emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devaftations of a 
itorm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into the world 
or get ‘oat of it, without regard, while the is prefling the jelly= 
bag, or airing the ftate-room ; but.I cannot perceive that ihe 
is more free from difquiets than thofe whofe underftandings 
take a wider range. » Her marigolds, when they are almoft 
‘cured, are often f{cattered by the wind, the rain fometimes falls 
upon fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. While her arti. 
ficial wines are fermenting; her whole life is reftleflnefs and 
anxiety. Her fweetmeats are not always bright, and the maid 
fometimes forgets the juft proportions of falt anid pepper, when 
venifon is to be baked. Her conferves mould, her wines four, 
and pickles mother; and, like all the reft of mankind, the is 
every day mortified with the defeat of her fehemes, and the 
difappointment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue fhe feems a kind of neutral 
being. She has no crime but luxury, nor any virtue but cha- 
{tity ; fhe has no defire to be pare but for her cookery, nor 
-withes any ill to the reft of mankind, but that whenever they 
afpire to a feaft, their cuitards may be wheyith, and their pye-~ 
ctufts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am to look on 
thefe ladies as the great patterns of our fex, and to confider 
conferves and pickles a5 the bufinefs of my life; whether the 
cenfures which I now {nffer be juft, and whether the brewers 
of wines, and the diftillers of wafhes, have a right to look 
with infolence on the weaknels of 
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eee Quoties flenti Thefeius heros 

Sifte modum, dixit, neque enim fortuna querenda 

Sola tua eft, fimiles aliorum re{pice cafus, 

Mitius iftateres,-~----- Ovrp. 
How oft in vain the ion of Thefeus faid, 

The ftormy forrows be with patience laid; 

Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 

Weigh other’s woes, and learn to bear thy own.----- : Carcort. 


MONG the various methods of confolation, to which the 
Zé % miferies infeparable from our prefent flate have given oc- 
cafion, it has been, as I-have alrcady remarked, recommended 
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by fome writers to put the fufferer in mind of heavier preffures; 
and moré excruciating calamities, than thofe of which he has 
himfelf reafon to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been dire&ted and pradifed ; and, in 
conformity to this cuftom, Lipfius, the great modern res of 
the Stoic philofophy, has, in his celebrated treatife on /leadi- 
nefs of mind, endeavoured to fortify the breaft againft too much 
fenfibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils which have 
in former ages fallen upon the world, the devaftation of wide- 
extended regions, the fack of cities, and maffacre of nations, 
And the common voice of the multitude uninftru@ted by pre- 
cept, and unprejudiced by authority, which, in queftions that 
relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more decifive 
than the learning of Lipius, feems to juftify the efficacy of 
this procedure ; Hie one of the firft comforts which one neigh- 
bour adminifters to another, is a relation of the like infelicity, 
combined with Pixeuraitances of greater bitternefs. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many remedies applied 
to the body, of which, though we fee the effects, we are un- 
acquainted with the manner of operation, and of which, there- 
fore, fome, who are unwilling to fuppofe any thing out of the 
reach of their own fagacity, have been inclined to doubt whe- 
ther they have really thofe virtues for which they are celebra- 
ted, and whether their reputation is not the mere gift of fancy, 
prejudice and éredulity. 

Confolation, or comfort, are words which, in theit proper 
acceptation, fignify fome alleviation of that pain to which it is 
not in our power to afford the proper and adequate remedy ; 
they imply rather an augmentation of the power of bearin 
than a diminution of the burthen. A prifoner is relieved by 
lim that fets him at liberty, but receives comfort from fuch 
as fuggeft confiderations by which he is made patient under the 

inconvenience of confinement. To that grief which arifes 
frou a great lofs he only brings the true remedy, who makes 
his friend’s condition the fame as before ; but he may be pro- 
perly termed a comforter, who by perfuafion extenuates the 
pain of poverty, and fivhiespti in the flyle of Hefiod, that half 
is more than the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it can lull the 
memory of emisfortidey or appeafe the throbbings of anguith, 
to hear that others are more miferable ; others, perhaps, un- 
known or wholly indifferent, whofe profperity raifés no envy, 
and whofe fall can gratify no refentment. Some topics of 
comfort arifing, like that which gave hope and fpirit to the 
captive of Sefoftris, from the perpetual viciflitudes of life, and 
rautability of human affairs, may as properly raife the dejected 
as deprefs the proud, and have an immediate tendency to ex- 
hilarate and revive. But how can it avail the man who lan- 
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guifhes 1 in the gloom of forrow, without profpect of emerging 
into the funthine of} cheseiaine(s to hear that others are funk 
yet deeper 1 in the dungeon of mifery, fhackled with heavier 
chains, and furrounded with darker defperation. 

The folace arifing from this confideration feems’ indeed the 
weakeft of all others, and is perhaps never properly applied, 
but in cafes where there is no place for reflections of more 
{peedy and pleafing efficacy. But even from fuch calamities 
life is by no means free ; a thoufand ills incurable, a thoufand 
loffes irreparable, a thoufand difficulties infurmountable, are 
known, or will be knowr, by all the fons of men. Native 
deformity cannot be rectified, a dead friend cannot return, and 
the hours of youth trifled away in folly, or loft in ficiaecs can- 
not be reftored. 

Under the oppreffion of fuch melancholy, it has been found 
ufeful to take a furvey of the world, to contemplate the various 
fcenes of diftrefs in which mankind are ftruggling round us, and 
acquaint ourfelves with the terribiles vifu forme, the various 
fhapes of mifery, which make havock of terreftrial happinefs, 
range all corners almoft without reftraint, trample down our 
hopes at the hour of harveft, and when we have built our | 
fchemes to the top, ruin their “eoriidecion: 

Theat eed: of this meditation is, that it furnifhes a new 
employment for the mind, and engages the paflions oh remoter 
objects ; as kings have fometimes freed themfelves from a fub- 
je&t too.haughty to be governed, and too powerful to be crufh- 
ed, by pofting him in a diftant province, till his popularity has 
fa bided, or his pride been reprefied. The attention is diffi. 
pated oy variety, and aéts more weakly upon any fingle part, 
as that torrent may be drawn off to different channels, which, 
pouring down in one colleéted body, cannot be refitted. es 
{pecies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in fevere paroxy{ms 
of corporal pain, when the mind i is every initant called back to 
mifers, and in the firft fhock of any fudden evil; but will cer- 
tainly be of ufe againft encroaching melancholy, and a fettled 
habit of gloomy thoughts. 

{t is further advantageous, as it fupplies us with opportuni- 
ties of making comparifons in ourown favour. We know that 
very little of the pain, or pleafure, which does not begin and 
end in our fenfes, is otherwife than relative; we are rich or 
poor, great er little, in proportion to the number that excel 
us, OF ‘fall beneath us, in any of thefe refpects; and, therefore 
a man, whofe uneafinefs arifes from refletion on any misfor- 
tune that throws him below thofe with whom he was once 
equal, i is comforted by finding that he is net yet loweft. 

There is another kind of compariion, lefs tendering towards 
the vice of envy, very well illuftrated by an cld poet, whofe 
fyilem will not afford many reafonable motives to content 
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“Tt is, fays he,  pleafing to look from fhore upon the tumults 
« of a ftorm, and to fee a thip ftruggling with the billows ; it is 
« pleafing, not becaufe the pain of another can give us delight, 
but becaufe we have a ftronger impreffion of the happinefs of 
*¢ fafety.” » Thus when we look abroad, and behold the multi- 
tudes that are groaning under evils heavier than thofe which 
we have experienced, we fhrink back to our own ftate, and in- 
ftead of repining that fo much mutt be felt, learn to rejoice that 
we have not more to feel. - 

By this obfervation of the miferies of others, fortitude is 
ftrengthened, and the mind brought to a more extenfive know- | 
ledge of her own powers. As the heroes of aétion catch the 
Mae from one another, fo they to whom Providence has allot- 
ted the harder tafk of fuffering with calmnefs and dignity, may 
animate themfelves by the remembrance of thofe evils which 
have been laid on others, perhaps naturally as weak as them- 
felves, and bear up with vigour and refolution againit their own 
oppreflions, when they fee it poflible that more fevere aiflictions 
may be boris. 

There is fill another reafon why, to many minds, the relation 
of other men’s infelicity may give a lafting and continual relief, 
Some, not well inftruGted in the meafures by which Providence 
diftributes happinefs, are perhaps mifled by divines, who, as 
Bellarmine makes temporal profperity one of the characters of 
the true church, have reprefented wealth and eafe as the certain 
concomitants of virtue, and the unfailing refult of the divine 
approbation. Such fufferers are dejected in their misfortunes, 
not fo much for what they feel, as for what they dread; not 
becaufe they cannot fupport the forraws, or endure the wants, 
of their prefent condition, but becaufe they confider them as 
only the beginnings of more fharp and more lafting pains. ‘To 
thefe mourners it is an aét of the higheft charity, to reprefent 
the calamities which not only virtue has fuffered, but virtue 
has incurred ; to inform them, that one evidence of a future 
ftate is the uncertainty of any prefent reward for goodnefs ; 
and to remind them, from the higheft authority of the diftrefles 
gad penury of men re whom the world was not wor thy. 
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Nuns. 53. TUESDAY, Sepremser 18,1750. 


@2.d:5 ray <]exuyy,-------~ Epicram Ver. 
fufband thy poffeffions. 


Sf bos is fearcely, among the evils of human life, any fo 
generally dreaded as Poverty. Every other fpecies of 
mifery, thofe, who are not much accuftomed to diftturb the pre- 
fent moment with reflection, can eafily forget, becaufe it is not 
always forced upon their regard; but it is impoflible to pafs a 
day or an hour in the confluxes of men, without feeing how 
much indigence is expofed to contumely, neglect, and infult ; 
and, in its’ loweft ftate, to hunger and nakednefs ; to injuries 
againft which every paffion is in arms, and to wants which na- 
ture cannot fuftain. 

Againft other evils the heart is often hardened by true or by 
falfe notions of dignity and reputation: thus we fee dangers of 
every kind faced with willingnefs, becaufe bravery, in a good or 
bad caufe, is never without its encomiafts and admirers. Butin 
the profpect of poverty, there is nothing but gloom and melan- 
choly ; the mind and body fuffer together; its miferies bring no 
alleviations ; itis a ftate in which every virtue is obfcured, and 
in which no condué& can avoid reproach; a ftate in which chear- 
fulnefs is infenfibility, and dejection fullennefs, of which the 
hardfhips are without honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of thefe calamities there feems not to be wanting a general 

conviction; we hear on every fide the noife of trade, and fee the 
ftreets thronged with numberlefs multitudes, whofe faces are 
clouded with anxiety, and whofe fteps are hurried by precipita- 
tion, from no other motive than the hope of gain ; and the whole 
world is put in motion, by the defire of that wealth, which is 
chiefly to be valued, as it fecures us from poverty ; for it is 
more ufeful for defence than acquifition, and is not fo much 
able to procure good as to exclude evil. 
_. Yet there are always fome whofe paffions or follies lead them 
to a conduct oppofite to the general maxims and practice of 
mankind; fome who feem to rufh upon poverty, with the fame 
eagernefs with which others avoid it; who fee their revenues 
hourly leffened, and the eftates which they inherit from their 
anceftors mouldering away, without refolution to change their 
courfe of life; who perfevere againft all remonftrances, and go 
forward with full career, though they fee before them the pre- 
cipice of deftruétion. 

It is not my purpofe, in this paper, to expoftulate with fuch 
as ruin their fortunes by expenfive fchemes of buildings and 
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gardens, which they carry on with the fame vanity that prompt- 
ed them to begin, chufing, as it happens in a thoufand other 
cafes, the remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the fhame 
of repentance till they incur the miferies of diftrefs. Thofe for 
whom I intend my prefent admonitions, are the thoughtlefs, the 
negligent, and the diflolute ; who having, by the vicioulnefs of 
their own inclinations, or the feducements of alluring compa- 
nions, been engaged in habits of expence, and accuftomed to 
move in a certain round of pleafures difproportioned to their 
condition, are without power to extricate themfelves from the 
enchantments of cuftom, avoid thought becaufe they know it 
will be painful, and continue, from day to day, and from month 
to month, to anticipate their revenues, and fink every hour 
deeper into the gulphs of ufury and extortion. 

This folly has lefs claim to pity, becaufe it cannot be im- | 
puted to the vehemence of fudden paflion ; nor can the mifchief 
which it produces be extenuated as the effect of any fingle a, 
which rage, or defire, might execute before there could be time 
for an appeal to reafon. Thefe men are advancing towards 
mifery by foft approaches, and deftroying themfelves, not by 
the violence of a blow, which, when once given, can never be 
recalled, but by a flow poifon, hourly repeated, and obftinately 
continued. 

This condu& is fo abfurd when it is examined by the unpre- 
judiced eye of rational judgment, that nothing but experience 
could evince its poflibility ; yet, abfurd as it is, the fudden fall 
of fome families, and the fudden rife of others, prove it to be 
common ; and every year fees many wretches reduced to con- 
tempt and want, by their coftly facrifices to pleafure and 
vanity. 

It is the fate of almoft every paffion, when it has pafled the 
bounds which nature prefcribes, to counteraé& its own purpofe. 
Too much rage hinders the warrior from circumf{pe&ion, too 
much eagernefs of profit hurts the credit of the trader, too 
much ardour takes away from the lover that eafinefs of addrefs 
with which ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, though 
dictated by vanity, and incited by voluptuoufnefs, feldom pro- 
cures ultimately either applaufe or pleafure. 

If praife be juftly eftimated by the charaéter of thofe from 
whom it is received, little fatisfaétion will be given to the fpend- 
thrift by the encomiums which he purchafes. For who are they 
that animate him in his purfuits, but young men, thoughtlefs and 
abandoned like himfelf, unacquainted with all on which the 
wifdom of nations has imprefled-the ftamp of excellence, and 
devoid alike of knowledge and of virtue? By whom in his 
profufion praifed, but by wretches who confider him as fubfer- 
vient to their purpofes, Sirens that entice him to, fhipwreck, 
and Cyclops that are gaping to devour him? 
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Every: man whofe knowledge, or whofe virtue, can give value 
to his opinion, looks with fcorn, or pity, mone of which can 
afford much gratification to pride, on him whom the panders of 
luxury have drawn into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he fees parcelled out among the different minifters of folly, and 
about to be torn in pieces by taylors and jockies, vintners and 
attornies, who at once rob and ridicule him, and who are fecret« 
ly triumphing over his weaknefs, when they prefent new incite- 
ments to his appetite, and heighten his defires by counterfeit- 
ed applaufe. 

Such is the praife that is purchafed by prodigality. Even 
when it is yet not difcovered to be falfe, it is the praife only of 
thofe whom it 1s reproachful to pleafe, and whofe fincerity is 
corrupted by their intereft, men who live by the riots which 
they encourage, and who know that whenever their pupil grows 
wife, they fhall lofe their power. Yet with fuch flatteries, if 
they could laft, might the cravings of vanity, which is feldom 
very delicate, be fatisfied ; but the time is always haitening for- 
ward, when this teuaniph, poor as it is, fhall yanith, and when 
hots who now furround him with oblequioufnefs aad compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and animate his riots, thall 
turn upon him with infolence, and reproach him with the Vices 
promoted by themfelves. 

And as little pretenfions has the man, who fquanders his 
eftate, by vain or viciotis expences, to greater degrees of plea- 
{ure than are obtained by others. To make any happineds fin- 
cere, it 1s neceflary that we believe it to be lafting ; fince what- 
ever we fuppofe ourfelves in danger of lofing, muft be enjoyed 
with folicitude and uneafinefs, and the more value we fet upon 
it, the more mutt the prefent poflethon be imbittered. How can 
he then be envied for his felicity, who knows that its continu- 
ance cannot be expected, and ae is confcious that a very fhort 
time will give him up to the gripe cf poverty, which will be 
harder to be borne, as he has given way to more excefles, wan- 
toned in greater abundance, and indulged his appetites with 
more profufenefs? 

It appears evident, that fr ugality i is neceflary even to com- 
plete the pleafure of expence ; for it may be generally remark- 
ed of thofe who {quander what they know their fortune not fuf- 
ficient to allow, that in their moft jovial expence, there always 
breaks out fome proof of difeontent and impatience; they either 
featter with a kind of wild defperation, and affefted lavifhneds, 
as criminals brave the gallows when they cannot efcape it, or 
pay their money with a peevith anxiety, and endeavour at once 
to {pend idly, and to fave meanly ; having neither firmnefs to 
deny their paflions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur 
at their own enjoyments, and poifon the bowl of pleafure by re- 
flection on the coaft. 
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_ Among thefe men there is often the vociferation of merri- 
ment, but very feldom the tranquillity of chearfulnefs ; they 
inflame their imaginations to a kind of momentary jollity, by 
the help of wine and rigt, and confider it as the firft bufinefs 
of the night to ftupify recollection, and lay that reafon afleep 
which difturbs their gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat 
from ruin. 

But this poor broken fatisfaétion is of fhort continuance, and 
mutt be expiated by along feries of mifery and regret. [na 
fhort time the creditor grows impatient, the laft acre is fo}q, 
the paffions and appetites ftill continue their tyranny, yy}, 
inceffant calls for their ufual gratifications, and the remajy qe, 
of life pafles away in vain repentance, or impotent defire, * 
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Truditur dies, die, 
Noveque pergunt interire lune ; 
Tu fecanda marmora 
Locas fub ipfum funus, et fepulchri 
Immemor ftruis domos,--------- 
| 
Day preffes on the heels of day, 
And moons increafe to their decay; 
But you, with thoughtlefs pride elate, 
Unconfcious of impending fate, 
Command the pillar’d dome to rife, 
When lo! thy tomb forgotten lies 
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TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life of bufinefs and 
amufement, to attend the Jaft hours of an old friend ; an of- 
fice which has filled me, if not with melancholy, at leaft with 
ferious reflections, and turned my thoughts towards the contem- 
plation of thofe fubjeéts, which, though of the utmoft import- 
ance, and of indubitable certainty, are generally fecluded from 
our regard, by the jollity of health, the hurry of employment, 
and even by the calmer diverfions of ftudy and fpeculation ; or 
if they become accidental topics of converfation and argument, 
yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but give occafion only to 
fome fubtilties of reafoning, or elegancies of declamation, 
which are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man accuftomed to 
extend his views through a long concatenation of caufes and 
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effects, to trace things from their origin to their period, and 
compare means with ends, may difcover the weaknefs of human 
{chemes ; dete& the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; 
thew the infufficiency of wealth, honours, and power, to real 
happinefs ; and pleafe himfelf, and his auditors, with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the fpeculatift may fee and fhew the folly of ter- 
reftrial hopes, fears, and defires, every hour will give proofs 
that he never felt it. Trace tins through the day or year, and 
you will find him aéting upon principles which he has in com- 
mon with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleafed 
like the ioweft of the vulgar, purfuing, with the fame ardour, 
the fame defigns, erafping, with ail the eagernefs of tranfport, 
thofe riches which he knows he cannot keep, and {welling with 
the applaufe which he has gained by proving that applaufe i is cf 
no value. 

The only convi&tion that rufhes upon the foul, and takes 
away from our appetites and paflions the power of relia nce, is 
to be found, where I have received it, at the bed of a dying 
friend. To enter this {chool of wifdom is not the peculiar pri- 
vilege of geometricians ; the moft fublime aud important pre- 
cepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor laborious pre- 
parations ;. they are enforced without the aid of eloquence, 
and underitood without fkillin analytic feience. Every tongue 
can utter them, and every underftanding can conceive them. 
He that wifhes in earneft to obtain juft fentiments concerning 
his condition, and would be intimately acquainted with the 
world, may find inftrudtions on every fide. He that defires to 
enter behind the fcene, which every art has been employed to 
decorate, and every pafiion labours to illuminate, and withes to 
fee life {tripped of thofe ornaments which make it glitter on the 
ftage, and expofed im its natural meannefs, impotence, and 
nakednefs, may find al] the delufion laid open in the chamber 
of difeafe: he will there find vanity divefted of her robes, 
power deprived of her {ceptre, and hypocrify without her 
mak. 

The friend whom I have ioft was aman eminent for genins, 
and, like others of the fame clafs, fufficiently pleated with ac- 
ceptance and applaufe. Being carefied by thofe who have pre 
ferments and riches in their ‘difpotal, he confidered himfelf as 
in the direct road of advancement, and had caught the flame of 
ambition by approaches to its objet. But in the midft of his 
hopes, his projeéts, and his gaieties, he was feized bj a lin- 
gering difeafe, which, from its firft ftage, he knew to be ineu- 
rable. Here was an ba of all his vifions of greatnefs and hap- 
pinefs ; from the firft hour that his health declined, all his 
former pleafures grew taftelefs. His friends expected to pleafe 
him by thofe accounts of the growth of his reputation, which 

were 
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were formerly certain of being well received; but they, foon 
found how little he was now affected by compliments, and how 
vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhilarate the languor of 
weaknefs, and relieve the folicitude of approaching eae 
Whoever would know how much piety and virtue furpafs all 
external goods, might here have feen them weighed againft each 
other, where all that gives motion to the active, and elevation to 
the eminent, all that fparkles in the eVe of hope, and pants in 
the bofom of fufpicion, at once became duft in the balance, 
without weight and without regard. Riches, authority, and 
praife, lofe all their influence when they are confidered as riches 
which to-morrow fhall be beftowed upon another, authority 
which fhall this night expire for ever, and praife which, how- 
ever merited, or however fincere, fhall, after a few moments, 
be heard no more. 

In thofe hours of ferioufnefs and wifdom, nothing appeared 
to raife his fpirits, or gladden his heart, but the recollection of 
acts of goodnefs, nor to excite his attentiof, but fome opportuni- 
ty for the exercife of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this fide of the grave was received with coldneis 
and indifference, and regarded rather in confequence of the ha- 
bit of valuing it, than from any opinion that it deferved value ; 
it had little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble that 
was now broken, a dream from which he was awake. His whole 
powers were engroffed by the confideration of another ftate, and 
all converfation was tedious, that had not fome tendency to dif- 
engage him from human affairs, and to open his profpects into 
futurity. 

It isnow paft, we have.clofed his eyes, and heard him breathe 
the groan of expiration, At the fight of this laft confli€, I felt 

a fenfation never known to me before ; a confufion of pathonee 
an awful ftillnefs of forrow, a gloomy terror without a name, 
The thoughts that entered my foul were too ftrong to be divert- 
ed, and too piercing to be endured ; but fuch violence cannot be 
Jafting, the ttorm fubfided in a fhort time, I wept, retired, and 
grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my mind, the 
effets which the obfervation of death produces, in thofe who are 
not wholly without the power and ufe of reflection ; for by far 
the greater part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raifing any uncommon 
emotion, or reminding them that they are themfelves on the 
edge of the precipice, and that they muft foon plunge into ¢he 
6 eulph of eternity. 

It feems to me remarkable that death increafes our vene- 
ration for the good, and extenuates our hatred of the bad, 
Thofe virtues which once we envied, as Horace obferves, becaufe 
they eclipfed our own, can now no longer obftruét our repu- 
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tation, and we have therefore no itereft to fupprefs their praife. 
That wickednefs, which we feared tor its malignity, is now be- 
come impotent, and the man whote name filled us with alarm, 

and rage, and indignation, can at lait be confidered only with 
pity, or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once find excufes 
for every weaknefs, and palliations of every fault ; we recollect 
a thouland eidear ments; which before glided off our minds 
without impreflion, a thoufand favours unrepaid, a thoufand 
duties unperformed, and with, vainly with, for his return, not 
fo much that we may receive, as that we may beftow happinefs, 
and recompence that kindnefs which before we never underftood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inftructed a more pain- 
ful occurrence, than the death of one whom we have injured 
without reparation, Our crime feems now irretrievable, it is in- 
delibly recorded, and the ftamp of fate is fixed uponit. We 
confider, with the moft afflictive anguifh, the pain which we have 
given, and now cannot alleviate, and the lofles which we have 
caufed, and now cannot repair. 

Of the fame kind are the emotions which the death of an 
emulator or competitor produces.. Whoever had qualities to 
alarm our jealoufy, had excellence to deferve our fondnefs, and 
to whatever ardour of oppofition intereft may inflame us, no man 
ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then with to have 
made a friend. Thofe who are verfed in literary hiftory know 
that the elder Scaliger was the redoubted antagoniit of Cardan 
and Erafmus ; yet at the death of each of his great rivals he 
relented, and complained that they were {natcied away from 
him before their reconciliation was completed. 


‘ 


—Tu-ne etiam moreris? Ah? quid me linguis, Erafme, 
Ante meus quam fit conciliatus amor ? 


Art thou too fall’n ? ere anger could fubfide 
And love return, has great Erafmus died ? 


Such are the fentiments with which we finally review the ef- 
feéts of paffion, but which we fometimes delay till we can no 
longer rectify our errors. Let us therefore make hafte to do 
what we fhall certainly at laft wilh to have done; let us return 
the carefles of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endear- 
ments to heighten that tendernefs which is the balm of life. 
Let us be quick to repent of injuries while repentance may not 
be a barren anguith, aud let us open our eyes to every rival ex- 
cellence, and pay early and willingly aes honours which juftice 
will compel us to pay at lait. 

ATHANATUS. 


Nume. 


r 
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Nums. 55. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1750. 


Maturo proprior define funeri 
Inter ludere virgines, 
Ex ftellis maculam {pargere candidis: 
Non fiquid Pholoen fatis 
Et te,,Chlori, decet.----- Hor. 


Now near to death that comes but flow, 

Now thou art ftepping down below ; 

Sport not amongit the blooming maids, 

But think on ghofts and empty fhades: 

What fuits with Pholoe in her bloom, 

Cray Chloris, will not thee become; é 
A bed is different from a tomb..------ CREECH 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Hz AVE been but a little time conic tint in the world, yet, 

I have already had frequent Spper eee of obferving the 
litdle efficacy of remonftrance and complaint, which however 
extorted by oppreffion, or fupported by reafon, are detefted ea 
one part of the world as rebellion, cenfured by another as pee 
vifhnefs, by fome heard with an appearance of compaflion, ae 
to betray any of thofe fallies of vehemence and refentment, 
which are apt to break out upon encouragement, and by others 
pafled over with indifference and negle&, as matters in which 
they have no concern, and which if they fhould endeavour to 
examine or regulate, they might draw mifchief upon themfelves 

Yet fince it is no lefs natural for thofe who think themfelves 
injured to complain, than for others to neglect their complaints, 
J thal venture to lay my cafe before you, in hopes that you 
will enforce my opinion, if you think it juft, or endeavour to 

rectify my fentiments if lam miftaken. I expeé at leaft, that 
you will diveft yourfelf of partiality, and that whatever your 
age or folemnity may be, you will not, with the dotard’s info- 
lence, pronounce me ignorant and foolith, perverfe and refrac- 
tory, ‘only becaufe you perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, left me, and 
a brother two years younger than myfelf, to ihe care of my 
mother, a woman of birth and education, whofe prudence or 
virtue he had no reafon to diftruft. She felt, for fome time, 
all the forrow which nature calls forth, upon the final fepa- 
ratio on ‘ perfons dear to one another ; and as her grief was ex- 
hautted by its own violence, it fubfided ; into tendernefs for me 
ee my brother, andthe year of mourning was {pent in carefles, 

confo-~ 
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confolations, and inftruction, in celebration of my father’s vir- 
tues, in proteffions of. perpetual regard to his mem ory, and 
hourly initances of fuch fondnefs as gratitude will not ealily 
fuffer me to forget. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was expired, 
and my mother appeared again without the enfigns of forrew, 
the ladies of her acquaintance began to teli her, upon whatever 
motives, that it was time to live like the reft of the world ; 
powertul argument, which is feldom ufed to a woman ee 
effet. Lady Giddy was inceflantly relating the occurrences 
of the town, aud Mrs Gravely told her privately, with great 
tendernefs, that it began to be publicly obferved how much 
fhe over-acted her part, and that moft of her acquaintance fuf- 
pected her hope of procuring another hufband to be the true 
ground of ali that appearance of tendernefs aad piety. 

All the officioufnefs of kindngfs and folly was bufied to 
change her condudt. She was at one time alarmed with cen- 
fure, and at another fired with praife. She was told of balls, 
where others fhone only becaufe fhe was abfent ; of new co- 
medies, to which all the town was crowding ; and of many in- 
genious ironies, by which domeilic diligence was made con- 
temptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to ftand alone againft fear on one 
fide, and pleafure on the other; efpecially when no actual 
crime is propofed, and prudence itfelf can fuggeft many rea- 
fons for relaxation and tt Aa My mamma was at lait 
perfuaded to accompany Milfs Giddy toa play. She was Té- 
ceived with a boundlefs profufion of compliments, and attend- 
ed home by avery fine gentleman. Next day ih¢ was with 
lefs difficulty pr evailed on to play at Mrs’Gravely’s, and came 
home gay and lively; for the diftinGtions that had been paid 
her awakened her vanity, and good luck had kept her princi- 
ples of frugality from giving her diflurbance. She now.mad 
her fecond entrance into the world, and her friends were fn, 
ciently induftrious to prevent any return to her former life, 
every morning brought meflages of invitation, and every even- 
ing. was patled i in places of arieaien: from es {he tor fome 
time complained that fhe had rather be abfent. Ina fhort time 
fhe began to feel the happinefs of ating without controul, of 
being ae oa tata ble for her hours, her expences, and her com- 
pany; and learned, by degrees, to drop an expreifion of con- 
tempt, or pity, at nh mention of ladies whote hufbands were 
fafpeéted of reflraining their pleafures or their play, and con- 
feffed that fhe loved to go and come as the pleafed. 

I was ftill favoured with fome incidental precepts and tran- 
fient endearments, and was now and then fondly kified fo 
{miling like may es but moft part of her morning was 
{pent ia comparing the opinion of her maid and mualliner, coa- 

Vor,.l. Ce triving 
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triving fome variation in her drefs, vifiting fhops, and fending 
compliments ; ; and the reft of the day was too {hort for vifits; 
cards, plays, a concertss 

Size now began to difcover that it was impoflible to educate 
children fs iy at home. Patents could not have them al- 
ways in their fight; the fociety of fervants was contagious ; 
company produced Baldnefs and fpirit ; emulation excited in- 
duftry ; and a large fchool was naturally the firft tep into the 
open world. A thoufand other reafons fhe alledged, {ome of 
little force in themfelves, but fo well feconded by pleafure, 
vanity, and idlenefs, that they foon overcame all the remain- 
ing principles of kindnefs nie piety, and both I and ee bro- 
ther were difpatched to boarding-fchools. 

How my mamma {pent her time when fhe was thus difbur- 
thened I am not able to inform you, but I have reafon to be- 
lieve that trifles and amufements took ftill fafter hold of her 
heart. At firft, fhe vifited nie at fchool, and afterwards wrote 
tome; but in a fhort time, both herwifits and her letters were 
at an end, and no other notice was taken of me than to remit 
money for my fupport. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I found myfelf coldly 
received, wi ith an obfervation, “that this girl will prefently be 

‘a woman.” I was, after the ufual ftay, fent to fchool again, 
and overheard my mother fay, as I was a-going, “ Well, now 
“< J fhall recovet.”’ 

In fix months more I came again, and with the ufual childifh 
alacrity, was running to my mother’s embrace, when fhe ftopt 
me with exclamations at the fuddennefs and enormity of my 
growth, having, fhe faid, never feen any body fhoot up to 
much at my age. She was fure no other girls fpread at that 
rate, and fhe hated to have children look like women before 
their time. I was difconcerted, and retired without heating 
oe thing more than, “ Nay, if you are angry, madam Steeple, 

BP may walk off. ” 

hen once the forms of civility are violated, there remains 
Vitele hope ot return to kindnefs or decency. My mamma 
made this appearance of refentment a reafon for continuing her 
malignity, and poor Mifs Maypole, for that was my appella- 
tion, was never mentioned or fpoken to but with fome expref- 
fion of anger or diflike. 

She had yet the pleafure of drefling me like a child, and I 
know not when J fhould have been thought fit to change my 
habit, had I not been refcued by a maiden fitter of my father, 
who could not bear to fee women in hanging-fleeves, and there- 
fore prelented me with brocade for a gown, for which I fhould 
have thought myfelf under great obligations, had fhe not ac- 


e 
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now confider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which fhe 
had {hewn long enough in public places. 

I now left the fchool and came to live with my mamma, who 
confidered meas an ufurper that had feized the rights of a wo- 
man before they were due, and was pufhing her down the pre- 
cipice of age, that I might reign without a fuperior. While I 
am thus beheld with jealoufy and fufpicion, you will readily 
believe that it is difficult to pleafe. Every word and look is an 
offence. 1 never fpeak, but I pretend to fome qualities and 
excellencies, which it is criminal to poflefs; if | am gay, fhe’ 
thinks it early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, fhe hates a 
ptude in bibs; if I venture into company, I am in hafte for a 
hufband ; if | retire to my chamber, fuch matron-hke ladies 
are lovers of contemplation. I am on one pretence or other 
generally excluded from her affemblies, nor am I ever fuffered, 
to vilit at the fame place with my mamtaa, very one won- 
ders why fhe does not bring Mifs more into the world, and 
when fhe comes home in vapours I am certain that the has 
heard either of my beauty or my wit, and-expedé nothing for 
the enfuing week but taunts aud menaces, contradiction and 
reproaches. 

Thus I live in a ftate of continual perfecution, only becaufe 
I was born ten years too foon, and cannot flop the courfe of 
nature or of time, but am wuhepp ily a woman before my mo- 
ther can willingly ceafe to be a girl. I believe you woyld 
contribute to the happinefs of many families, if, by any argu- 
ments or perfuafions, you could make mothers athe ‘med of 
rivalling their children; if, you could thew them, that though 
they may refufe to grow wife, they muit inevitably grow old; 
and that the proper folaces of age are not mufic and compli- 
ments, but wifdom and deweiion ; that thofe who are fo un- 
willing to quit the world will foon be driven from it; and that 
it is therefore their intereft to retire while there yet remains 
a few hours for nobler employments. 


J am, ce, 
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---»----Valeat res ludicra, fi me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum.--4---- Hor. 


Farewel the ftage; for humbly I difclaim 
~ Such fond purfuits of pleafure, or of fame, 
If mutt fink in fhame, or {well with pride, 
As the gay palm is granted or denied,--------FRANCIS. 


™, | OTHING is more unpleafing than to find that offence has 
IN been received when none was intended, and that pain has 
been given to thofe who were net guilty ae any provocation, 
As the great end of fociety is mutual beneficence, a good man 
“is always uneafy when he finds himfelf acting in oppofition to 
the purpofes of life; becanfe though his confcience may eafily 
acquit him of malice prepenje, of {ettled hatred or contrivances 
of mifchief, yet he feldom can be certain, that he has not failed 
by negligence, or indolence; that he has not been hindered 
from confulting the common intereft by too much regard to his 
own eale, or too much indifference to the happinefs of others. 

Nor is it neceflary, that, to feel this uneafinefs, the mind 
fhould be extended to any great diffufion of generolity, or melt- 
ed by uncommon warmth of benevolence; for that prudence 
which the world teaches, and a quick fenfibility of private in- 
tereft, will dire@t us to fhun needlefs enmities; fince there is 
‘no man whofe kindnefs we may not fome time want, or by 
whofe malice we may not fome time fuffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, and now and 
then with pity, at the thoughtleflnefs with which fome alienate 
from themfelves the affections of all whom chance, bufinefs, or 
inclination, brings in their way. When we fee a man purfuing 
fome darling inteben, without much regard to the opinion ef 

the world, we juftly confider him as corrupt and dangerons, 
but are not loag in difcovering his motives ; we fee him a@u- 
ated by paflions which are hard to be refitted, and deluded by 
appearances which have dazzled ttronger eyes. But the great- 
er part of thofe who fet mankind at defiance by hourly invita- 
tion, and who live but to infufe malignity and multiply e- 
nemies, have no hopes to fofter, no defigns to promote, nor any 
expectations of attaining power by infolence, or of climbing to 
greatnels by trampling on others, They give up all the fircets 
ot kiadheke for the fake of peevilhnefs, petulance, or gloom ; 
and Biieaans the world by neglect of the common forms of: GE 
vility, and breach of the eftablifhed laws of converfation. 

E.very one mutt, in the walks of lite, have met with men of 

-whom all {peak with cenfure, though they are not chargeable 
with 
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with any crime, and whom none can be perfuaded to love, 
though a reafon can {earcely be afligned why they fhould be 
hated; and who, if their good qualities and adtions fometimes 
force to commendation, Rove their _panegyric always concluded 
with confeflions of difgutt ; “he is a good man, but I cannot 
“like him.” Surely fuch perfons have fold the efteem of the 
world at too low a price, fince they have loft one of the re- 
wards oi virtue, without gaining the profits of wickednefs. 

This ill economy of fame is fometimes the effe& of ftupidity. 
Men whofe perceptions are languid and fluggifh, who lament 
nothing but lofs of money, and feel nothing but a blow, are 
often at a difficulty to guefs why they are encompafled with 
enemies, though they negled ll thofe arts by which men are 
endeared to one another. They comfort themfelves that they 
have lived irreproachably; that none can charge them with 
having endangered his life, or diminifhed his pofleflions; and 
therefore conclude that they fuffer by fome invincile fatality, 
or impute the malice of their neighbours to ignorance or en~ 
vy. hey wrap themfelves up in their innocence, and enjoy 
the congratulations of their own hearts, without knowing or 
fufpecting that they are every day defervedly incurring re- 
fentments, by with-holding from thofe with whom they con- 
verle, that regard, or appearance of regard, to which every 
one is entitled by the cuftoms of the world. 

There are many injuries which almoft every man feels, 
though he does not complain; and which, upon thofe whom 
vartue, elegance, or vanity, have made delicate and tender, fix 
deep and lafting impreffions ; as there are many arts of graci- 
oufnefs and conciliation, which are to be practifed without 
expence, and by which thofe may be made our triends who 
have never received from us any real benefit. Such arts, 
when they include neither guilt nor meannefs, it is fue ely rea- 
fonable to learn, for who pred want that oe which is fo 
eafily to be gained? And fuch injuries are to be avoided; for 
who would be hated without profit? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excufe of ignorance 
or negligence cannot be alledged; becaufe it is apparent that 
they are not only carelefs of pleafing, but ftudious to offend ; 
that they contrive to make all swears to them di ficult 
and vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize themfelves 
by watting the time of others in ufelefs aeeendance. by morti- 
fyiag them with flights, and teazing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among thofe that 
have not mingled much in general converfation, but; {pent their 
lives amidit the obfequioufnets of dependents, and the flattery of 
pavafites; and by long confulting only their own inclination, 
have forgotten that others have a claim to the fame Se ES 
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Tyranny, thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of pride, by 
which all mankind is fo much enraged, that it is never quietly 
endured, except in thole who can Teward the patience which 
they exa&; and infolence is generally furrounded only by 
fuch whofe bafenefs inclines them to think nothing iafupport- 
able that produces gain, and who can laugh at feurrility and 
rudenefs with a luxurious table and an open purfe. 

But though all wanton provocations and contemptuous info- 
lence are aS be diligently avoided, there is no lefs danger in 
timid compliance and tame fy sade It is:common for foft 
and fearful tempers to give themfelves up implicitly to the di- 
rection of the bold, the turbulent, and the overbearing; of 

thefe whom they de not believe Seiten or better than them- 
felves ; to recede from the beft defigns where oppofition mutt 
be encountered; and to fall off from yirtue for fear of cenfure. 

Some firmnefs and refolution is neceflary to the difcharge of 
duty: but itis a very unhappy ftate of life in which the neceffi- 
ty of fuch ftruggles frequently occurs; for no man is defeated 
without fome relenipenentt which will be continued with obiti- 
nacy while he believes himfelfin the right, and exerted with bit- 
ternefs, if even to his own convidtiow he 1s detected in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external confequence’ | 
ef contrariety and dilp ute, it muft be painful to a worthy 
raind to put AEN. in pain; and there will be danger leit the 
kindeft nature may be vitiated by too long a cuftom of debate- 
and conteit. j 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with infenfibility by many 
ef my correfpondents who believe their contributions unjuftly 

neglected. And, indeed, when I fit before a pile of papers, of 
which each is the produ€tion of laborious ftudy, and the off- 
fpring of a fond parent; I, who know the pafiions of an au- 
thor, cannot remember ov long they have lain in my boxes 
Wh veaeedle -d, without imagini: ng to myleli the various changes 
of forrow, i impatience, and refentment, which the writers mutt 
have felt in ae tedious interval. 

Thete reflections are {till more awakened, when, upon pe- 
rufal, 1 find fome of them calling for a place in the next paper, 

2 place which they have never yet obtained; others writing in 
a ftyle of fuperios ty, and hanghtinefs, as faces of deference, 

and above fear of criticifm; others humbly offering their vial 
affiftance with foftnefs at fubmiflion, which they believe im- 
poli ible to be refilted; fome introducing their compolitions 
with a menace of the contempt which fid that refufes them 
will incur; others applying privately to the bookfellers for 
their intereft and folicitation every one by different ways en- 
ceavouring to fecure the blifs of publication. I cannot but 
confider myfelf as placed jn a very inacommodious fituation, 
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where Iam forced to reprefs confidence, which it is pleafing 
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to indulge, to repay civilities with appearances of negle&t, and 
{o frequently to offend thofe by whom I never was offended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the beauties 
of his new conipofition, contains bis raptures in his own be- 
fom, and how naturally he imparts to his friends his expeéta- 
tions of renown; and as I can ealily conceive the eagernefs 
with which a new paper is {natched’ up, by one who expetts 
to find it filled with his own production, and perhaps has cai- 
led his companions to fhare the pleafure of a fecond perufal, i 
grieve for the difappointment which he is to feel at the fatal 
infpeétion. His hopes however do not yet forfake him; he 
is certain of giving luftre the next day. The next day comes, 
and again he pants with expectation, and having dreamed of 
laurels and Parnaflus, cafts his eyes upon the hes page 
with which he is doomed never more to be delighted. 

For fuch cruelty what atonement can be made? For fuch 
calamities what alleviation can be found? I am afraid that the 
mifchief already done muft be without reparation, and all that 
deferves my care is prevention for the future. - Let, there. 
fore, the next friendly contributor, whoever he-be, obferve 
the cautions of Swift, and write fecretly in his own chamber, 
without communicating his defign to his neareft fr lend, for the 
neareft friend will be pleafed with an opportunity ot langhing. 

Let him carry it to the poft himfelf, and wait in filence e the 

event. If it is published and praifed, he may then declare 
Hiimfelf the author: if it be fupprefled, he may wonder in pri- 
vate without much vexation; and if it be cenfured, he m: ay 
join in the cry, and lament the dulne‘s of the writing generation: 


7 LE eras ae 
NUMB. 57. RRL OcTOBER 2, 1750. 
-Non intelligunt homines quam magnum vectigal fit parfimonia.—--- TUT Bi 
2 1 5 5 L 


The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
AM always pleas when I fee literature tiade ufeful, and 
{cholars defcend ling from that elevation, which, as it railes 
them above common life, mutt likewife hind er them from be- 
holding the ways of men, otherwife than in a cloud of buitle 
and confufion. Having lived a life of bufineis, and rema arked 
how feldom any occurrences emerge for which great qué i 
are required, I have learned the neceflity of rega 
things, and though I do not pretend to give laws to the 
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tors of mankind, or to limit the range of thofe powerful minds 
that carry light and heat through all the regions of knowledge, 
yet I have long’ thought, that the greateft part of thofe who 
lofe themfelves in ftndies, by which I ‘have not found that 
they grow much wifer, might, with more advantage both to 
the public and themfelves, apply their underftanding to domc- 
ftic arts, and ftore their minds with axioms of humble pru- 
dence and private ceconomy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant and pleafing; 
‘but in my opinion, not fufficiently adapted to common readers, 
~who pay little regard to the mufic of periods, the artifice of 
connection, or the arrangment of the flowers of rhetoric; but 
require a few plain and cogent inftructions, wie may fink in- 
to the mind by their own weight. 

Frugality is fo neceflary to the happinefs of the world, fo 
beneficial in its various forms to every rank of men, from the 
higheft of human potentates to the loweft labourer or artificer ; 
and the miferies which the negle& of it produces are fo nu- 
merous and fo grievous, that it ought to be recommended with 
every variation of addrefs, and ea to every clafs of ‘un- 
derftanding. ‘ 

Whether thofe who treat imorals-as a is daee will allow: fru- 
gality to be numbered among the virtues, ] have not thought 
it neceflary to enquire. | For I, who draw my opinions from a 
careful obferyation of the world am fatisfied with knowing 
what 1s abundantly fufficient for pra¢tice, thatif it be not a 
virtue, it ds, at leaft, a quality which can feldom exift without 
fome virtues, and without which few virtues can exift. Fru- 

gality may be termed the daughter of Prudence, the fifter of 
‘Yermperance, and the parent of Liberty. He that is extrava- 
gant will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce de- 
ape and invite corruption ; it will almoft always produce 

yaffive compliance with the muickeedwets of others; and there 
are fe w who do not learn by degrees, to praétife thofe crimes 
which they ceafe to cenfure. 

lf there are any who do not dread poverty as dangerous to 
virtue, yet mankind feem unanimous enough in abhorring it 
as deftructive to happinefs; and all to whom want is terrible, 

upon whatever pt ‘inciple, ought to think themfelves obliged to 
icarn the face maxims of our parfimonious anceftors, and attain 
the falutary ‘arts of contracting expence; for without frugality 
none can be rich , and with it very few would be poor. 

‘Lo moft other a¢ts of virtue or exertions of wifdom, a con- 
currence of many circumi{tances is neceflary, fome previous 
ge mutt be attained, fome uncommon gifts of nature 
polietied, or tome opportunity produced by an extraordinary 
combination of things; but the mere power of faving what is 
already in our hands, muft be eafy of acqnifition to every 

mind ; 
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mind; and.as the example of Bacon may fhew, that the highett 
jarelleS cannot fafely neglect it, a thouland Tineke will every 
day prove, that the meaneft may prattife it with fuccefs. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great numbers, becaufe 
to be rich is to poffefs more than is commonly placed in a fingle 
_ hand; and, if many could obtain the fum which now makes a 
man wealthy, the name of wealth mutt then be transferred to 
fill greater accumulations. But] amnot certain that it is 
equally impoflible to. exempt the lower clafles of mankind from 
poverty; becaufe, though whatever be the wealth of the com- 
munity, fome will always have leaft, and he that has lefs than 
~ any other is comparatively poor ; yet Ido not fee any coattive 
neceflity that many fhould be without the indifpenfable conve- 
niencies of life ; but am fometimes inclined to imagine, that, 
cafual calamities excepted, there might, by univerfal prudence, 
be procured an univerfal exemption from want; and that he 
who thould happen to lave leaft, might notwithftanding have 
enough. 

But without entering too far into fpeculations which I do not 
remember that any political calculator has attempted, and in 
which the moft perlpicacions reafoner may be eafily bewildered, 
it is evident that they to whom Providence has allotted no ounce 
care but of their own fortune and their own virtue, which make 
far the greater part of mankind, have fufficient incitements to 
perfonal frugality ; ; fince, whatever might be its general effect 
upon provinces or nations, by whick it is never likely to’ be 
tried, we know with certainty that there is {car cely any indivi- 
dual entering the world, who, by prudent pariimony, may not 
reafonably promife himfelf a chearful competence in the decline 
of life. 

The profpe& of penury in age is fo gloomy and terrifying, 
that every man who looks before him mutt refolve to avoid it; 
and it muft be avoided generally by the fcience of{paring. For, 
though in every age hae are art who by boid adventures, 
or By favourable aeidents: rife fuddenly to riches, yet it 1s 
dangerous to indulge hopes of fuch rare events : a the bulk 
of mankind muft owe their affluence to {mall and gradual pro- 
fits, below which their expence mutt be refolutely reduced. 

You muft not therefore think me finking below the dignity 
of a prattical philofopher, when I recommend to the confider- 
ation of your readers, from the ftatefman to the appreatice, a 
pofition replete with mercantile wildom, 4 penny faved is two-~ 
pence got ; which may, I think, be accommodated to all con- 
ditions, by obferving not: only that they who purfue any lucra- 
tive employment will fave time when they forbear expence, 
and that the time may be emiployed to the increafe of profit ; 
but that they who are above fuch minute con fiderations, will 
find, by every victory over appetite or pafiion, new ftrength 

Vou. I. Did added 
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added to the mind, will gain the power of refufing thofe folici- 
tations by which the young and vivacious are hourly aflaulted, 
and in time fet themfelves above the reach of extravagance and 
folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by thofe who are willing rather 
to cavil than to learn, what is the juft meafure of frugality ? 
and when expence, not abfolutely neceflary, degenerates into 
profufion? To fuch queftions no general anfwer can be re- 
turned ; fince the liberty of fpending, or neceflity of parfimony, 
may be varied without end by different circumitances. It may, 
however, be laid down as a rule never to be broken, that @ 
man’s voluntary expence foould not exceed bis revenue. A maxim 
fo obvious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks the 
prodigal with the madman, and debars them equally from the 
conduct of their own affairs. Another.precept arifing from the 
former, and indeed included in it, is yet neceflary to be di- 
ftin@ly impreffed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the brave; 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Tet no man prefume to 
{pend upon hopes, to truft his own abilities for means of deli- 
verance from penury, to give a loofe to his prefent defires, 
and leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. _ 

Yo thefe cautions, which, I fuppofe, are, at leaft among 
the graver part of mankind, undtfputed, I will add another, 
Let no man fquander againft bis inclination. With this precept. 
it may be, perhaps, imagined eafy to comply ; yet if thofe 
whom profufion has buried in prifons, or driven into banifh- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very few were 
ruined by their own choice, or purchafed pleafure with the 
lofs of their eftates ; but that they fuffered themfelves to be 
borne away by the violence of thofe with whom they converfed, 
and yielded reluétantly to a thoufand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and fpirit, or a mean fear of con- 
tempt and ridicule ; an emulation for the prize of folly, or the 
dread of the laugh of fools. 

i 


Fan, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 


SOPHRON. 


Nums. 
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Nump. 58. SATURDAY, Ocr. 6, 1750. 


paren eS Tmprobe 
Crefcunt divitiz, tamen 
Curtee neicio quid Jemper abeft rei.-------- Hor, 


But, while in heaps his wicked wealth afcends, 
He is not of bis wifh poffefs’d ; 
There’s fomething wasting ftill to make him blefs’d.----FRrancts. 


© the love of money has been in all ages, one of the 
pafiions that has given g great difturbancé to the tranquil- 

lity of the world, there is no topic more copioufly treated by 
the ancient moralifts than the folly of devotmg the heart to the 
accumulation of riches. ‘They who are acquainted with thefe 
authors need not be told how riches incite pity, contempt, or 
reproach, whenever they are mentioned ; with what numbers 
of examples the danger of large pofleflions is illuftrated; and 
how all the powers of reafon ane eloquence have been exhautt- 
ed.in‘endeavours to’eradicate a defire, which feems to have in- 
trenched itfelf too ftrongly i ii the-mind to be driven out, and 
which, perhaps, had not loft its power, even over thofe. who 
declaimed againft it, but. would have broken out in the poet or 
the fage, if it had hee excited by opportunity, and invigo- 
rated by the approximation of its proper object. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, fo unfuccefsful, that I 
know not whether it can be fhown, that by all the wit and rea- 
fon which this favourite caufe has called forth, a fingle convert 
‘was ever made; that even one man has refufed to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from the conviction of the | 
greater happinels of a narrow fortune ; or difburthened him- 
felf of wealth, when he had tried its inguietudes, merely to 
enjoy the peace and leifure and fecurity of a mean and unen- 
vied ftate. 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglected opportunities 
of raifing themfelves to honours and to wealth, and rejected 
the kindeft offers of fortune: but, however their moderation 
may be boafted by themfelves, or admired by fuch as only 
view them at a diftance, it will be, perhaps, feldom found that 
they value riches lefs, but that they dread labour or danger 
more than others; they are unable to roufe themfelves to ac- 
tion, to ftrain in the race of competition, or to ftand the fhock 
of poncetti: but though they, therefore, decline the toil of 
elimbing, they neverthelefs with themfelves aloft, and would 
willingly enjoy what they dare not feize. 

Others have retired from high ftations, and voluntarily con- 
demued themfelves to privacy and obfcurity. But, even thefe 
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will not afford many occafions of triumph to the philofopher ; 
for they have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themfelves unable to hold, and prevented difgrace by 
refignation ; or they have been induced to try new meafures 
by general inconftancy, which always dreams of happineis in 
novelty, or by a gloomy difpofition, which is difgufted in the 
fame degree with every ftate, and wifhes every fcene of life to 


change as foon as it is beheld. Such men found high and low: 


ftations equally unable to fatisfy the wilhes of a diftempered 
mind, and were unable to fhelter themfelves in the clofeft re- 
treat from difappointment, folicitude, and mifery. 

Yet though thefe admonitions have been thus negle&ted by 
thofe, who either enjoyed riches, or were able to procure them, 
it is not rathly to be determined that they are altogether with 
out ufe; for fince-far the greateft part of mankind muft be 
confined to conditions comparatively mean, and placed in fitua- 
tions, from which they naturally look up with envy to the emi- 
nences before them, thofe writers cannot be thought ill, em- 
ployed that have adminiftered remedies to difcontent almoit 
univerfal, by fhowing, that what we cannot reach may very 
well be forborne, that the inequality of diftribution, at which 
we murmur, is for the moft part lefs than it feems, and that 
the greatnefs, which we admire at a diftance, has much fewer 
advantages, and much lefs {plendour, when we are fuffered to 
‘approach it. 

It is the bufinefs of moralifts to deteét the frauds of fortune, 
and to fhow that fhe impofes upon the carelefs eye, by a quick 
fucceflion of fhacows, which will {hrink to nothing in the gripe ; 


that fhe difguiies life mm extrinfic ornaments, which ferve only 


for fhow, and are laid afide in the hours of folitude and’ of 
pleafure ; and that when greatnefs afpires either to felicity or 
to wildom, it thakes off thofe diftintions which dazzle the 
gazer and awe the {upplicant, 

It may be remarked, that they whofe condition has: not 
afforded them the light of moral or religious inttrudion, and 
who colleé all their ideas by their own eyes, and digeft them 
by their own underftandings, feem to confider thofe who are 
placed in ranks of remote fuperiority, as almoft another and 
higher fpecies of beings. As themfelves have known little other 
mifery than the confequences of waut, they are with difficulty 
perfuaded that where there is wealth there can be forrew, or 
that thofe who glitrer indignity, and glide along in afliuence, 
can be acquainted with pains and cares like thofe which lie 
heavy upon the reft of mankind. 

his prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweft meannefs, 
and the darkeft ignorance ; but it is fo confined only becaufe 
others have been thewn its folly and its falfehood, becaufe it 

has 
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has been’ oppofed in its progrefs by hifltery and philofophy, 
and hindered from {preading its infection by powerful prefer- 
-vatives., 

The do@rine of the contempt of wealth, though it has not 
been able to extinguilh avarice or gevbinon, or fupprels that 
reluctance with which a man pafies his days im a itate of inte. 
riority, mutt, at leaft, have made the lower conditions lets 
grating and wearifome, and has confequently contributed to 
the general fecurity of life, by hindering that frand and vio- 
lence, rapine and circumvention, which mutt have been pro. 
Gheed by an unbounded eagernefs of wealth, ariling from an 
unfhaken conviction, that to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himfelf incited, by fome violent impulfe of 
paflion, to purfue riches as the chief end of being, mutt furely 
be fo much alarmed by the fucceflive admonitions of thofe, 
whofe experiencesand fagacity have recommended them as the 
guides of mankind, as to ftop and confider whether he is about 
to engage in an undertaking that will reward his toil, and to 
examine, ‘before he ruthes to wealth, through right ASG wrong, 
what it will confer when he has acquired 1t; and this exami- 
nation will feldom fail to reprefs his ardéas and retard his 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itfélf, it is not ufeful but when it de- 
parts from us; its value is found only in that which it can pur- 
chaie, which, if we fuppofe it put to its befi ufe by thofe that 
pollefs it, feemns not much to deferve the defire or envy of a 
wife man. itis certain that, with regard to corporal enjoy- 
ment, money can neither open new avenues to pleafure, nor 
block up the paflages of anguish. Difeafe and infirmity fill 
continue to torture and enfeeble, perhaps exafperated by lnx- 

ury, or promoted by foftnefs. With ref{pect to the mind, it 
has penal: been obferved, that wealth contributes much to 
quicken the difcernment, ‘enlarge the capacity, or elevate the 
imagination; but may, by hiring flattery, or laying diligence 
afleep, confirm error and harden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannet confer greatnels, for nothing can make that 
great, which the decree of nature has oxdauned to be littie. 
The bramble may be placed:in a hot-bed, but can never be- 
come an oak. Even royalty itfelf 1s not able to giv e that dig- 
nity which it happens not to find, but opprefies "ile ble minds, 
though it may elevate the flrong: The world has been go- 
verned in the name of kings, nmltole exiftence has fcearcely been 
perceived by any real effects beyond their own palaces. 

When therefore the defire of wealth is taking hold of the 
heart, let us look round and fee how it operates upon thofe 
whofe induftry or fortune has obtained it. When we find them 
opprefled with their own abundance, luxurious without plea- 
fure, idle without eafe, impatient and guerulous in themfelves, 

anu 
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and defpifed or hated by the reft of mankind, we thall foon be 
convinced that if the real wants of our condition are fatisfied, \ 
there remains little to be fought with folicitude, or defired with 
eagernefs. | flies 


Nums. 59. TUESDAY, Ocr. 9,'1750.- 


Eft aliquid fatale malum per verba levare, 
Hoc querulum Halcyonenque Prognen facit; 

Hoc erat in folo quare Peeantias antro 
Vox fatigaret Lemnia jaxa fua. 

Strangulat incluius dolor atque exeftuat intus, 
Cogitur et vires multiplicare fuas..-----— ‘ * Ovi.’ 


Complaining oft, gives refpite to our grief; 

From hence the wretched Progne fought relief, 

Hence the Prantian chief his fate deplores, 

And vents his forrows to the Lemnian fhores: 

Jn vain by fecrecy we would afuage 

Qur cares; conceal’d, they gather tenfold rage.----- F. Lrwis. 


T is common to diftinguifh men by the names of animals 
which they are fuppofed to refemble. ‘Thus a hero 1s fre- 
‘quently termed a lion, and a ftatefman a fox, an extortioner 
gains the appellation of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is alfo among the various anomalies of character, which 
a furvey of the world exhibits, a fpecies of beings in human 
form, which may be properly marked. out as the fcreech-owls 

of mankind. ‘ 
Thefe {creech-owls feem to be fettled in an opinion that the 
great bufinefs of life is to complain, and that they were born 
gor po other purpofe than to diturb the happineds of others, to 
leffen tie little comforts, and fhorten the fhort pleafures of our 
condition, by paintul remembrances of the paft, or melancholy 
prognoftics of the future; their only care is to crufh the rifing 
hope, to damp the kindling tranfport, and allay the golden 
hours of gaiety with the hateful drofs of grief and fufpicion, 
To thofe, whofe weaknefs of fpirits, or timidity of temper, 
fubjects them to impreffions from others, and who are apt to 
fuffer by fafcination, and catch the contagion of mifery, it is 
extremely unhappy to live within the compafs of a fereech-owl’s 
voice; for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejetion, 
terrify them with apprehenfions, which their own thoughts 
would never have produced, and fadden, by intruded forrows,, 
the day which might have been pafled in amufements or in bufi- 
nels 5 
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nefs; it will burthen the heart with unneceflary difcontents, 
and weaken for a time that love of life, which is neceflary to 
the vigorous profecution of any undertaking. 

Though I have, like the reft of mankind, - many failings and 
weaknelles, I have not yet, by either friends or enemies, been 
charged with fuperftition ; | never count the company which I 
enter, and I look at the new moon indifferently over either 
fhoulder. Ihave, like moft other philofophers, often heard 
the cuckoo without money in my pocket, and have been fome- 
times reproached as fool-hardy for not turning down my eyes 
when a raven flew over my head. I never go home abruptly 
becaufe a fnake croffes my way, nor have any particular dread 
of a climatterical year ; yet I confefs that, with all my fcorn of 
old women, and their tales, I confider it as an unhappy day 
when I happen to be greeted, in the morning, by Sefpirius the 
fcreech-owl. 

I have now known Sufpirius fifty-eight years and four months, 
and have never ‘yet pafled an hour with him in which he 
has not made fome attack upon my quiet. When we were firft 
acquainted, his great topic was the mifery of youth without 
riches, and whenever we walked out together he folaced me 
with a long enumeration of pleafures, which, as they were be- 
yond the reach of my fortune,’ were hou the verge of my 
de fires, and which I thould never have confidered as the objects 
of a with, had not his unfeafonable reprefentations placed them 
in my fight. 

Another of his topics is, the negle& of merit, with which 
he never fails to amufe every man whom he fees not eminently 
fortunate. If he meets with a young officer, he alway informs 
him of gentlemen whole perfonal courage is unqueftioned, and 
whote military fkill qualifies them to command armies, that 
have, notwithftanding all their merit, grown old with fubaltern 
commiffions. Fora genius in the church, he is always pro- 
vided with a curacy for life. The lawyer he informs of many 
men of great parts and deep ftudy, who have never had an 
opportunity to fpeak in the courts: and meeting Serenus the 
phyfician, “ Ah doétor,” fay he, “what, a-foot ftill, when 
«< fo many blockheads are rattling in their chariots? I told you 
“ feven years ago that you would never meet with encourage- 
“ment, and I hope you will now take more notice, whien I 
“tell you, that your Greek, and your diligence, and your 
“honefty, wall never enable you to live like yonder apothe- 
* cary, who prefcribes to his own fhop, and laughs at the 
** phyfician.” 

Sufpirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen authors in their 
way to the ftage ; perfuaded nine-and-thirty merchants to re- 
tire from a profperous trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off 
an hundred and thirteen matches by ptognofticatious of un- 

happinets, 
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kappinefs, and enabled the fmall-pox to kill nineteen ladies, by 
per} petual alarms of the lofs of beauty. 

Whenever my evil ftars bring us together, he never fails to 
reprefent to me the folly of my purfuits, aad informs me that 
we are much older than when we began our acquaintance, that 
the infirmities of decrepitude are coming faft upon me, that 
whatever I now get I fhall enjoy but a little time, that fame is 
to a man tottering on the edge of the grave of very little im- 
portance, and that the time is at hand when I ought to look 
‘for no other pleafures than a good dinner and an ealy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his echaranions ftrain, difplaying pre- 
fent eS ee and foreboding more, wxrimetek adi Ge ethoegre, 

every fyllable is loaded with lnistoenine and death is always 

brought nearer to the view. Yet, what always raifes my re- 
fentment aud indignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effect upon himfelf. He talks, and has 
long talked of calamities, without difcovering, otherwife than 
by the tone of his voice, that he feels any of the evils which 
he bewails or threatens, but has the fame habit of uttering 
Tamentations, as others of telling ftories, and falls into expref- 
fions af condolance for paft, or apprehenfions of future mif- 
chiefs, as all men ftudious of their eafe have recourfe to thofe 
fubjects upon which they can moft fluently or copioufly dif- 
courfe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deftroyedall their 
cocks, that they might dream out their morning dreams with- 
out difturbance. Though I would not fo far promote effemi- 

acy as to pr opofe the Sybarites for an example, yet fince there 
is no man fo corrupt or foolifh, but fomething ufeful may be 
learned from him, I could ri that, in imitation of a people 
not often to be copied, fome regulations might be made to 

exclude fereech- se? from all company, as the enemies of 
mankind, and confine them to fome proper receptacle, where 
they may mingle fighs at leifure, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

Thou prophet of evil, fays Homer's Agamemnon, thou ne- 
wer for allek me good, but the Joy of thy heart ix to predic 
miisfor INI1eS. AA hsevarid is of the fame temper might there find 
the means of indulging his thoughts, and 1 improving his vein 
of denunciation, and the flock of fcreech-owls might hoot to- 
gether without injury to the reft of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindnefs for this dark genera- 
tion, [ am very far from intending to debar the foft and tender 
mind from the privilege of com plaining, when the figh rifes 
from the defire not of giving pain, but of gaining eafe. To 
hear complaints with patience, even when complaints are vain, 
is one, of the duties of friendihip; and thintch it mutt be 

allowed 
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allowed that he fuffers moft like a hero that hides his grief in 
filence, 


Spem vultu fimulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 


His outward fmiles conceal’d his inward fmart. DrypEen. 


yet, it cannot be denied that he who complains acts like a man, 
like a focial being, who looks for help from his fellow-creatures. 
Pity is to many of the unhappy a fource of comfort in hopelefs 
diftreffes, as it contributes to recommend them to themfelves, 
by proving that they have not loft the regard of others; and 
-heaven feems to indicate the duty even of barren compaifion, 
by inclining us to weep for evils which we cannot remedy. 


Se ag RE RET ERT 
Nums. 60. SATURDAY, Oct. 13, 1750. 


Quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 


Plenius et melius Chryfippo et Crantore dicit. Hor. 
Whofe works the beautiful and bafe contain, 

Of vice and virtue more inftruétive rules, 

‘Than all the fober fages of the {chools. FRANCIS. 


sr joy or forrow for the happinefs or calamities of others 
is produced by an act of the imagination, that realizes 
the event however fictitious, or approximates it however re- 
mote, by placing us, for atime, in the condition of him whofe 
fortune we contemplate; fo that we feel, while the deception 
lafts, whatever motions would be excited by the fare good or 
evil happening to ourielves. 

Our paffions are therefore more ftrongly moved, in propor 
tion as we can more readily adopt the pains or pledfure pro» 

ofed to our minds, by recognifing them as once our own, or 
confidering them as naturally incident to our ftate of life. It 
is not eafy for the moft artful writer to give us an intereft in 
happinefs or mifery, which we think ourfelves never likely te 
feel, and with which we have never yet been made acquainted. 
Hiftories of the downfal of kingdoms, and revolutions of em- 
pires, are read with great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy 
pleafes common auditors only by its pomp of ornament and 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whofe faculties have been en- 
grofled by bufinefs, and whofe heart never fluttered but at the 
rife or fall of ftocks, wonders how the attention can be feized, 


or the affection agitated, by a tale of love. 
Vou. I, Ee Thofe 
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Thofe parallel circumftances, and kindred images, to whicir 
we readily conform our minds, are, above all other writings, 
to be found in narratives of the lives of particular perfons ; and 
therefore no fpecies of writing feems more worthy of cultiva- 
tion than biography, fince none can be more delightful or more 
ufeful, none can more certainly enchain the heart by irrefiftible 
intereft, or more widely diffute inftruction to every diverfity of 
condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of hiftory, which involve a 
thoufand fortunes in the bufinefs of a day, and complicate in- 
numerable incidents in one great tranfaction, afford few leffons 
applicable to private. life, which derives its comforts and its 
wretchednefs from the right or wrong management of things, 
which nothing but their trequency makes contiderable, Parva 
fi non fiunt quotidie, fays Pliny, and which can have no place in 
thofe relations which never defcend below the confultation of 
fenates, the motions of armies, and the fchemes of confpirators. 

I have often thought that there has rarely paffed a life of 

which a judicious and faithful narrative would not be ufeful. 

For, not only everyman has, in the mighty mafs of the world,. 
great numbers in the fame condition, with himfelf, to whom his 
miftakes and mifcarriages, efcapes and expedients, would.be: 
of immediate and apparent ufe; but there is fuch an uniforms 
ity in the ftate of man, confidered apart from adventitious and. 
feparable decorations and difguifes, that there is fcarce any pof- 
fibility of good or ill, but is common to human kind. A great 
part of the time of thofe who are placed at the greateft diftance: 
by fortune, or by temper, muft unavoidably pafs in the fame 
manner, and though, when the claims of nature are fatisfied,. 
caprice, and vanity, and accident, begin to, produee difcrimi~ 
nations and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heedful. or 
quick, which cannot difcover the fame caufes ftill terminating 
their influence in the fame effects, though fometimes accele- 
rated, fometimes retarded, or perplexed by multiplied combi- 
nations. ‘We are all prompted by the fame motives, all de- 
ceived by the fame fallacies, all animated by hope, obftructed 
by danger, entangled by defire, and feduced by pleafure. 

Itis frequently objected to relations of particular lives, that 
they are not ‘diftinguifhed by any striking or wonderful vicifi- 
tudes. The fcholar who paffed his life among his books, the 
merchant who conducted only his own affairs, the prieft, whofe 
fphere of action was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
confidered as no proper objects of publick regard, however 
they might have excelled in their feveral ftations, whatever 
might have been their learning, integrity, and piety. But this 
notion arifes from falfe meafures of excellence and dignity, and’ 
muft be eradicated by confidering, that in the efteem of uncor- 
rupted. reafon, what is of molt uie is of moft value. 


met 
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It is, indeed, not improper tq take honeft advantages of pre- 
judice, and to gain attention by acelebrated name ; but the 
bufinefs of the biographer is often to pafs flightly over thofe 
performances and incidents, which produce vulgar greatnets, to 
lead the thoughts into domettic privacies, and. difplay the mi- 
nute details of daily life, where exterior appendages are catt 
fide, and men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. 
‘The account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, faid by its 
author to have been written, that it might lay open to potterity 
the private and familiar character of that man, cujws ingeniuw ed 
wardorum exipfius feriptis funt olim femper miraturi, whole can- 
dour and genius will to the end of time be by his writings pre- 
ferved in admiration. 

There are many invifible circumftances which, whether we 
read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether 
we intend to enlarge our icience, or increafe our virtue, are 
amore important than public occurrences. Thus Salluft, the 
great matter of nature, has not forgot, in his account of Cata- 
line, to remark that Ais walk was now quick, and again flow, as 
an indication of a mind revolving fomething with violent com- 
motion. Thus the ftery of Melancthon affords a itriking lec- 
ture on the value of time, by informing us, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, but the minute 

. to be fixed, that the day might not run out in the idlenefs of 
dufpenfe ; and all the plans and enterprizes of De Wit are now 
of lefs importance to the world, than that part of his perfonal 
character, which reprefents him as careful of bis health, and 
aegligent of his life. 

But biography has often been allotted to writers who feem 
very little acquainted with the nature of their tafk, or very neg- 
ligent about the performance. ‘they rarely afford any other 
account than might be collected from publick papers, but ima- 
gine themfelves writing a life when they exhibit a chronologi- 
cal feries of actions or preferments; and io I'ttle regard the 
manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge 
may be gained of a man’s real character, by a fhort converta- 
tion with one of his fervants, than from a formal and ftudied 
narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. 

If now and then they condeicend to inform the world of par- 
ticular facts, they are not always fo happy as to felect the moft 
important. I know not well whac advantage poflerity can re- 
ceive from the only circumftance by wh ch Tickell has diftin- 
guifhed Addifon from the reft of mankind, the irregularity of his 

ulfe: nor can I think mytelf overpaid for the time ipent in 
reading the life of Malherb, by being enabled to relate; atter 
the learned biographer, that Malherb had two predominant 
opinions ; one, that the loofenefs of a fingle woman might 
deitroy all her boaft of ancient defcent; the other, that the 

Ee 2 French, 
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French beggars made ufe very improperly and barbaroufly of 
the phrafe zodle Gentleman, becauie either word. included the 
fenfe of both. : \ 

‘There are, indeed, fome natural reafons why thefe narratives 
are often written by fuch as were not likely to give much ine 
ftruction or delight, and why moft accounts of particular per- 
fons are barren and utelefs. Ifa life be delayed till intereft 
and envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, but 
mutt expect little intelligence ; for the incidents which give ex- 
cellence to biography are of a volatile and evanefcent kind, 
fuch as foon efcape the memory, and are rarely tranfmitted b+ 
tradition. We know how few can pourtray a living acquaint- 
ance, except by his moft prominent and obfervable particula- 
rities, and the groffer features of his mind; and it may be 
eafily imagined how much of this little knowledge may be loft 
in imparting it, and how joon a fucceffion of copies will lofe all 
refemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes from perfonal knowledge, and makes 
hafte to gratify the publick curiofity, there is danger left his 
interett, his fear, his gratitude, or his tendernefs, overpower 
his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. ‘There 
are many who think it an act of piety to hide the faults or fail- 
ings of their friends, even when they can no longer fuffer by 
their detection ; we therefore fee whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be known from 
one another, but by extrintick and cafual circumftances. ‘¢ Let 
** me remember,” fays Hale, ** when 1 find myfelf inclined to 
‘* pity a criminal, that there is likewife a pity due to the coun- 
try.” If we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is 
yet more refpect to be’ paid to knowledge, to virtue, and to 
truth. 


Noms. 61. TUESDAY, Ocr. 16, 1750, 


Falfus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 
Quem nifi mendofum et mendacem ? Hor. 


Falfe praife can charm, unreal fhame controul— 
Whom but a yicious or a fickly foul >-——Francis, 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 
14 is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and thirfty 
curiofity to be placed at a great diftance from the fountain 
of intelligence, and not only never to receive the current of 
report 
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report till it has fatiated the greateft part of the nation, but at 
faft to find it mudded in its courfe, and corrupted with taints 
or mixtures from every channel through which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleafures of my life is to hear what paffes 
gn the world, to know what are the fchemes of the politick, 
the aims of the bujy, and the hopes of the ambitious ; what 
changes of publick meafures are approaching; who is likely to 
be crufhed in the collifion of parties ; who is climbing to the 
top of power, and who is tottering on the precipice of difgrace. 
But as it is very common for us to -defire moft what we are 
leaft qualified to obtain, I have fuffered this appetite of news 
to outgrow all the gratifications which my prefent fituation can 
afford it: for being placed in a remote country, Iam condemn- 
ed always to confound the future with the paft, to form prog- 
noftications of events no longer doubtful, and to confider the 
expediency of ichemes already executed or defeated.’. Iam 
perplexed with a perpetual . deception in my profpects, like a 
man pointing his telefcope at a remote ftar, which before the 
light reaches his eye has forfaken the place from which it was 
emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind the active® 
world in my reflections and difcoveries, is exceedingly aggra- 
vated by the petulance of thofe whofe health, or bufineis, or 
pleafure, brjngs them hither from London, For, without con- 
fidering the iniuperable difadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abfence muit produce, they often 
treat me with the utmoft fuperciliou{neis of contempt, for not 
knowing what no human fagacity can difcover ; and fometimes 
feem to confider me as a wretch fcarcely worthy of human con- 
verfe, when I happen to talk of the fortune ot a bankrupt, or 
propofe the healths of the dead, when I warn them of mif- 
chiefs already incurred, or wifh for meafures that have been 
lately taken. They feem to attribute to the fuperiority of their 
intellects what they only owe to the accident of their condition, 
and think themfelves indifputably intitled to airs of infolence 
and authority, when they find another ignorant of facts, which 
becaufe they echoed in the ftreets of London, they fuppofe 
equally publick in all other places, and known where they 
could neither be feen, related, nor conjectured. 

To this haughtinefs they are indeed too much encouraged by 
the refpect which they receive amongft us, for no other reafon 
than that they come from London. For no foonersis the arri- 
~ val of one of thefe diffeminators of knowledge known in the 
country, than we crowd about him from every quarter, and by 
innumerable enquiries flatter him into an opinion of his own 
importance. He fees himfelf furrounded by multitudes, who 
propofe their doubts, and refer the'r controverfies, to him, as 
to a being defcended from fome nobler region, and he grows _ 

on 
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on a fudden oraculous and infallible, folves all difficulties, 
and fets all objections at defiance. ; : 

There is, in my opinion, great reafon for fufpecting, that, 
they fometimes take advantage of this reverential modefty, and — 
impofe upon ruftick underttandings with a falfe fhow of uni- 
verfal intelligence ; for 1 do not find that they are willing to; 
own themfelves ignorant of any thing, or that they difmifs any, 
enquirer with a pofitive ard decifive anfwer. The court, the 
city, the park, and exchange, are to thofe men of unbounded 
ebfervation equally familiar, and they are alike ready to tell 
the hour at which ftocks will rife, or the miniftry be changed. 

A fhort refidence at London entitles a man to knowledge, to 
wit, to politenefs, and to a defpotick and di¢tatorial power of 
preicribing to the rude multitude, whom he condeicends te 
honour with a biennial vifit ; yet, I know not well upon what 
motives I have lately found myielf inclined to cavil at this pre- 
feription, and to doubt whether it be not, on fome occafions, 
proper to withhold our veneration, till we are more authenti- 
cally convinced of the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about feven years ago, 
one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, remarkable for ftealing 
eggs, and fucking them, was taken from the fchool in this 
parifh, and fent up to London to ftudy the law. As he had 
given amongtt us no proofs of a genius defigned by nature for 
extraordinary performances, he was, from'the time of his de- 
parture, totally forgotten, nor was there any talk of his vices 
or virtues, his good or ill fortune, till laft fummer a report 
burft upon us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the firft 
pott-chaife which this village had feen, having travelled with 
juch rapidity that one of his poftillions had broke his leg, and 
another narrowly efcaped fuflocation in a quickfand. But that 
Mr. Frolick feemed totally unconcerned, for fuch things were 
never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the gentlemen at 
their weekly meeting on the bowling-green, and now were feen 
the effects of a London education. His drefs, his language, 
his ideas, were all new, and he did not much endeavour to 
conceal his contempt of every thing that differed from the opi- 
nions, or practice, of the modifh world. He fhewed us the 
deformity of our fkirts and fleeves, informed us where hats of 
the proper fize were to be fold, and recommended to us the 
reformation of a thoufand abfurdities in our clothes, our cook- 
ery, and our converfation, When any of his phrafes were un- 
intelligible, he could not fupprefs the joy of confefled fuperi- 
ority, but frequently delayed the explanation, that he might 
enjoy his triumph over our barbarity. 

When he is pleafed to entertain us with a ftory, he takes 
care to croud into it names of ftreets, fquares, and buildings, 

with 
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with which he knows we are unacquainted. The favourite to- 

‘picks of his difcourfe are the pranks of drunkards, and the 
tricks put upon country gentlemen by porters and link-boys. 
When he is with ladies he tells them of the innumerable plea- 
fures to which he can introduce them; but never fails to hint, 
how much they will be deficient, at their firft arrival, in the 
knowledge of the town. What it is zo kuow the town he has 
not indeed hitherto informed us, though there is no phraie fo 
frequent in his mouth, nor any fcience which he appears to 
think of fo great a value, or fo difficult attainment. 

But my curiofity has been moft engaged by the recital of his 
own adventures and atchievements. I have heard of the union 
of various characters in fingle perfons, but never met with fuch 
a conttellation of great qualities as this man’s narrative affords. 
Whatever has diftinguiflied the hero; whatever has elevated 
the wit ; whatever has endeared the lover, are all concentered in 
Mr. Frolick, whofe life has, for feven years, been a regular 
interchange of intrigues, dangers, and waggeries, and who has 
diftinguifhed himfelf in every character that can be feared, ‘en- 
vied, or admired. 

I queftion whether all the officers of the royal navy can 
bring together from all their journals, a collection of fo many 
wonderful efcapes as this man has known upon the Thames, 
on which he has been a thoufand and a thoufand times on the 
point of perifhing, fometimes by the terrors of foolifh womer 
in the fame boat, fometimes by his own acknowledged impru- 
dence in pafling the river in the dark, and fometimes by fhoot- 
ing the bridge, under which he has rencountered mountainous 
waves and dreadful cataracts. 

Nor lefs has been his temerity by land, nor fewer his hazs 
ards. He has reeled with giddinefs on the top of the monu- 
ment; he has croffed the ftreet amidft the rufh of coaches ; he 
has been furrounded by robbers without number; he has 
headed parties at the playhoufe; he has fcaled the windows of 

very toaft of whatever condition; he has been hunted for 
whole winters by his rivals; he has flept upon bulks, he has 
cut chairs, he has. bilked coachmen ; he has refcued his friends 
from the bailiffs, has knocked down the conftable, has bullied 
the juftice, and performed many other exploits, that have filled 
the town with wonder and with meiriment. ; 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftanding than his bra-. 
very; for he informs us, that he is, at London, the eftablifhed 
arbitrator of all points of honour, and the decifive judge of alt 
performances of genius ; that no mufical performer is in repu- 
tation till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pretenfions ; 
that the ‘theatres fufpend their fentence till he begins the clap 
or hifs, in which all are proud to concur; that no publick en- 


tertainment has failed or fucceeded, but becaufe he oppoted 
oF 
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or favoured it; that all controverfies at the gaming-table are 
referred to his determination; that he adjufts the ceremonial at 
vevery affembly, and prefcribes every fafhion of pleafure or of 
drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the papers of the day, 
he is intimately acquainted; and there are very few pofts, ei- 
ther in the ftate or army, of which he has not more or lefs 
influenced the difpofal: He has been very frequently confulted 
both upon war and peace; but the time is not yet come when 
the nation fhall know how much it is indebted to the genius of 
Frolick. y 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations, I cannot ht 
therto perfuade mytelf to fee that Mr. Frolick has more wit, 
or knowledge, or courage, than the reft of mankind, or that 
any uncommon enlargement of his faculties has happened in 
the time of his abfence. For when he talks on fubjects known 
to the reft of the company, he has no advantage over us, but 
by catches of interruption, brifknefs of interrogation, and pert- 
nefs of contempt; and therefore if he has ftunned the world 
with his name, and gained a place in the firft ranks of humanity, 
I cannot but conclude, that either a little underftanding confers 
eminence at London, or that: Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy 
of the exertion of his powers, or that-his faculties are be- 
numbed by rural ftupidity, as the magnetick needle lofes its 
animation in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many hafty philofophers, fearc.r 
after the caufe till I am certain of the effect; and, therefore, 
I defire to be informed, whether you have yet heard the great 
name of Mr. Frolick. If he is celebrated by other tongues 
than his own, 1 fhall willingly propagate his praife ; but if he 
has {welled among us with empty boafts, and honours confer- 
red only by himfelf, I fhall treat him with ruftick fincerity, 
and drive him as an impoftor from this part of the kingdom to 
fome region of more credulity. 


Iam, &c. « 


Ruricora. 


Numer 
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Nome: 62. SATURDAY; Oct. 20, 1750. 


Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem confcendere currus, 
Mifit in ignotam qui rude femen humum: 
Nunc ego Medex vellem freenare dracones, 
Quos habuit fugiens arva, Corinthe, tua; 
Nunc ego jactandas optarem fumere pennas, 


Sive tuas; Perfeu; Dedale, five tuas. Ovip. 


Now would I mount his car, whofe bounteous hand 
Firft fow’d with teeming feed the furrow’d land: 
Now to Medza’s dragons fix my reins, 

That fwiftly bore her from Corinthian plains ; 
Now on Dedalian waxen pinions ftray, 


Or thofe which wafted Perfeus on his way F. Lewis. 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


Am a young woman of a very large fortune, which, if my 
3 I parents would have been perfuaded to comply with the 
fules and cuftoms of the polite part of mankind, might long 
fince have raifed me to the higheft honours of the female 
world; but fo ftrangely have they hitherto contrived to watte 
my life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, without hav- 
ing ever danced but at our monthly affembly, or been toafted 
but among a few gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or feen 
any cempany in whith it was worth a wifh to be diftin- 
guifhed. 

My father having impaiied his patrimony in foliciting a 
place at court, at laft grew wife enough to ceafe his purfuit ;. 
and, to repair the confequences of expenfive attendance and 
negligence of his affairs, rnarried a lady much older than him- 
felf, who had lived in the fafhionable world till fhe was confi- 
dered as-an encumbrance upon parties of pleafure, and; as I 
can colleét from incidental informations; retired from gay af- 
femblies jutt time enough to elcape the mortification of uni- 
verfal neglect. 

She was; however, fill rich, and not yet wrinkled: My 
father was too diftrefsfully embatraffed to think much of any 
thing but the means of extrication ; and though it is notdikely 
that he wanted the delicacy which polite converfation will al- 
ways produce in underftandings not remarkably defective, yet 
he was contented with a match, by which he might be fet free 
from incon veniences, that would have deftroyed all the plea- 
fures of imagination, and taken from foftnefs and beauty the 
power of delighting. 

As they were both fomewhat difgufted with their treatment 
iii the world, and married, though without any diflike of each 

Vou. I, fF other, 
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other, yet principally for the fake of fetting themfelyes free 
from dependence on caprice or fafhion, they foon retired into 
the country, and devoted their lives to rural bufinefs and diver- 
fions. 

They had not much reafon to regret the change of their fitu- 
ation; for their vanity, which had fo long been tormented by 
neglect and difappointment, was here gratitied with every hon- 
our that could be paid them. Their long familiarity with pub- 
lick life made them the oracles of all thofe who afpired to in- 
telligence, or politenefs. My father dictated politicks, my 
mother preicribed the mode ; and it was fufficient to entitle any 
family to {ome confideration, that they were known to vilit at 
Mrs. Courtly’s. 

In this {tate they were, to fpeak in the ftyle of novelifts, made 
happy by the birth of your correfpondent. My parents had 
no other child; I was therefore not brow-beaten by a faucy 
brother, or loft in a multitude of coheirefles, whofe fortunes 
being equal, would probably have conferred equal merit, and 
procured equal regard; and as my mother was now old, my 
underftanding and my perjon had fair play, my enquiries were 
not checked, my advances towards importance were not re- 
prefied, and 1 yas foon fuftered to tell my own opinions, and 
early accuftomed to hear my own praifes. ; 

By thele accidental advantases I was much exalted above 
the young ladies with whom I converfed, and was treated by 
them with great deference. I faw none who did not feem to 
confefs my juperiority, and to be held in awe by the fplendour 
of my appeaiance, for the fondnefs of my father made himielf 
pleafed to fee me dreffed, and my mother had no vanity nor 
expences to hinder her from concurring with his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much defire after any 
thing beyond the circle of our vifits; and here I fhould have 
quietly continued to portion out my time among my books, and 
my needle, and my company, had not my curiofity been every 
moment excited by the converfation of my parents, who, when- 
ever they fit down to familiar prattle, and endeavour the “en- 
tertainment of each other, immediately tranfport themfelves to 
London, and relate fome adventure in a hackney-coach, fonie 
trolick at a maiquerade, fome converfation in the Park, or 
fome quarrel at an aflembly; difplay the magnificence of a 
birth-night, relate the conquefts of maids of honour, or give 
a hiftory of divertions, thows, ana entertainments, which [ 
had never’known but from their accounts. 

{am io well veried in the hiftory of the gay world, that I 
can relate, with great punctuality, the lives of all the lait 
race of wits and beauties; can enumerate, with exact chro- 
nology, the whole fuccefiien of celebrated fingers, muficians, 
tragedians, comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the latt 
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twenty years all the changes of fafhion ; and am, indeed, a 
complete antiquary with refpect to head-dreffes, dances, and 
operas. 

You will eafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I could not hear 
thefe narratives, for fixteen years together, without fuffering 
fome impreffion, and wifhing myfelf nearer to thofe places 
where every hour brings fome new pleafure, and life is diver 
fified with an unexhauited fucceffion of felicity. 

I indeed often alked my mother why fhe left a place which fhe 
recollected with fo much delight, and why fhe did not vifit Lon- 
dan once a year, like fome other ladies, and initiate me in the 
world by fhowing me it’s amufements, it’s grandeur, andit’s va- 
riety. But fhe always told me that the days which fhe had feen 
were fuch as will never come again; that all diverfion is now de- 
generated, that the converfation of the prefent age is infipid, that 
their fafhions are unbecoming, their cuftoms abfurd, and their 
morals corrupt,; that there is no ray left of the genius which 
enlightened the times that fhe remembers ; that no one who had 
feen, or heard, the ancient performers, would be able to bear 
the bunglers of this defpicablé age; and that there is now 
neither politenefs, nor pleafure, nor virtue in the world. She 
therefore affures me that fhe confults my happinefs by keeping 
me at home, for I fhould now find nothing but vexation and 
difguft, and the fhould be afhamed to fee me pleafed with fuch 
fopperies and trifles, as take up the thoughts of the preient fet 
of young people. 

With this anfwer I was kept quiet for feveral years, and 
thought it no great inconvenience to be confined to the coun- 
try, till laft fummer a young gentleman and his fitter came 
down to pafs a few months with one of our neighbours. They 
had generally no great regard for the country ladies, but dil- 
tinguifhed me by a particular complaifance; and, as we grew 
intimate, gave me fuch a detail of the elegance, the {fplendour, 
the mirth, the happinefs of the town, that I am refolved to be 
no longer buried in ignorance and obfcurity, but to fhare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and divide w.th other 
beauties the empire of the world. 

I do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate and impar- 
tial comparifon, that I am excelled by Belinda in beauty, in 
wit, in judgment, in knowledge, or in any thing, but a kind 
of gay, lively familiarity, by which fhe mingles with ftrangers 
as with perfons long acquainted, and which enables her to dif- 
play her powers without any obftruction, hefitation, or confu- 
fion. Yet fhe can relate a thoufand civilities paid to her in 
publick, can produce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled with 
praifes, proteftations, extaties, and defpair; has been handed 
by Dukes to her chair, has been the occafion of innumers= 
able quarrels; has paid twenty vifitsin an afternoon; been 
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invited to fix balls in an evening; and been forced to retire fa 
lodgings in the country from the importunity of courtfhip, and 
the fatigue of pleafure. — 

~ [tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ftay here no longer. I have 
at laft prevailed upon my mother to 4end me to town, and fhall 
fet out’ in three weeks on the grand expedition. I intend to 
live in publick, and to crowd into the winter every pleafure 
which money can purchafe, and eyery honour which beauty 
can obtain. ; ; 

But this tedious interval how fhall I endure? Cannot you 
alleviate the mifery of delay by fome pleafing defcription of the 
entertainments of the town? I can read, I can talk, | can 
think of nothing elfe; and if you will not footh my impa- 
tience, heighten my ideas, and animate my hopés, you may 
write for thofe who have more leifure, but pas to expect 
any longer the honour of being read by thofe eyes which are 
now intent only on conqueft and deftruction. 

; y LARA PB Esdang Fae Ruopocria, 
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Habebat szepe ducentos, 

Szpe decem fervos; modo reves atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens; modo, fit mihi menfa tripes, et 
Concha falis puri, et toga, ‘que defendere frigus, 
Quamyis crafia, queat. ; 


Hor. 
) 


Now with two hundred flaves he crowds his train ; 
Now walks with ten. In high and haughty ftrain, 
At morn, of kings and governors he prates; 
At night-——‘ A frugal table, O ye fates! 

« A little’fhell, the facred falt to hold ; : 

§ And clothes, tho’ coarfe, to keep me from the cold.’ 


FRANCIS, 


T has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer who has left 
behind him ebfervations upon life, that no man is pleafed 
with his prefent ftate ; which proves equally unfatisfactory, fays 
Horace, whether fallen upon by chance, or chofen with delibe- 
ration; we are always difgufted with’ fome circumitance or 
other of our fituation, and imagine the condition of others 
more abundant in bleflings, or lefs expofed to calamities. 

This univerfal difcontent has been generally mentioned with 
great feverity of cenfure, as unreafonable in itfelf, fince of 
two, equally envious of ‘each other, both cannot have the larger 
fhare of happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
, as: i "  ceffary 
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eefary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the eonteme 
plation and enjoyment of that happinefs which our fate aftords 
us, and fixing our attention upon foreign objects, which we 
only behold to deprefs ourfelves, and increafe our milery by ine 
jurious comparifons. cass 
When this opinion of the felicity of others predominates in 
the heart, fo as to excite refolutions of obtaining, at whatever 
price, the condition to which fuch tranfcendent privileges are 
fuppofed to be annexed ; when it burfts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence and injuftice, it is to be purfued with all the ri- 
gour of legal punifhments. But while operating only upon the 
thoughts, it difturbs none but him who has happened to admit 
it, and, however it may interrupt cortent, makes no attack en 
iety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or ridiculous, 
Bs that it may dceferve fome pity, and admit fome excufe, 


That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fuppole none is’ 


fufficiently enthufiaftical to maintain; becaufe though we cane 
not judge of the condition of others, yet every man has found 
frequent viciffitudes in his own ftate, and muft therefore be 
convinced that life is fufceptible of more or lefs felicity, What 
then fhall forbid us to endeavour the alteration of that which is 
capable of being improved, and to grafp at augmentations of 
good, when we know it poffible to be increafed, and believe 
that any particular change of fituation will increafe it? 


If he that finds himfelf uneafy may reafonably make efforts 


to rid himdelf from vexation, all mankind have a fufficient plea 
for fome degree of rettleffnefs, and the fault feems to be little 
more than too much temerity of conclufion in fayour ef femes 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs to believe 
that the mifery which our own paflions and appetites produce, 
is brought upon us by accidental caufes, and external effi- 
cients. 

At is, indeed, frequently difcovered by us, that we coms 
plained too haftily of peculiar hardfhips, and imagined oure 
felves diftinguifhed by embarraffments, in which other elaffes of 
men are equally entangled, We often change a lighter for a 
greater evil, and with ourfelves reftored again to the ftate from 
which we thought it defirable to be delivered, But this know- 
ledge, though it is eafily gained by the trial, is not always ats 
tainable any other way; and that error cannot juftly be ree 
proached, which réafon could not obviate, nor prudence ayoid, 


To take a view at once diftinct and comprehenfiye of human 


life, with all it’s intricacies of combination, and varieties of 
connexion, is beyond the power of mortal intelligences, Of 
the ftate with which practice has not acquainted us, we {natch 
a glimpfe, we difcern a point, and regulate the reft by paffion, 
and by fancy. In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, every 
innate defire, is bufy to deceive us. We are unhappy, at Hee 
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lefs happy than our nature feems to admit ; we neceflarily de- 
fire the melioration of our lot; what we defire, we very réa- 
fonably feek, and what we feek we are naturally eager to be- 
lieve that we have found. Our confidence -is often difap+ 
pointed, but our reafon is not convinced; and there is no 
man who does not hope for fomething which he has not, though 
perhaps his wifhes lie unactive, becaufe he forefees the difficulty 
of attainment. As among the numerous ftudents of Herme- 
tick philofophy, not one appears to have defifted from the tafk 
of tranfmutation from conviction of it’s impoffibility, but from 
wearinefs of toil, or impatience of delay, a broken body, or 
exhaufted fortune. ‘ e 

Irrefolution and mutability are often the faults of men whofe 
views are wide, and whofe imagination is vigorous and excur- 
five, becaufe they cannot confine their thoughts within their 
own boundaries of action, but are continually ranging over all 
the feenes of human exiitence, and confequently are often apt 
to conceive that they fall upon new regions of pleafure, and 
ftart new poffibilities of happinefs. ‘Thus they are bufied with 
a perpetual fucceflion of fchemes, and pafs their lives in alter- 
nate elation and forrow, for want of that calm and immoveable 
acquiefcence in their condition by which men of flower under 
ftandings are fixed for ever to a certain point, or led on in the 
plain beaten track which their fathers and grandfires have trod 
before them, 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the profped, 
that will always have the difadvantage which we have already 
tried; becaufe the evils which we have felt we cannot extenu- 
ate ; and though we have, perhaps from nature, the power as 
well of aggravating the calamity which we fear, as of height- 
ening the blefling we expeG&, yet in thofe meditations which we 
indulge by choice, and which are not forced upon the mind by 
neceflity, we have always the art of fixing our regard upon 
the more pleafing images, and fuffer hope to difpofe the lights 
by which we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life are fometimes fo 
equally oppofed, that perhaps no man ever yet made his choice 
between them upon a full conviction and adequate knowledge ; 
and therefore fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, when 
they are propofed to the election, than ofgillations of a beam 
charged with equal weights. The mind no fooner imagines it- 
felf determined by fome prevalent advantage, than fome con- 
venience of equal weight is difcovered on the other fide, and 
the refolutions which are fuggefted by the niceft examination 
are often repented as foon as they are taken. 

Eumenes, a young man of great abilities, inherited a large 
eflate from a father long eminent in confpicuous employ- 
ments. His father, harraifed with competitions, and perplexed 

with 
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with multiplicity of bufinefs, recommended the quiet of a pris 
vate {tation with fo much force, that Eumenes for fome years 
refitted every’ motion of ambitious withes; but being once 
provoked by the fight of oppreifion, which he could not ree 
drefs, he began to think it the duty of an honeft man to enable 
himielf to protect others, and gradually felt a defire of great- 
nefs, excited by a thoufand projects of advantage to his coun- 
try. His fortune placed him in the fenate, his knowledge and 
eloquence advanced him at court, and he poffeffed that autho 
rity and influence which he had refolved to exert for the happi- 
nets of mankind. 

He now become acquainted with greatnefs, and was in a 
fhort time convinced, that in proportion as the power of doing 
well is enlarged, the temptations to do ill are multiplied and 
enforced. He felt himielf every moment in danger of being 
either feduced or driven from his honeft purpofes. Sometimes 
a friend was to be gratified, and fometimes a rival to be:crufh- 
ed, by means which his conicience could not approve. Some- 
times he was forced to comply with the prejudices of the pub- 
lick, and fometimes with the fchemes of the miniftry. He was 
by degrees wearied with perpetual ftruggles to unite policy 
and virtue, and went back to retirement as the fhelter of in- 
nocence, perfuaded that he could only hope to benefit mankind 
by a blamelefs example of private virtue. Here he fpent fome 
years in tranquillity and beneficence; but finding that corrug- 
tion increafed, and falfe opinions in government prevailed, he 
thought himfe!f again fummoned to poits of publick truft, from 
which new evidence of his own weaknets again determined him 
to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconftant by virtue and by vice, by 
too much or too little thought; yet inconitancy, however dig- 
nified by it’s motives, is always to be avoided, becaufe life al- 
lows us but a fmail time for enquiry and experiment; and he 
that fteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever employment, 
will more benefit mankind than he that hefitates in chufing his 

art till he is called to the performance. The traveller that 
refolutely follows a rough and winding path will fooner reach 
the end of his journey than he that is always changing his di+ 
rection, and waite the hours of day-light in looking for {moother 
ground, and fhorter patlages, 
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idem valle, et idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia eft——-Sarust. 


Fo live in friendihip is to have the fame defires and the fame averfions. 


Win Soctates was building himfelf a houfe at Athens, 
being afked by one that obferved the littlenefs of the 
design, why 4 man fo eminent would not haye an abode more 
fuitable to his dignity? he replied, that he fhould think him- 
felf fufficiently accommodated, if he could fee that narrow ha- 
bitation filled with real friends. Such was the opimion of this 
great matter of humian life concerning the infrequenty of fuch’ 
ati wile Of Minds as might deferve the name of Friendfhip; 
that; among the multitudes whom vanity or curiofity, civility 
oF Vefieration, crouded about him, he did not expect that very 
{pacious apartinents would be neceflary to contain all that fhould 
¢egard him with fincere kindnefs, or adhere to him with fteady 
fi elitye : 

Se imafiy qialities-are indeed requifite to the poffibility of 
friendfhip, aid fo many accidents muft concur to it’s rife and 
it’s eontiitianee, that the greateft part of mankind content 
themielves Without it, and fupply it’s place as they can, with: 
interefi and dependance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a conftant and warm recipro‘ 
eation of benevolence, as they are incapacitated for any other 
elevated excellence by perpetual attention to their intereft, and 
wnrefifting fubjection to their paffions. Long habits may {u- 
perinduee inability to deny any defire, or reprefs, by fuperior. 
motives, the importunities of any immediate gratification, and 
an inveterate felfifhnefs will imagine all advantages diminifhed 
if ali as they are communicated. 

ut fet efly this hateful and confirmed corruption, but 
many vafieties of difpofition, not ineonfiftent with common de-* 
grees Of Viftiie, may exclude friendfhip from the heart. Some 

ardent efough in their benevolence, and defective neither in’ , 
etheiotifiiels fer liberality, are mutable and uncertain, foon at- 
- tracted by new objects, difgutted without offence, and alienated 
without enmity. Others are foft and flexible, eafily influenced 
by reports of whitpers, ready to catch alarms from every du- 
bios cireumfance, and to liften to every fufpicion which envy 
and flattery fhall fuggeft ; to follow the opinion of every confi- 
dent advilei', and moved by the impulfe of the laft breath. Some 
afe impati€fit of contradiction, more willing to go wrong by 
theif ewh juidgtnent, than to be indebted for a better or fafer 
way to the fagacity of another; inclined to confider counfel 
as infult, atid enquiry as want of confidence; and to confer 
4 theiy 
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their regard on no other terms than unreferved fubmiffion, and 
implicit compliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and bad purpofes, and pleafed with 
producing effects by invifible means, and fhewing their defign 
only in it’s execution. Others are univerfally communica- 
tive, alike open to every eye, and equally profufe of their own 
fecrets and thofe of others, without the neceflary vigilance of 
caution, or the heneft arts of prudent integrity ; ready to ac- 
cufe without malice, and to betray without treachery. Any of 
thefe may be ufeful to the community, and pafs through the 
world with the reputation of good purpofes and uncorrupted 
morals, but they are unfit for clofe and tender intimacies. He 
cannot properly be choien for a friend whofe kindnefs is ex- 
haled by it’s own warmth, or frozen by the firft blait of flan- 
der; he cannot be a ufeful counfellor who will hear no opi- 
nion but his own; he will not much invite confidence whofe 
principal maxim is to fufpect; nor can the candour and frank- 
nefs of that man be much eiteemed who {preads his arms to 
human kind, and makes every man, without diitin¢tion, a de- 
nizen of his bofom. 

That friendfhip may be at once fond and lafting, there muft 
not only be equal virtue on each part, but virtue of the fame 
kind; not only the fame end muft be propofed, but the fame 
means mutt be approved by both. We are often, by fuperficial 
accomplifhments and accidental endearments, induced to love 
thofe whom we cannot efteem; we are fometimes, by great 
abilities, and inconteftible evidences of virtue, compelled to ef- 
teem thofe whom we cannot love. But friendéhip, compounded 
of efteem and love, derives from jone it’s tenderne({s, and it’s 
permanencg from the other; and therefore requires not only 
that it’s candidates fhould gain the judgment, but that they 
thould attract the afie@ionss that they fhould not only be firm 
an the day of diftrefs, bat gay in the hour of jollity ; not only 
ufeful in exigencies, but pleafing in familiar life; their pre- 
fence fhould give cheerfylnefs as well as courage, and difpel 
alike the gloom of fear and of melancholy. 

To this mutual complacency is generally requifite an unifor- 
mity of ppinions, at leaft of thofe active and confpicuous prin- 
ciples which difcriminate parties in government, and feéts in re- 
ligion, and which every day operate more or lefs on the com- 
mon bufinefs of life. For though great tendernefs has, per- 
haps, been fometimes known to continue between men eminent 
in contrary factions, yet fuch friends are to be fhewn rather as 
prodigies than examples; and it is no more proper to regulate 
our conduct by fuch inftances, than to leap a precipice, bes 
caufe fame have fallen from it and efcaped witb life. ; 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to preferve private kind- 
nefs in the midft of publick oppofition, in which will neceffa- 
rily be involved a thoufand incidents, extending their influence 
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to conyverfation and privacy.” Men engaged, by moral.of relts 
gious motives, in contrary parties, will generally look diy 
‘different eyes upon every man, and decide almott every quete 
tion upon different principles. When fuch occafions of difpute 
happen, to comply is to betray our. caufe, and to maintain 
friendfhip by ceafing to deferve it; to be filent, is to lofe the 
happinefs and dignity of independence, to live in perpetual 
conitraint, and to defert, if not to betray: and who {hall de- 
termine which of two friends fhall yield, where neither believes 
himfelf miftaken, and both confefs the importance of the quef- 
tion? What ‘then retains but contradiction and debate? and 
from thofe what can be expected but acrimony and vehemence, 
the infolence of triumph, the vexation of defeat, and, in time, 
a wearinefs of conteft, and an extinction of benevolence? Ex- 
change of endearments and intercourfe of civility may continue, 
indeed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root 
is wounded; but the poifon of difcord is infufed, and though 
the countenance may preferve it’s {mile, the heart is ‘hardening 
and contracting. 5 : 
- That man will not be long agreeable whom we fee only in 
times of ferioufnefs and feverity; and therefore, to maintain 
the foftnefs and ferenity of benevolence, it is neceffary that 
friends partake each others pleafures as well as cares, and be 
Jed to the fame diverfions by fimilitude of tafte. This is, hows 
ever, not to be confidered as equally indifpenfable with confor- 
mity of principles, becaufe any man may honeifily, according 
to the precepts of Horace, refign the gratifications of tafte to 
the humour of another; and friendfhip may well deferve the 
Sacrifice of pleafure, though not of conicience. 

It was once confefled to me, by a painter, that no profeffor 
of his art ever loved another. This declaration is fo tar juftis 
fied by the knowledge of life, ag to damp the hopes of warm 
and conftant friendfhip between men whom their: ftudies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and every cenfurer 
ate hourly inciting again{ft each other. The utmoft expectation 
that experience can warrant, is, that they fhould forbear open 
hoftilities and fecret machinations, and when the whole frater- 
nity is attacked, be able to unite againft a common foe. Some, 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, in whom emu- 
lation has not been able to overpower genérofity, who are dif- 
tinguifhed from lower beings by nobler motives than the love of 
fame, and can preferve the facred flame of friendfhip from the 
gufts of pride, and the rubbifh of intereft. / 

Friendfhip is feldom Jafting but between equals, or where 
the fuperiority on one fide is reduced by fome equivalent ad- 
vantage on the other. ‘Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
obligations which cannot be difchatged, are not commonly 
found to increafe affection ; they excite gratitude indeed, and 
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heighten veneration, but cotimonly take away that eafy frees 
dom, and familiarity of intercourfe, without which, though 
there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admiration, there cannot 
be friendfhip. Thus imperfect are all earthly bleffings; the 
great effect of friendfhip is beneficence, yet by the firft aét of 
uncommon kindnefs it is endangered, lfke plants that bear their 
fruit and die. Yet this confideration ought not to reftrain 
bounty, or reprefs compaflion, for duty is to be preferted be- 
fore convenience; atid he that lofés part of the pleafures of 
friendthip by his generofity; gains in it’s place the gratulation 
of his confcience. 


Nome. 65. T UESDAY, Ocr. 30, 17.50. 
—Garrit aniles 
Ex re fabellas. 


Hor. 


- The cheerful fage, when folemn diétates fail; 
Conceals the moral counfel in a tale. 


7 BIDAH, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravanfera early 
in the morning; and purfued his journey through the 
plains of Indoftan. Hewas frefh and vigorous with reft; he 
was animated with hope; he was incited by defite; he walked 
fwiftly forward over the vallies, and faw the hills gradually 
rifing before him. As he paffed along, his ears were delighted 
with the morning fong of the ‘bird of paradife, he was fanned 
by the laft flutters of the finking breeze, and fprinkled with 
dew by groves of fpices ; he fometimes contemplated the tow- 
ering height of the oak, monarch of the hills ;. and fometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the primrofe, eldeft daughter of 
the fpring: all his fenfes were gratified, and all care was ba- 
nifhed from his heart. _ 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his meridian, and 
the increafing heat preyed upon his ftrength; he then looked 
round about him for fome more Ccommodious path. He faw; 
ou his right-hand, a grove that feemed to wave it’s fhades as a 
fign of invitation; he entered it, and found the coolnefs and 
verdure irrefiftibly pleafant. He did not, however, forget 
whither he was travelling, but found a narrow way bordered 
with flowers; which appeared to have the fame diréttion with 
the main road, and was pleafed that, by this happy experi- 
ment, he had found means to unite pleafure with bufinefs, and 
to gain the reward of diligence without fuffering it’s fatigues. 
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He therefore fill continued to walk, for a time, without the 
leaft remiflion of his ardour; except that he was fometimes 
tempted to {top by the mufick of the birds; whom the heat had 
aflembled in the fhade; and fometimes amufed himfelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laft the green path 
began to decline from it’s firft tendency, and to wind among 
hills and thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with 
water-falls. Here Obidah paufed for a time, and began to 
confitter whether it-were longer fafe to forfake the known arid 
common track; but remembering that the heat was now in it’s 
greateft violence, and that the plain was dutty and uneven, he 
refolved to purfue the new path, which he fuppoted only to 
make a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at leaft in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he fufpected that he was not gaining ground. This un- 
eafimels of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new ob- 
ject, and give way to every fenfation that might footh or divert 
him. He littened to every echo, he mounted every hill fer a 
frefh profpect, he turned afide to every cafcade, and pleated 
himfelf with tracing the courfe of a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a Jarge region with innumerable 
circumvolutions, In thefe amufements the hours paffed away 
uncounted, his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. Tle ftood penfive and 
confufed, afraid to go forward left he fhould gu wrong, yet 
confcious that the time of loitering was now paft. While he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the fky was over{fpread 
with clouds, the day vanifhed from before him, and a fudden 
tempeit gathered round his head. He was now roufed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of ‘his folly; he 
now faw how happinefs is loft when eafe is canfulted; he la- 
mented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek 
fhelter in the grove, and defpifed the petty curiofity that led him 
on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, the air 
grew blacker, and aclap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now refolved to do what remained yet in his power, to 
tread back the ground which he had paffed, and try to find 
fome iffue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
proftrated himfelf on the ground, and commended his life ta 
the Lord of mature. He rofe with confidence and tranquillity, 
and preffed on with his fabre in his hand, for the beafts of the 
defart were in motion, and on every hand were heard the min- 
gled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration; al! 
the horrors of darknefs and folitude furrounded him;’ the 


xt roared in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the 
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Work’d into fudden rage by wint’ry fhow’rs, 
Down the fteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain fhepherd hears the diftant noife, 


Thus forlorn and diftreffed, he wandered through the wild, 
without knowing whither he was going, or whether he was 
every moment drawing nearer to fatety or to deftruction. At 
Jength, not fear but labour began to overcome him; his breate 
grew fhort, and his kaees trembled; and he was on the point 
of lying down in refignation to his fate, when he beheld through 
the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards 
the light, and finding that it proceeded from the cottage of a 
hermit, he called humbly at the door, and obtained admiffioa. 
The old man fet before him fuch provifions as he had collected 
for himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eagernefs and gratie 
tude. 

When the repaft was over—‘ Tell me,’ faid the hermit, 
* by what chance thou haft been brought hither; I have been 
* now twenty years an inhabitant of the wildernefs, in which £ 
“never faw a man before.’ Obidah then related the occurs 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

* Son,’ faid the hermit, ‘let the errors and follies, the dan» 
* gers and efcape, of this day, fink deep into thy heart. Re- 
* member, my fon, that human life is the journey of a day. 
* We rife in the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
* expectations; we fet forward with fpirit and hope, with 

gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in the ftraight 
road of piety towards the manfions of reft. In a fhort time 
we remit our fervour, and endeavour to find fome mitigation 
of eur duty, and fome more eafy means of obtaining the 
fame end. We then relax our vigour, and refolve no longer 
* to be terrified with crimes at a diftance, but rely upon ous 
* own conftancy, and venture to approach what, we refolve 
* never to touch, . We thus enter the bowers of eale, and re- 
* pofe in the fhades of tecurity, Here the heart fottens, and 
* vigilance fubfides; we are then willing to enquire whethes 
* another advance cannot be made, and whether we may not, 

“at leaf, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleafure, We 
* approach them with {cruple and hefitation ; ; We enter thém, 
s 
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but enter timorous and trembling, and always hope to pats 
through them without loting the road of virtue, which 
we, for a while, keep in our fight, and ‘to which we 
propefe to rene. But temptation fugceeds temptation, ang 
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one compliance prepares us for another ; we in time lofe the 
happinefs of innocence, and folace our difquiet with fenfuaf, 
gratifications. By degrees we Jet fall the remembrance of, 
our original intention, and quit the only adequate object of 
rational defire. We entangle ourfelves in bufinefs, immerge 
ourfelyes in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
conftancy, tiJl the darknefs of old age begins to invade us, 
and difeafe and anxiety obftruct our way. .We then look 
back upon our lives with horror; with forrow, with repen- 
tance; and wifh, but too often vainly with, that we had not 
forfaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 
fhall learn from thy example not to defpair, but fhall re- 
member, that though the day is paift, and their ftrength is 
wafted, there yet remains one effort to be made; that refor- 
mation is never hopelefs, nor fincere endeavours ever unaf{- 
fitted, that the wanderer may at length return after all his 
errors, and that he who implores ftrength and courage from 
above, fhall find danger and difficulty give way before him,, 
Go now, my fon, to thy repofe, commit thyfelf to the care of 
Omnipotence, and when the morning calls again to toil, begit 
anew thy journey and thy life.” , 
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Pauci dignofceré poffunt 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diverfa, remoti 
Erroris nebula. Juv. 


How few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, purfue > 
How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ? DryDen. 


HE folly of human wifhes and purfuits has always been’ 

a ftanding fubject of mirth and decfamation, and has been 
ridiculed and lamented from age to age; till perhaps the fruit- 
lefs repetition of cornplaints and cenfures may be juftly number- 
ed among the fubjeéts of cenfure and complaint. 

Some of thefe infiruétors of mankind have not contented 
themfelves with checking the overflows of paffion, and lopping 
the exuberance of defire, but have attempted to deftroy the 
root as well as the branches; and! not only to confine the mind 
within bounds, but to fitooth it for ever by a dead calm. They 
have employed their reafon and eloquence to perfuade us, that 
nothing is worth the wifh of awife man; have reprefented all 
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earthly good and evil as indifferent; and counted, among vul- 
gar errors, the dread of pain, and the love of life, 

It is almoit always the unhappine(s of a victorious difputant, 
to deitroy his own authority by claiming too many confequences, 
or diffufing his propofition to an indefenfible extent. When we 
have heated our Zeal ina caufe, and elated our confidence with 
fuccefs, we are naturally inclined to purfue the fame train of 
reafoning, to eftablifh fome collateral truth, to remove fome 
adjacent “difficulty, and to take in the whole comprehention of 
our fyitem. Asa prince, in the ardour of acquifition, is will- 
ing to fecure his firit conqueft by the addition of another, add 
fortre{s to fortrefs, and city to city, till defpair and pl iaedaseo's 
turn his enemies upon him, and he lofes in a moment the glory 
of a — 

The philofophers having found an eafy victory over thofe de- 
fires which we produce in ourfelves, and which terminate in 
tome imaginary ftate of happinefs unknown and unattainable, 
proceeded to make further inroads upon the heart, and attacked 
at lait our fenfes and our inftinéts. They continued to war 
upon nature with arms, by which only folly could be conquered, 
they therefore loft the trophies of their former combats, and 
were confidered no longer with reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with juftice denied, that thefe men have 
been very ufeful monitors, and have left many proofs of {trong 
reafon, deep penetration, and accurate attention to the aflairs of 
life, which it is now our bulinefs to feparate from the foam of a 
boiling imagination, and to ‘apply judicioufly to our own ufe. 
‘They have fhewn that moft of the conditions of life, which raife 
the envy of thetimorous, and roufe the ambition of the daring, 
are empty fhows of felicity, which, when they become familiar, 
lofe their power of delighting; and that the moft profperous 
and exalted have very few advantages over a meaner and more 
obfcure fortune, when their dangers and folicitudes are balanced 
againtt their equipage, their banquets, and their palaces. 

It is natural for every man uninftructed to murmur at his cone 
dition, becaufe in the general infelicity of life he feels his own 
miferies, without knowing that they. are common to all the reit 
of the fpecies; and therefore, though he will not be lefs fenfible 
of. pain by being told that others are equally tormented, he will 
at leaft be freed from the temptation of feeking, by perpetual 
changes, that eafe which is no where to be found ; and though 
his difeafe ftill continues, he efcapes the hazard of exal perating 
it by remedies. 

The gratifications which affluence of wealth, extent of 
power, and eminence of reputation, confer, mutt be always by 
their own nature confined to a very {mall number; and the lite 
of the greater part of mankind muft be loft in empty wilhes 
and painful companions were not the balm of p Bar, 
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fhed upon us, and our difcontent at the appearances of an un» 
equal dittribution foothed and appeated. 

It feemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the great matters 
of moral learning, to defcend to familiar life, and caution 
raankind againit that petty ambition which is knewn among us 
by the name of Vanity; which yet had been am undertaking 
not unworthy of the Jonge beard, and moft folemn autfterity, 
For thougk tke paffions of little minds, acting in low ftations, 
do not fil} the world with bloodfhed and devattations, or mark 
by great events the periods of time, yet they torture the breaft 
om which they feize, infedt thofe that are placed within the 
reach of they influence, deftroy private quiet and private virr 
tue, and undermine infenfibly the happinefs of the world. 

The defire of excellence is laudable, but is very frequently 
wi directed. We fall, by chance, into fome clafs of mankind ; 
and, without confulting nature or wifdom, refelve to gain their 
regard by thofe qualities which they happen to efteem. I once 
knew aman remarkably dim fighted, who, by converfing much 
with cowntry gentlemen, found himfelf irrefiftibly determined 
to fylvan honours. His great ambitton was to fhoot flying, 
and he therefore {pent whole days in the woods purfuing game; 
which, before he was near enough to fee them, his approach 
frighted away. 

When it happens that the defire tends to objects which pro- 
duce no competition, it may be overlooked with fome indulgence; 
beeaufe, however truitlefs or abfurd, it cannot have ill etfects 
upen the morals. But moft of our enjoyments owe their 
value te the peculiarity of pofleffion, and when they are rated 
at too high a value, give occafron to ftratagems of malignity, 
and incite oppoiition, hatred, and defamation. The conteft of 
two rural beduties for preference and diftinétion is often fuf- 
ficiently keen and rancorcus to fill their breafts with all ‘thofe 
pashons which are generally thought the curfe only of fenates, 
of armies, and of courts; and the rival dancers of an ob{cure 
affembly have their partifans and abettors, often not lefs exe 
afperated againit each other than thofe who are promoting the 
snteretts of rival monarchs. : 

It is common to confider thofe whom we find infected with 
an unreaifonable regard for trifling accomplifhments, as charges 
able with all the confequences of their folly, and as the authors 
of their own unhappinefs; but, perhaps, thofe whom we thus 
icorn or deteft, have more claim to tendernefs than has been yet 
allowed them. Before we permit our feverity to break loofe 
upon any fault or error, we ought furely to confider how much 
we have countenanced or promoted it. We fee multitudes bufy 
in the purfuit of riches, at the expence of wifdom and virtue; 
but we fee the reft of mankind approving their conduct, and 
inciting their cagernefs, by paying that regard and deference tg 
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wealth, which wifdom and virtue only can. deferve. We fee 
women univerfally jealous of the reputation of their beauty, 
and frequently ook with contempt on the care with which they 
ftudy their complexions, endeavour to preferve or to fupply 
the bloom of youth, regulate every ornament, twift their hair 
qato curls, and fhade their faces from the weather. We recom- 
mend the care of their nobler part, and tell them how little 
addition is made by all their arts to the graces of the mind, 
But when was it known that female goodnefs or knowledge was 
able to attract that officioufnefs, or infpire that ardour, which 
beauty produces whenever it appears? And with what hope 
can we endeavonr to perfuade the ladies, that the time {pent at 
the toilet is loft in vanity, when they have every moment fome 
new conviction, that their:intereft is moft effectually promoted by 
a ribband well difpofed, than by the brighteft aét of heroick 
virtue ? 

In every inftance of vanity it will be found, that the blame 
ought to be fhared among more than it generally reaches; all 
who exalt trifles by immoderate praife, or inftigate needlefs 
emulation by invidious incitements, are to be confidered as 
perverters of reafon, and corrupters of the world: and fince 
every man is obliged to promote happinefs and virtue, he fhould 
be careful not to miflead unwary minds, by appearing to fet 
too high a value upon things by which no real excellence: is 
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AGS’ carides Boonvor quyadtas, as Asyos, 
Karas BAtresiy, oupaci, uiaasot di.————-EuRIPo 


Exiles, the proverb fays, fubfift on hope; 
Delufive hope ftill points to diftant good, 
To good that mocks approach. 


cS a is no temper fo generally indulged as Hope; other 
paffions operate by ftarts on particular occafions, or in 
certain parts of life; but hope begins with the firft power of 
comparing our actual with our poffible ftate, and attends us 
through every ftage and period, always urging us forward to 
new acquifitions, and holding out fome diftant bleffings to our 
view, promifing us either relief from pain, or increafe of hap- 
inefs. 
Hope is neceffary in every condition, ‘The miferies of poe - 
verty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, without this comfort, 
Vou. I. h be 
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be infupportable; nor does it appear that the happieft lot of 
terreftrial exiftence can fet us above the want of this general 
blefiing; or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fortune 
are accumulated upon it, would not ftill be wretched, were it 
not elevated and delighted by the expectation of fome new 
poffefion, of fome enjoyment yet behind, by which the wifh 
fhall be at laft fatisfied, and the heart filled up to it’s utmoft 
extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promifes what it feldom 
gives; but it’s promifes are more valuable than the gifts of 
fortune, and it feldom fruftrates us without affuring us of re- 
compenfing the delay by a greater bounty. 

I was mufing on this itrange inclination which every man feels 
to deceive himfelf, and confidering the:advantages and dangers 
proceeding from this gay profpect of futurity, when, falling 
afleep, on a fudden I found mytelf placed in a garden, of which 
my fight could defery no limits. Every fcene about me was 
gay and gladfome, light with funfhine and fragrant with per- 
fumes; the ground was painted with all the variety of {pring, 
and all the choir of nature was finging in the groves. When I 
had recovered from the firft raptures with which the confufion 
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At laft 1 obferved one man worn with time, and unable to 
ftruggle in the crowd; and therefore fuppofing him more at 
leiture, I began to accoft him: but he turned from.me with 
anger, and told me he mutt not be difturbed, for the great hour 
of projection was now come, when Mercury fhould lofe his 
wings, and flavery fhould no longer dig the mine for gold. 

I left him, and attempted another, whofe, foitnefs of mien, 
and eafy movément, gave me reafon to hope for a more agreea- 
ble reception: but he told me, with a low bow, that nothing 
would make him more happy than an opportunity. of ferving 
me, which he could not now want, for a place which he had 
been twenty years foliciting would be foon vacant; From him 
I had recourie to the next, who was departing in hafte to take 
poffeffion of the eftate of an uncle, who by the coutfe of nature 
could not live long. He that followed was preparing to dive 
for treafuré in a new-invented bell; and another was on the 
point of difcovering the longitude. . 

Being thus rejected wherefoever I applied myfelf for iaforma- 

tion, I began to imagine it beft.to defift from enquiry, and try 
what my own obfervation would difcover: but feeing a young 
man, gay and thoughtlefs, I refolved upon one more experi- 
ment, and was informed that I was in the garden of Hope, the 
daughter of Defire, and that all thofe whom I faw thus tumul- 
tuoutly buftling round me, were incited by the promites of 
Hope; and haftening to feize the gifts which fhe held in her 
hand. 
I turned my fight upward, and faw a goddefs in the bloom of 
youth, fitting on a throne: around her lay all the gifts of for- 
fune, and all the bleffings of life were {ptead abroad to view ; 
the had a perpetual gaiety of afpect, and every one imagined 
that her fmile, which was impartialand general, was directed to 
himfelf, ahd triumphed in his own fuperiority to others, who 
had conceived the fame confidence from the fame miftake. 

I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a more exten- 
five view of the whole place, and could with lefs perplexity con- 
fider the different conduct of the crowds that filled it. From this 
ftation I obferved, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was oe by Reafon, and the 
other by Fancy. Reafon was furly and {crupulous, and feldom 
turned the key without many interrogatories, and long hefita- 
tion; but Fancy was a kind and gentle portrefs ; fhe held her 
gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to the diftrict under 
her fuperintendency ; fo that the paflage was crouded by all 
thofe who either feared the examination of Reafon, or had been 
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Streight of Difficulty, which thofe who entered with the periif 
fion of the guard endeavoured to climb. But though they fur- 
veyed the way very cheerfully before they began to rife, and 
marked out the feveral {tages of their progrefs, they commonly 
found unexpected obftacles, and were obliged frequently to ftop- 
on the fudden, where they imagined the way plain and even. 
A thoufand intricacies embarraffed them, a thoufand flips threw 
them back, and a thoufand pitfals impeded their advance. So 
formidable were the dangers, and fo frequent the mifcarriages, 
that many returned from the firft attempt, and many fainted in 
the midit of the way, and only avery fmal! number were led 
up to the fummit of Hope, by the handof Fortitude. Of thefe 
few, the greater part, when they had obtained the gift which 
Hope had promifed them, regretted the labour which it coft, 
and felt in their fuccefs the regret of difappointment ; the reft 
retired with their prize, and were led by Wifdom to the bowers 
of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I could find no way 
to the feat of Hope; but though fhe fat full in view, and held 
out her gifts with an air of invitation, which filled every heart 
with rapture, the mountain was, on that fide, inacceffibly fteep, 
but fo channelled and fhaded, that mone perceived the impoffibi- 
lity of afcending it, but each imagined himfelf to have difcovered 
a way to which the reft were ftrangers. Many expedients were 
indeed tried by this induftrious tribe, of whom fome were making 
themfelves wings, which others were contriving to a€tuate by the 
perpetual motion. But with all their labour, and all their ar- 
tifices, they never rofe above the ground, or quickly fell back,. 
nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but contiaued {till to 
gaze ata diftance, and laughed at the flow progrefs of thofe 
whom they faw toiling in the Streight of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they had entered the 
garden, without making, like the refit, an attempt to climb the 
mountain, turned immediately to the vale of Idlenefs, a calm 
and undifturbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in profpeét, and to which they pleafed themfelves" 
with believing that fhe intended {peedily to defcend. Thefes 
were indeed icorned by all the reft; but they feemed very little 
affected by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were refolved to 
expect at eafe the favour of the goddefs. 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and found them ready 
to anfwer all my queftions, and willing to communicate their 
- mirth: but turning round, I faw two dreadful montters enter- 
ing the vale, one of whom I knew to be Age, and the other 
Want. Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an univer- 
fal thriek of affright and diftvefs burft out and awaked me. 
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Noms. 68. SATURDAY, Novemser 10, 1750. 


Vivendum reété, cum prepter plurima, tune his 
Precipue caufis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contemnas; nam lingua mali pars peffima fervi-~—J uv. 


Let us live well: were it alone for this, 
The baneful tongues of feryants to defpife: 
Slander, that worft of poifons, ever finds 
An eaty entrance to ignoble minds. 


HERVEY. 


Baw younger Pliny has very juftly obferved, that of aGtions 
that deferve our attention, the moft fplendid are not 
always the greateft. Fame, and wonder, and applaufe, are not 
excited but by external and adventitious circumftances, often 
diftinét and feparate from virtue and heroifm. Eminence of 
ftation, greatnefs of effect, and all the favours of fortune, mu& 
concur to place excellence in public view; but fortitude, dili- 
gence, and patience, divefted of their fhow, glide unobfervedt 
through the crowd of life, and fuffer and a@, though with the 
fame vigour and conffancy, yet without pity and without praife. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of life. Nothing 
is to be eftimated by it’s effect upon common eyes and common 
ears. A thoufand miferies make filent and invifible inroads on 
mankind, and the heart feels innumerable throbs, which never 
break into complaint. Perhaps, likewife, our pleafures are for 
the moft part equaily fecret, and moft are borne up by fome 
private fatisfaction, fome internal confcioufnefs, fome latent 
hope, fome peculiar profpe®, which they never communicate, 
but referve for folitary hours, and clandettine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, compofed of imall incidents, end 
petty occurrences; of withes for objects not remote, and grief 
tor difappointments of no fatal confequence; of infect vexatious 
which fting us and fly away ; impertinences which buzz a while 
about us, and are heard no more; of meteorous pleafures which 
dance before us and are difipated ; of compliments which glide 
off the foul like other mufick, and are forgotten by him that 
gave and him that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man is to cull his 
own condition; for, as the chemifts tell us, that all bodies are 
refolvable into the fame elements, and that the boundlefs variety 
of things arifes from the different proportions of a very few in- 
gredients; {oa few pains and a few pleafures are all the mate- 
rials of human life, and of thefe the proportions are partly allot- 
ted by Providence, and partly left to the arrangement of rezfon 
and of choice. 
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As thefe are well or ill difpofed, man is for the moft part happy 

or miferable. For very few are involved in great events, or have 
their thread of life entwifted with the chain of caufes on which 
armies or nations are fufpended; and even thofe who feem 
wholly bufied in publick affairs, and elevated above low cares, or 
trivial pleafures, pafs the chief part of their time in familiar and 
domeftick fcenes ; from thefe they come into publick life ; to 
thefe they are every hour recalled by paffions not to be fup- 
preffed: in thefe they have the reward of their toil, and to thefe 
at laft they retire. : 
_ The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulnefs to thofe 
hours which fplendour cannot gild, and acclamation cannot ex- 
hilarate ; thote foft intervals of unbended amufement, in which 
a man fhrinks to his natura) dimenfions, and throws afide thé 
ornaments or difguifes, which he feels in privacy to be ufelefs 
incumbrances, and to lofe all effect when they become familiar. 
‘To be happy at home is the ultimate refult of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprife and labour tends, and of which 
every detire prompts the profecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man mutt be known by thofé 
who would make a jufteftimate either of his virtue or felicity ; for 
fmiles and embroidery.are alike occafional, and the mind is often 
dreffe¢d for fhow in painted honour and fictitious benevolence. 

_ Every man muft have found fome whofe lives, in every 
honfe but their own, was a continual feries of hypocrify, and 
who concealed under fair appearances bad qualities, which, 
whenever they thought themielves out of the reach of cenfure, 
broke out from their reftraint, like winds imprifoned in their 
caverns, and when every one had reafon to love, but they whofe 
love a wife man is chiefly folicitous to procure. And theré are 
others who, without any fhow of general goodnefs, and without 
the attractions by which popularity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families as beftowers of happinefs, and reve- 
renced as inftructors, guardians, and benefactors. 

The moft authentick witnefles of any man’s charaéter are thofe 
who know him in his own family, and fee him without any 
reftraint, or rule of conduct, but fuch as he voluntarily pre- 
tcribes to himfelf. If a man carries virtue with him into his 
private apartments, and takes no advantage of unlimited power, 
or probable fecrecy ; if we trace him through the round of his 
time, and find that his character, with thote allowances which 
tnortal frailty muft always want, isi uniform and regular, we 
have all the evidence of his fincerity that one man can have with 
yegard to another: and, indeed, as hy pocr fy cannot be it’s own 
reward, we may, without hefitation, determine that his heart is 
yure. sa 

The higheft panegyrick, therefore, that private virtue can 
receive, is the pratie of fervants. For, however vanity or info- 
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jence may look down with contempt on the fuffrage of men un- 
dignified by wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
{gidom happens that they commend or blame without juttice. 

ice and virtue are eafily diftinguifhed. Oppreffion, according 
to Harrington’s aphori{m, ail be felt by thofe that cannot {ee 
it; and, perhaps, it falls out very often, that, in moral 
quettions, the philofophers in the gown, and in the livery, differ 
not fo ae in their fentiments as in their language, and have 
equal power of difcerning right, though they cannot point it out 
to others with equal addre(s. 

There are very few faults to be committed in folitude, or 
without fome agents, partners, confederates, or witneffes ; and 
therefore the fervant muft commonly know the fecrets of a 
mafter, who has any fecrets to entruft; and failings, merely 
pertonal, are fo frequently expofed by that fecurity which pride 
and folly generally produce, and fo inquifitively watched by 
that defire of reducing the inequalities of condition, which the 
lower orders of the world will always feel, that the teftimony of 
a menial domeilick can feldom be confidered as detective for 
want of knowledge. Andthough it’s impartiality may be fome- 
times fufpected, it is at leaft as credible as that of equals, where 
rivalry infligates cenfure, or friendthip dictates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknefs to our fervants, and 
the impoflibility of concealing it from them, may be juitly 
confidered as one motive to a regular and irreproachable life. 
For no condition is more hateful or defpicable, than his 
who has put himfelf in the power of his fervant; in the 
power of him whom,” perhaps, he has firft corrupted by 
making him fubfervient to his vices, and whofe fidelity he there- 
fore cannot enforce by any precepts of honeily or reafon. Itis 
feldom known that authority, thus acquired, is poffefled without 
infolence, or that the mater is not forced to confefs, by his tame- 

nefs or forbearance, that he has enflaved himfelf by fome foolith 
confidence. ‘And his crime is equally punifhed, whatever part 
he takes of the choice to which he is reduced; and he is from 
that fatal hour, in which he facrificed his dignity to his paftions, 
in perpe tual dread of infoleace or defamation ; of acontrouler at 
home, or an Se abroad. He is condemned to purchate, by 
continual bribes, that fecrecy which bribes never fecured, and 
which, after a long courfe »f fubmiffion, promife s, and anxieties, 
he will! find violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolick of drunken- 
nefs. este: 

To dread noeye, and to fufpect no tongue, is the great pre- 


rogative of innocence ;, an »xemption granted only to invariable 
virtue. But guilt has always it’s horrors and folicitudes; and 
fo make wt yet mor thai vmefal and dereftable, it is doomed often 
to fand in awe of thote to whom nothing could give influence or 
weight, but their power of betraying. 


Nowa, 
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Nums. 69. TUESDAY, Novemser 1a 17'50. 


Flet quoque, ut in fpeculo rugas adfpexit aniles, 
Tyndatis, et fecum, cur fit bis rapta, requirit. 
Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiofa vetuftas 

' Omnia deftruitis: vitiataque dentibus zevi 
Paulatim Jenta confumitis omnia morte.- Ovip. 


The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen fpy’d, 

Ah! why this fecond rape ?—with tears fhe cry’d: 

Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 

Who all deftroy with keen corroding rage, 

Beneath your jaws, whate’er have pleas’d or pleafe, 

Muft fink, confum’d by fwift or flow degrees. ELPHINSTON, 


N old Greek epigrammatift, intending to fhew the miferies 

that attend the laft ftage of man, imprecates upon thofe 

who are fo foolifh as to with for long life, the calamity of conti- 
nuing to grow old from century to century. He thought that 
no adventitious or foreign pain was requifite, that decrepitude 
itfelf was an epitome of whatever is dreadful, and nothing could 
be added to the curfe of Age, but that it fhouid be extended be- 
yond it’s natural limits. 

The moft indifferent or negligent fpeGator can, indeed, fearces 
fy retire without heavinefs of heart, from a view of the laft fcenes 
of the tragedy of life, in which he finds thofe who in the former 
parts of the drama were diftinguifhed by oppofition of conduét, 
contrariety of defigns, and diffimilitude of perfonal qualities, all 
involved in one common diftrefs, and all ftruggling with afflice 
tion which they cannot hope to overcome, 

The other miferies, which waylay our paflage through the 
world, wifdom may efcape, and fortitude may conquer: by cau- 
tion and circumfpection we may fteal along with very little to 
obftruét or incommode us; by {pirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteft by the pleafures of 
victory. But a time muit come when our policy and bravery 
fhall be equally ufelefs; when we fhall all fink into helplefinets 
and fadnefs, without any power of receiving folace from the 
pleafures that have formerly delighted us, or any profpect of 
ne into a fecond poffeflion of the bleffings that we have 
loft. 

The induftry of man has, indeed, not been wanting in éndea- 
vours to procure comforts for thefe hours of dejection and me- 
Jancholy, and to gild the dreadful gloom with artificial light, 
The moft ufual fupport of old age is wealth. He whofe pof: 
feffions are large, and whofe chefts arc full, imagines himfelf 
always fortified apainft invafions on his authority. If he has 
toft all other means of government, if his ftrength and his reafon 
fail him, he can at laft alter his will ; and therefore all that have 

hopes 
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hopes muft likewife haye fears, and he may ‘till continue to give 
laws to fuch as have not. ceafed to regard their own intereft. 

This is, indeed,. too frequently the citadel of the dotard, the 
Jat fortrefs to which age retires, and in which he makes the 
ftand againft the upftart race that feizes his domains, difputes his 
commands, and cancels his prefcriptions. But here, though 
there may be fafety, there is no pleafure ; and what remains is 
but a proof that.more was once poffefled. . . . 

Nothing feems to have been .more univerfally dreaded by 
the ancients than orbity, or: want of children; and, indeed, 
to a man who has furvived all the companions of his youth, all 
who have participated his pleafures and his cares, have been en- 
gaged in the fame events, and filled their minds with the fame 
conceptions, this full peopled world is a difmal folitude He 
ftands forlorn and filent, neglected or infulted, in the midft of 
multitudes, animated with hopes which he cannot fhare, and 
employed in bufinefs which he is no longer able to, forward or 
retard; nor can find any to.whom his lite or his death are of 
importance, unlefs he has fecured. fome dometftick gratifications, 
fome tender employments, and endeared himfelf to fome whofe 
intereft and gratitude may unite them to him.. : 

So ditterent are the colours of life, as we look forward to the 
future, or backward tothe paft;, and fo different the opinions 
and fentiments which this contrariety of appearance naturally 
produces, that the converfation of the old.and young ends ge- 
nerally with contempt or pity on either fide. Toa young man 
entering the world, with fullnefs of hope, and ardour of purfuit, 
nothing is fo unpleafing as the cold caution, the, faint expecta- 
tions, the. fcrupulous. difidence, which experience and difap- 
pointments certainly infufe ; and the old man wonders, in his 
turn, that the.world never can grow wifer, that neither pre- 
cepts, nor teftimonies, can cure boys of their credulity and fufs 
ficiency ;. and that not one can be convinced that {nares are laid 
for him, till he finds himfelf entangled. nd 

Thus ohe genetation, is always the {corn and wonder of the 
other, and the notions of the old and young are like liquors of 
different. gravity and texture, which can never,unite. The 
fpirits of youth fublimed by health, and.volatilifed by paffion, 
{oon leave behind them the phlegmatick fediment of wearinefs and 
deliberation, and burft out in temerity and enterprife. The 
tendernefs, therefore, which nature infufes, and which long has 
bits of beneficence confirm, is neceffary to reconcile fuch op- 

ofition ; and an old man muft be a father to bear with patience 
thofe follies and abfurdities. which he will perpetually imagine 
himfelf to find in the fchemes and expectations, the pleatures 
and the forrows, of thofe who have not yet beew hardened by 
time, and chilled by fruftration. ,_ 

Vou. I. +6 ; Yet 
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Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafure of feeing chil- 
dren ripening into ftrength, be not over-balanced by the pairr of 
feeing fome fall in the bloffom, and others bla{ted in their 
growth; fome fhaken down by ftorms, fome tainted with cankers, 
and fome fhrivelled in the fhade ; and whether he that extends 
his care beyond himfelf does not multiply his anxieties more than 
his pleafures, and weary himfelf to no purpofe, by fuperintend- 
ing what he cannet regulate. i 

But though age be to every order of human beings fufficiently 
terrible, it is particularly to be dreaded by fine ladies, who have 
had no other end or ambition than to fill up the day and the 
night with drefs, diverfions, and flattery ; and who having made 
no acquaintance with knowledge, or with bufinefs, have con- 
ftantly caughtall their ideas from the current prattle of the hour, 
and been indebted for all their happinefs to compliments and 
treats, With thefe ladies, age begins early, and very often laits 
long; it begins, when their beauty fades, when their math 
lofes its fprigntlinefs, and their motion itseafe. From that time, 
all-which gave them joy vanifhes from about them; they hear 
the praifes beftowed on others which ufed to {well their bofoms 
with exultation. They vifit the feats of felicity, and endeavour 
to continue the habit of being delighted. But pleafure is only 
received when we believe that we give}it in return. Neg- 
lect and petulence inform them, that their power and their value 
are paft; and what then remains but a tedious and comfortlefs 
mmniformity of time, without any motion of the heart, or exer- 
cife of the reafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage us by its appearance from 
confidering it in profpect, we fhall all by degrees certainly be 
old; and therefore we ought to enquire what provifion can be 
made againft that time of diftrefs ? what happinefs can be ftored 
up againft the winter of life? and how we may pafs our latter 
years with ferenity and cheerfulnefs ? 

If it has been found by the experience of mankind, that not 
even the bett feafons of life are able to fupply fufficient gratifi- 
cations, without anticipating uncertain felicities; it cannot furely 
be fuppofed,, that old age, worn with labours, haraffed with 
anxieties and tortured with difeafes, fhould have any gladnefs of 
it’s own, or feel any fatisfaction from the contemplation of the 
prefent. All the comfort that can now be expected mutt be re- 

-ealled from the paft, or borrowed from the future; the paft is 

‘very foon exhaufted, all the events or actions of which the me 
mory can afford pleafure are quickly recollected ; andthe future 
lies beyond the grave, where it can be reached only by virtue and 
devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of decaying man. 
He that grows old without religious hopes, as he declines into 
imbecility, and feels pains and forrows inceflantly crouding up- 

on 
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en him, falls into a gulph of bottomlefs mifery, in which every 
reflection muft plunge him deeper, and where he finds only new 
gradations of anguifh, and precipices of horrour. 


Numz. 70. SATURDAY, Noy. 17, 1750. 


———— Argentea Proles, 
Auro deterior, fulvo pretiofior zre.——-——Oyrp, 


Succeeding times a filver age behold, 
Excelling brafs, ‘but more excell’d by gold.———-DrybeEN. 


FESIOD, in his celebrated diftribution of mankind, divides 

them into three orders of intellect. ‘¢ The firft place,’ 

fays he, ‘ belongs to him that can by his own powers difcern 

what is right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter motives of 

* ation. The fecond is clauned by him that is willing to hear 

* inftruction, and can perceive right and wrong when they are 

* fhewn him by another ; but he that has neither acutenefs nor 

* docility, who can neither find the way by himfelf, nor will be 
‘ led by others, is a wretch without ule or value.’ 

If we furvey the moral world, it will be found, that the fame 
divifion be made of men with regard to their virtue. There are 
fame whofe principles are fo firmly fixed, whofe conviction is fo 
conftantly prefent to their minds, and who have raifed in them- 
felves fuch ardent wifhes for the approbation of God. and the 
happinefs with which he has promifed to reward obedience and 
perieverence, that they rife above all other cares and confider- 
ations, and uniformly examine every action and defire, by come 
paring it with the divine commands. ‘There are others in a kind 
of equipoife, between good and ill; who are moved on the one 
part by riches or pleafure, by the gratifications of paffion and the 
delights of fenfe: and, on the other, by laws of which they 
own the obligation and rewards of which they believe the re- 
ality, and whom a very {mall edition of weight turns either way, 
The third clafs confifts of beings immerfed in pleafure, or aban- 
doned to paffion, without any defire of higher good, or any effort 
to extend their thoughts beyond immediate and grofs fatisfaCtions. 

The fecond clafs is fo much the mo& numerous, that it may 
be confidered as comprifing the whole body of mankind. Thote 
of the laft are not very many, and thofe of the firft are very few ; 
and neither the one nor the other fall much under the confideras 
tion of the moralift, whofe precepts are intended chiefly for thofe 
who are endeavouring to go Se up the fleeps of virtue; 
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not for thofe who have already reached the fummit, or thofe wha 
are refolved to ftay for ever in their prefent fituation. — ; 
To a man not verfed in the living world, but accuftomed 
to judge by {fpeculative reafon, it is fearcely credible that 
any one fhould be in this ftate of indifference, or ftand undeters 
mined and unengaged, ready to follow the firit cal] to either fide. 
It feems certain, that either a man mutt believe that virtue will 
make him happy, and refolve therefore to be virtuous, or think 
that he may be happy without virtue, and therefore caft off all 
care but for his preient intereft. It feems impoffible that con- 
viction fhould be on one fide and practice on the other ; and that 
he who has feen the right way, fhould voluntarily fhut his eyes, 
that he may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all thefe abjur- 
dities are every hour to be found; the wifeft and beft men de- 
viate from known and acknowledged duties, by inadvertency or 
furprife ; and moft are good no longer than while temptation is 
away, than while their paffions are without excitements, and 
their opinions are free from the counteraction of any other 
motion. a i iy 
Among the fentiments which almoft every man changes as he 
advances in years, is the expectation of uniformity of character, 
He that without acquaintance with the power of defire, the co- 
gency of diftrefs, the complications of affairs, or the force of par- 
tial influence, has filled his mind with the excellen¢e of virtue, 
and having never tried his ‘refolution in any encounters with hope 
or fear, believes it able to ftand firm whatever fhall oppofe it, 
will be always clamorous againtt the fmalleft failure, ready to 
exact the utmoft punctualities of right, and to confider ‘every 
man that fails in any part of his duty, as without confcience and 
without merit, unworthy of truft or love, of pity or regard; as 
an enemy whom all fhould join to drive out of fociety, as a peft 
which all fhoula avoid, or as a weed which all fhould trample. 
It is not but by experience that we are taught the poffibility 
of retaining fome virtues, and rejecting others, or of being good 
or bad to a particular degree, For it is very eafy to the folitary 
reafoner to prove that the fame arguments by which the mind is 
fortified againft one crime are of equal force againft all; and 
the confequence very naturally follows, that he whom. they fail 
to move on any occation has either never confidered them, or 
has by fome fallacy taught himielf to evade their validity ; and 
that, therefore, when aman is known to be guilty of one crime, 
no farther evidence is needful of his depravity and corruption. | 
Yet fuch is the ftate of all mortal virtue, that it is always un- 
certain and variable, fometimes extending to the whole compafs 
of duty, and fometimes fhrinking into a narrow fpace, and fors 
tifying only a few avenues of the heart, while all the yett is left 
open to the incurfions of appetite, or given up to the dominion 
of wickednefs, Nothing therefore is more unjuft than to judge 
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of man by too fhort an acquaintance, and too flight infpection; 
for it often happens, that in the loofe, and thoughtleis, and dif 
fipated, there 1s a fecret radical worth, which may fhoot out by 
proper cultivation; that the {park of heaven, though dimmed 
and obftructed, is yet not extinguifhed, but may by the breath 
of counfel and exhortation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not compleatly good is irs 
recoverably abandoned, is to fuppofe that all are capable of the 
fame degrees of excellence; itis indeed to exact, trom all, that 
perfection which none ever can attain. And fince the purett 
virtue is confiftent with fome vice, and the virtue of the greatedt 
number with almoft an equal proportion of contrary qualities, let 
none too haitily conclude, that all goodneds is loft, though it may 
for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for moft minds are the 
flaves of external circumftances, and conform to any hand that 
undertakes to mould them, roll down any torrent of cuitom in 
which they happen to be caught, or bend to any importunity 
that bears- hard againft them. 

It may be particularly obferved of women, that they are for 
the moit part good or bad, as they fall among thofe who prac« 
tife vice or virtue; and that neither education nor reafon gives 
them much fecurity againft the influence of example. Whether 
jt be that they have lets courage to ftand againft oppofition, or 
that their defire of admiration makes them facrifice their prin» 
ciples to the poor pleafure of worthleis praife, it is certain, 
whatever be. the caufe, that female goodnefs feldom keeps its 
ground againit laughter, flattery, or fethion. 

For this reafon, every one fhould confider himfelf as entrufted 
not only with his own conduct, but with that of others ; and as 
accountable, not only ‘for the duties which he neglects, or the 
trimes that he commits, but for that negligence and irregularity 
which he may encourage or inculcate. Every man, in whatever 
tation, has, or endeavours tO have, his followers, admirers, and 
imitators, and has therefore the ifluence of his example to 
watch with care; he ought to avoid not only crimes, but the 
appearance of crimes; and not only to practice virtue, but to 
applaud, countenance, and fupport it. For it is poffible that for 
want of attention we may teach others faults from which our- 
felves are free, or by a cowardly defertion of a caufe which we 
ourfelves approve, may pervert thote who fix their eyes upon usy 
and having no rule of their own to guide their courfe, are eafily 
mifled by the aberrations of that example which they chufe for 
their directions. ; 
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Noms. 71. TUESDAY, Novemser 20, 1750, 


Wiveae quod propero pauper, nec inutilis annis 


Da veniam, properat vivere nemo fatis. -Mart. 
‘True, Sir, to live I hafte; your pardon give, 
For tell me, who makes hafte enough to live? F. Lewrs. 


ANY words and fentences are fo frequently heard in the 
: mouths of men, that a fuperficial obferver is inclined to 
believe, that they muft contain fome primary principle, fome 
great rule of action, which it is proper always to have prefent to 
the attention, and by which the ufe of every hour js to be adjuft- 
ed. Yet, if we confider the conduct of thofe fententious phi- 
lofopheys, it will often be found, that they repeat thofe apho- 
rims, merely becaufe they have fomewhere heard them, becaufe 
they have nothing elfe to fay, or becaufe they think veneration 
gained by fuch appearances of wifdom, but that no ideas are 
annexed to the words, and that, according to the old blunder of 
the followers of Ariftotle, their fouls are mere pipes or organs, 
which tranfmit founds, but do not underftand them, 

Of this kind is the well known and well attefted pofition, that 
life is foort, which may be heard among mankind by an attentive 
auditor, many times aay, but which never yet within my reach 
of obfervation left any impreffion upon the mind ; and perhaps, 
if my readers will turn their thoughts back upon their old 
friends, they will find it difficult to call a fingle man to remem- 
brance, who appeared to know that life was fhort till he was 
about to lofe it. 

It is obfervable that Horace, in his account of the characters 
of men, as they are diverfified by the various influence of time, 
remarks, that the old man is dilator, /pe longus-—given to procratti- 
nation, and inclined to extend his hopes to a great diftance. 
So far are we generally from thinking what we often fay of the 
fhortnefs of lite, that at the time when it is neceffarily thorteft, 
we form projects which we delay to execute, indulge fuch ex- 
pectations as nothing but a long train of events can gratify, and 
fufter thofe paffions to gain upon us, which are only excufable in 
the prime of life. 

Thefe reflections were lately excited in my mind by an even- 
ing’s converfation with my friend Profpero, who, at the age of 
fifty-five, has bought an eflate, and is now contriving to diipofe 
and cultivate it with uncommon elegance. His great pleafure is 
to walk among ftately trees, and lie mufing in the heat of noon 
under their fhade; he is therefore maturely confidering how he 
fall difpofe his walks and his groves, and has at laft determined 
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tofend for the beft plans from Jia, and forbear planting till the 
next feafon. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do what never can 
be done, if it be left unattempted till all the requifites which 
imagination can fuggeft are gathered together. Where our de- 
fign terminates only in our own fatisfaction, the mittake is of no 
great importance; for the pleafure of expecting enjoyment is 
often greater than that of obtaining it, and the completion of 
almoft every with is found a difappointment; but when many 
others are mterefted in an undertaking, when any defign is form- 
ed, in which the improvement or fecurity of mankind is involved, 
nothing is more unworthy either of wifdom or benevolence, than 
to delay it from time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that paffes over us takes away from our power, and how {foon an 
idle purpofe to do an action finks into a mournful with that it had 
once been dones 

We are frequently importuned, by the bacchanalian writers, 
to lay Hold on the prefent hour, to catch the pleafures within 
our reach, and remember that futurity is not at our command. 


Te pad\oy cluprctles Bata xphvov. iv SS meeezabas, 
we sae ; / 
Zurav cvpuoets & pod oy, AAw Baroy. 


Soon fades the rofe; once paft the fragrant hour, 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow’r. 


But furely thefe exhortations may, with equal propriety, be 
applied to better purpofes ; it may be at leaft inculcated, that 
pleafures are more fafely poftponed than virtues, and that great- 
et lofsis fuffered by miffing an opportunity of doing good, than 
an hour of giddy frolick and noily merriment. 

When Baxter had loft a thoufand pounds, which he had laid 
up for the erection of a fchool, he ufed frequently to mention 
the misfortune as an incitement to be charitable while God gives 
the power of beftowing, and confidered himfelf as culpable in 
fome degree for having'left a good action in the hands of chance, 
and futfered his benevolence to be defeated for want of quick- 
neis and diligence. 

It is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary of Oxford, 
that this general forgetfulneds of the fragility of life, has remarkae 
bly infected the ftudents of monuments and records ; as their em- 
ployment confifts firft in colleéting, and afterwards in arranging 
or abitraéting, what libraries afford them, they ought to amais 
no more than they can digeft; but when they have undertaken 
a work, they go on fearching and tranfcribing, call for new fup- 
plies when they are already overburthened, and at laft leave their 
work untinifhed. ¢ It is,’ fays he, ‘ the bufinefs of a good anti- 
‘ quary, as of a good man, to have mortality always before him. 

Thus 
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Thus, not only in the flumber of floth, but in the diffipation of 
ill-directed induitry, is the fhortnefs of life generally forgotten. 
As fome men lofe their hours in lazinefs, becaufe they fuppofe 
that there is time enough for the reparation of neglect, others 
bufy themfelves in. providing that no length of life may want 
employment ; and it often happens that fluggifhnefs and activity - 
are equally furprifed by the Jatt fummons, and perifh not more 
differently from each other than the fow] that received the fhot 
in her flight, from her that is killed upon the bufh. , 

Among the many improvements made by the laft centuries in 
human knowledge, may be numbeged thé eXaét calculations of 
the value of life; but, whatever may be their ufe in traffick, they 
feem very little to have advanced morality. They have hither- 
to been rather applied to the acquilition of money, than of wif- 
dom, the computer refers none of his ¢alculations to his own 
tenure, but perfiits, in contempt of probability, to foretel old 
age to himfelf, and believes that he is, marked out to reach the 
utmof verge of human exifterice, and fee thoufands and ten 
thoufands fallintothe grave. iC Oe 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and fo ftrongly 
guarded by hope and fear againft the approach of reafon, that 
neither fcience nor experience can fliake it; and we act as‘if life 
were without end, though we fee and confels it’s uncertainty and 
ihortnefs. 

Divines have, with great ftrength and ardour, fhewn the abe 

furdity of delaying reformation and repentance ; a degree of 
folly, indeed, which fets eternity to hazard. It is, the fame 
weaknefs, in proportion to the importance of the neglect, to 
transfer any care, which now claims our attention, to a furure 
fime; we fubject ourfelves to néedlefs dangers from accidents 
which early diligence would have obviated, or perplex our minds 
by vain precautions, and make provifion for the execution of de- 
figns, of which the opportunity once miffed never will return. 
__ As he that lives longeft lives but a lictlé while, every man may 
be certain that he has no time to wafte. The duties of life are 
commenfurate to its duration, and every day brings its tafk, 
which if neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he that has 
already trifled away thofe months and years, in which he fhould 
have laboured, muft remember that he has now only a part 
of that of which the whole is little; and that, fince the few 
foments remaining are to be confidered as the laft truft of Heas 
fen, not one is to be lott. 
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Nuns. 72. SATURDAY, Novemser 24; 1750. 


Omnis Ariftippum decuig ftatus, et color, et res, 


Seétantem majora fere; preferitibus 2quum. Hor, 
Yet Ariftippus ev’ry drefs became} 

In ev’ry various change of life the fame; 

And though he aim’d at things of higher kind, . 


Yet to the prefént held an equal mind. Francis, 


TO THE RAMBLER: 
SIR, : 

HOSE who exalt themfelves into the chaif of infruGicns 
without enquiring whether any will fubmit to their autho- 
rity, have not fuificiently confidered how much of human life 
paffes in little incidents, curfory converfation; flight bufinefs, and 
cafual amufements ; and therefore they have endeavoured only 
to inculcate the more awful virtues, without condefcending to 
regard thofe petty qualities, which grow important only by their 
frequency, and which, though they produce no fingle acts of he- 
roifm, nor aftonifh us by great events; yet are every moment 
exerting their influence upon us, and make the draught of life 
fweet or bitter by imperceptible inftillations. They operate un- 
fcen and unregarded, as change of air makes us fick or healthy; 
though we breathe it without attention, and.only know the par- 

ticles that impregnate it by their falutary or malignant effects. 
You have fhewn yourfelf not ignotant of the value of thefe 
fubaltern endowments, yet have hitherto neglected to recom- 
mend Good-Humour to the world, though a little reflection 
will fhew you that it is the Jalm of dcing, the quality to which alk 
that elevates or adorns mankind muft owe its power of pleafing. 
Without good-humour, learting and bravery can only confer 
that fuperiority which fweils the heart of the lion in the defert, 
when he roars without reply; and ravages without refiftance, 
Without good-humour virtue may awe by its dignity, and 
amaze by its brightriefs; but muft always be viewed at a 

diftance, and will tcarcely gain a friend of attraét an intimate. 
Good-humour may be defined a habit of being pleafed, a cons 
{tant end perennial foftne{s of manner, eafinels of approach, 
and fuavity of difpofition ; like that which every man perceives 
in himfelf; when the firit tramfports of new felicity have fubtided, 
and his thoughts are only kept in motion by a flow fucceffion of 
foft impulfes. Good-humour is a {tate between gaiety and uns 
concern; the act or emanation of a mind at leifure to regard 

the gratification of another. 

It ts imagined by many that whenever they afpire to pleafe, 
they are required to be merry, and to fhew the gladnefs of their 
Vous I, ; Kk fouls 
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fouls by flights of pleafantry; and burfls of laughter. But thougla 
thefe men may be fora time heard with applaufe and admiration, 
they feldom delight us long. We enjoy them a little, and then > 
retire to eafinefs and good humour, asthe eye gazes awhile on 
eminences glittering with the fun, but foon turns aching away 
to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to vegetable 
fragrance; the one overpowers weak {pirits, and the other re- 
creates and revives them. Gaiety feldom fails to give fome pain; 
hearers either {train their faculties to accompany its towerings, 
or are left behind in envy and defpair. Gcood humour boafts no 
faculties which every one does not believe in his own power, 
and pleafes principally by not offending. ; 

It is well known that the moft certain way to give any man 
pleafure is to. perfuade him that you receive pleafure from him, 
to encourage him to freedom and confidence, and to avoid any 
fuch appearance of fuperiority as may overbear and deprefs him. 
We fee many that by this art only {pend their days in the midtt 
of carefles, invitations, and civilities, and without any extraordi- 
nary qualities or attainments, are the univerfal favourites of 
both fexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. The 
darlings of the world will, indeed, be generally found fuch as 
excite neither jealoufy nor fear, and are not confidered as can- 
didates for any eminent degree of reputation, but content them- 
felves with common accomplifhments, and endeavour rather to 
folicit kindnefs than to raife efteem ; therefore in affemblies and 
places of refort it feldom fails to happen, that though at the en-« 
trance of fome particular perfon every face brightens with glad- 
nefs, and every hand is extended in falutation, yet if you purfue 
him beyond the firlt exchange of civilities, you will find him of 
very fimallimportance, and only welcome to the company as one 
by whom all conceive themtelves admired,and with whom any oné 
is at liberty to amufe himfelf, when he can find no other auditor 
or Gompanion, as one with whom all are at eafe, who will hear a 
jett withoutcriticifm, and anarrative without contradiction, who 
langhs with every wit, and yields to every difputer. 

‘here are many whote vanity always inclines them to affociate 
with thofe from wher they have no reafon to fear mortification ; 
and there are times in which the wife and knowing are willing to 
receive praife without the labour of deferving it, in which the 
moflelevated mind is willing to defcend, and the moft active to 
be at reit. A!l therefore are at‘fome hour or another fond of 
companions whom they can entertain upon eafy terms, and who 
will relieve them from folitude, without condemning’them to 
vigilance and caution. We are moit inclined to love when we 
have nothing to fear, and he that encourages us to pleafe ours 
felves will not be long without preference in our affection to 
thote whofe learning holds us at the diftance of pupils, or whofe 

wat 
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wit calls all attention from us, and Jeaves us without importance 
and without regard, 

Itis remarked by Prince Henry, when he fees Falftaff lying on 
the ground, that 4e could have better [pared a better man. We was 
well acquainted with the vices and follies of him whom he la- 
mented ; but while his conviction compelled him to do juftice to 
f{uperior qualities, his tendernefs {till broke out at the remem- 
brance of Falitaff, of the cheerful companion, tke loud buffoon, 
with whom he had paffed his time in all the luxury of idlenefs, 
who had gladded-him with unenvied merriment, and whom he 
could at once enjoy and deipiie. 

You may perhaps think this account of thofe who are dif- 
tinguifhed for their good humour, not very coniiftent with the 
praifes which I have beitowed upon it. But furely nothing 
can more evidently fhew the value of this quality, than that it 
recommends thofe who are deflitute of ail other excellencies, 
and procures regard to the trifling, friendfhip to the worthlefs, 
and affe€tion to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by the characters 
in which jt is found; for being confidered as a cheap and vul- 
gar quality, we find it often neglected by thofe that having ex- 
cellencies of higher reputation and brighter fplendous, perhaps 
imagine that they have fome right to gratify themfelves at the 
expence of others, and are to demand compliance, rather than 
to practife it. It is by fome unfortunate miftake that almoft all 
thofe who have any claim to etteem or love, prefs their preten- 
fions with too little confideration of others. ‘Lhis miftake my 
own intereft, as well as my zeal for general happinefs, makes 
me defirous to reétify, for I have a friend who, becaufe he 
knows his own fidelity, and ufefulnefs, is never willing to fink 
into a companion: I have a wife whofe beauty firit fubdued 
me, and whofe wit confirmed her conqueft, but whofe beauty 
now ferves no other purpofe than to entitle her to tyranny, and 
whofe wit is only ufed to juitity perverfenets. 

Surely nothing can be more unreafonable than to lofe the 
will to pleafe, when we are confcious of the power, or fhow 
more cruelty than to chufe any kind of influence before that of 
kindnefs. He that regards the welfare of others, fhould make 
his virtue approachable, that it mey be loved and copied ; and 
he that contiders the wants which every man feels, or will feel, 
of external affitiance, muft rather wifh to be furrounded by 
thofe that love him, than by thofe that admire his excellen- 
cies, or folicit his favours; for admiration ceafes with novelty, 
and intereft gains its end and retires. A man whofe great 
qualities want the ornament of fuperficial attractions, is like a 
naked mountain with mines of gold, which will be frequented 


only till the treafure is exhauited. Iam, &c, 
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Nums. 73. TUESDAY, Nov. 27, 175¢, 


Stulte quid heu votis fruftra puerilibus optas 
Que non ulla tulit, fertve feretve dies. Ovip. 


Why thinks the fool with childifh hope to fee 
What neither is, nor was, nor e’er fhall be? 


—ELPHINSTON, 


TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 


F you feel any of that compaffion which you recommend ta 
I others, you will not difregard a cate which I have reafon 
from obfervation to believe very common, and which I know by 
experience to be very miferable. And though the querulous 
are feldom received with great ardour of kindnefs, I hope to ef- 
cape the mortification of finding that my lamentations {pread the 
contagion of jmpatience, and produce anger rather than tender- 
nefs. I write not merely to vent the {welling of my heart, but 
to enquire by what means I may recoyer my tranquillity ; and 
fhal! endeavour at brevity in my narrative, having long known 
that complaint quickly tires, however elegant, or however juft. 
I was born in a remote county, of a family that boafts alli- 
ances with the greateft names in Englifh hiftory, and extends its 
claims of affinity to the Tudors and Plantagenets. My ancef- 
tors, by litle and little, wafted their patrimony, till my father 
had not enough left tor the fupport ofa family, without defcends 
ing to the cultivation of his own grounds, being condemned to 
pay three fifters the fortunes allotted them by my grandfather, 
who is duipected to have made his will when he was incapable of 
adjufling properly the claims of his children, and who, perhaps 
without defign, enriched his daughters by beggering his fon, 
My aunts being, at the death of their father, neither young nor 
beautiful, nor very eminent for foftnefs of behaviour, were fuf- 
fered to live unfolicited, and by accumulating the intereft of 
their portions, grew every day richer and prouder. My father 
pleaicd himfelf with fore{eeing that the pofleffions of thofe ladies 
mutt revert at Jaft to the hereditary eftate, and that his family 
might loie none of its dignity, refolved to keep me untainted 
with a lucrative employment; whenever therefore I difcovered 
any inclination to the improvement of my condition, my mother 
never failed to put me in mind of my birth, and charged me to 
do nothing with which 1 might be reproached when I fhould 
come to my aunts eftate. , . 
In all the perplexities or vexations which want of money 
brought upon us, it was our conttant practice to have recourfe 
tg futurity. If any of our neighbours furpaffed us in appears 
| : | Sie 
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ace, we went home and contrived an equipage, with which the 
death of my aunts was to fupply us. If any purfe-proud up- 
ftart was deficient in refpect, vengeance was referred to the time 
in which our eftate was to be repaired. We regiftered every act 
of civility and rudenefs, enquired the number of dithes at every 
feaft, and minuted the furniture of every houfe, that we might, 
ea the hour of affluence fhould come, be able to eclipie all 
oe {plendor, and furpais all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and {chemes of pleafure the day rofe 
and fet, and the year went round unregarded, while we were 
bufied in laying out plantations on ground not yet our own, and 
deliberating whether the manor-houfe fhould be rebuilt or re- 
paired, This was the amufement of our leifure, and the folace 
of our exigencies ; we met together only to contrive how our ap- 
proaching fortune thould be enjoyed; for in this our converfa- 
tion always ended, on whatever fubject it began. We had none 
of the collateral interefts which divertify the life of others with 
joys and hopes, but had turned our whole attention on one event, 
which we could neither haften nor retard, and had no other ob- 
ject of curiofity than the health or ficknefs of my aunts, of which 
‘we were careful to procure very exact and early intelligence. 

This vifionary opulence for a while foothed our imagination, 
but afterwards fired our wifhes, and exafperated our necefiities, 
and my father could not always reftrain himfelf from exclaiming, 
that xo creature had fo many lives as a cat and an old maid. At 
Jaft, upon the recovery ofhis fitter, from an ague, which fhe was 
fuppoted to have caught by fparing fire, he began to lofe his fto- 
mach; and four months 2 afterwards funk into the grave. 

My mother, who loved her hufband, furvived him but a little 
while, and left me the fole heir of thei’ lands, their {chemes, and 
their wifhes. As 1 had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or converfation, I differed only from my father by the 
freflinefs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ftep; and, like 
him, gave way to no thoughts but of enjoying the wealth which 
my aunts were hoarding. 

pat length the eldeft fell ill. I paid the civilities and compli- 
ments which ficknefs requires with the utmoft punctuality. I 
dreamed every night of efcutcheons and white gloves, and en- 
guired every morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. Atlafta meflenger was fent to inform 
me, that I muft come to her without the delay ofa moment. I 
went and heard her laft advice, but opening her will, found that 
fhe had left her fortune to her fecond fifter. 

' I hung my head; the younger fifter threatened to be married, 
and every thing was difappointment and difcontent. I was in 
danger of lofing irreparably one third of my hopes, and was con- 
demned ftill to wait for the reft. Of part of my terror, I was 
foon eafed; for the youth, whom his relations would have com- 
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pelled to marry the old lady, after innumerable flipulations, ar- 
ticles, and fettlements, ran away with the daughter of his fa- 
ther’s groom ; and my aunt, upon this conviction of the perfidy 
of man, refolved never to liften more to amorous addrefles. 

Ten years longer I dragged the fhackles of expectation, with- 
eut ever fuffering a day to pafs in which I did not compute how 
much my chance was improved of being rich to-morrow. At 
laft the fecond lady died, after a fhort illnefs, which yet was long 
enough to afford her time for the ditpofal of her eftate, which the 
gave to me after the death of her fifter. 

’~ Iwas now relieved from part of my mifery ; a larger fortune, 
though not in my power, was certain and unalienable ; nor was 
there now any danger that I might at lait be fruftrated of my 
hopes by a fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chambermaid, the 
whifpers of a tale-bearer, or the officioufnefs of a nurfe. But 
my wealth was yet in reverfion, my aunt was to be buried be- 
fore I could emerge to grandeur and pleafure; and there were 
yet, according to my father’s obfervation, nine lives between me 
and happineds. 

I however lived on, without any clamours of difcontent, and 
comforted myfelf with confidering, that all are mortal, and 
they who are continually decaying mutt at at laft be deftroyed. 

But let no man from this time fufter his felicity to depend on 
the death of bis aunt. The good gentlewoman was very regular 
in her hours, and fimple in her diet ; and in walking or fitting 
Rill, waking or fleeping, had always in view the prefervation of 
her health. She was iubjeét to no diforder, but hypocondriac 
dejection; by which, without intention, fhe increaled my mi- 
feries ; for whenever che weather was cloudy, fhe would take her 
bed, and fend me notice that her time was come. I went with 
all the hatte of eagernefs, and fometimes received paflionate in- 
junctions to be kind to her maid, and direétions how the lait of- 
fices fhould be performed ; but if before my arrival the fun hap- 
pened to break out, or the wind to change, I met her at the 
door, or found her in the garden, buftling and vigilant, with all 
the tokens of long life, 

Sometimes, however, fhe fell into diftempers, and was thrice 
given over by the doctor; yet the found means of flipping 
through the gripe of death ; and after having tortured me three 
months at each time with violent alternations of hope and tear, 
came out of her chamber without any other hurt than the lofs 
of flefh, which in a few weeks fhe recovered by broths and 
jellies. 

As moft have fagacity fufficient to guefs at the defires of an 
heir, it was the conitant practice of thofe who were hoping at 
fecond hand, and endeavoured to fecure my favour againft the 
time when I fhould be rich, to pay theircourt, by informing me, 
that my aunt began to droop, that fhe had lately a bad night, 

that 
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that fhe coughed feebly, and that fhe could never climb May — 
hill; or at leaft that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was 
I flattered inthe winter with the piercing winds of March, and 
in fummer, with the fogs of September. But fhe lived through 
{pring and fall, and fet heat and cold at defiance, till, after near 
half a century, | buried her on the fourteenth of laft June, aged 
ninety-three years, five months, and fix days. 

For two months after her death I was rich; and was pleafed 
with that obfequioufnefs and reverence which wealth inftantane- 
oufly procures. But this joy is now paft, and I have returned 
again to my old habit of withing. Being accuftomed to give 
the future tull power over my mind, and to ftart away from the 
icene before me to fome expected enjoyment, I deliver myfelf to 
the tyranny of every defire which fancy fuggefts, and long for a 
thoufand things which I am unable to procure. Money has 
much lefs power than is afcribed to it by thofe that want it, I 
had formed {chemes which I cannot execute; I had fuppofed 
events which do not come to pais ;. and the reft of my life muft 
pafs in craving folicitude, unlefs you can find fome remedy for 
a mind, corrupted with an inveterate difeafe of wifhing, and un- 
able to think on any thing but wants, which reafon tells me will 
never be fupplied. 

I am, &c. 


Cupipus. 


Wome. 74. SATURDAY, Dic. 1;°17 50. 


Rixatur de lana fepe caprina, Hor. 


For nought tormented, fhe for nought torments\—ELpexHinstTon. 


} A EN feldom give pleafure where they are not pleafed them- 
felves ; itis neceffary, therefore, to cultivate an habitual 
alacrity and cheerfulnefs, that in whatever ftate we may be 
placed by Providence, whether we are appointed to confer or re- 
ceive beneiits, to implore or to afford protection, we may fecure . 
the love of thofe with whom we trantact. For though it is ge- 
nerally imagined, that he who grants favours may {pare any at- 
tention to his behaviour, and that ufefulnefs willalways procure 
friends; yetit has been found that there is an art of granting 
requeits, an art very difficult of attainment; that officiouine/s and 
liberality may be fo adulterated, as to Jofe the greater part of 
their effect ; that compliance may provoke, relief may harals, 
and liberality’ diftreds. ae 
Nowy 
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No difeafe of the mind can more fatally difable it fron: bene* 
volence, the chief duty of focial beings, than ill humour or 
peevifhnefs ; for though it breaks not out in paroxifms of outs 
rage, nor burfls into clamour, turbulence, and bloodfhed, it 
wears out happinefs by flow corrofion, and fmall injuries incef= 
fantly repeated. It may be confidered as the canker of life, that. 
deftroys its vigour, and checks its improvement, that creeps on 
with hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
confume. 

Peevifhinefs, when it has been fo far indulged as to outrun the 
motions of the will, and difcover itfelf without premeditation, is a 
fpecies of depravity in the higheft degree difguiting and offentive, 
becaufe no rectitude of intention, nor foftneis of addrefs, can en- 
fure a moment’s exemption from affront and indignity. While we 
are courting the favour of a peevifh man, and exerting ourfelves 
in the moft diligent civility, an unlucky fyllable difpleafes, and 
unheeded circumftance raffles and exafperates ; and in the mo- 
ment when we congratulate ourfelves upon having gained a 
friend, our endeavours are fruftrated at once, and all our af- 
fiduity forgotten in the cafual tumult of fome trifling irritation, 

This troublefome impatience is fometimes nothing more than 
the fymptom of fome deeper malady. He that is angry without 
daring to confefs his refentment, or forrowful without the li- 
berty of telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent 
to the fermentations of his mind at the firft paflages that 
are opened, and to Jet his paffions boil over upon thofe whom 
accident throws in his way. A painful and tedious courfe 
of ficknefs frequently produces fuch an alarming apprehenfion of 
the leaft increafe of uneafinefs, as keeps the foul perpetually on 
the watch, fucha reftlefs and inceffant folicitude, as no care or 
tendernefs can appeafe, and can only be pacified by the cure of 
the diftemper, and the removal of that pain by which it is ex- 
cited. 

Nearly approaching to this weaknefs is the captionfnefs of 
old age, when the ftrength is crufhed, the fenfes dulled, and the 
common pleafures of life become infipid by repetition, we are 
willing to impute our uneafinefs to caufes not wholly out of our 

ower, and pleafe ourfelves with fancying that we fuffer by neg- 
ea, unkindnefs, or any evil which admits a remedy, rather than 
by the decays of nature, which cannot be prevented or repaired. 
We therefore revenge our pains upon thofe on whom we refolve 
to charge them ; and too often drive mankind away at the time 
we have the greateft need of tendernefs and affiftance. 

But though peevifhnefs may fometimes claim our compafiion, 
as the contequence or concomitant of mifery, it is very often 
found where nothing can juftify or excufe it’s admiffion. It is 
frequently one of the attendants on the profperous, and is em- 
played by infolence in cxacting homage, or by tyranny in hare 
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fafling fubjetion. It is the offspring of idlenefs or ptide, of 
idlenefs anxious for trifles; or pride, unwilling to endure the 
Jeaft obftruction of Ker wifhes, Thofe wlio have long lived in 
folitude indeed naturally contrac this unfocial quality, becaufe, 
having long had only themfelves to. pleafe, they do not readily 
depart from their own inclinations; their fingularities therefore 
are only blameable when they have imprudently or morofely 
withdrawn themfelves from the world; but there are others, who 
have, without any neceffity, hurfed up this habit in their minds, 
by making implicit fubmiflivenefs the condition of their favour, 
and fuffering none to approach them but thofé who never {peak 
but to applaud, or move but to obey, 

He that gives himfelf up to his own fancy, and converfes with 
none but fuch as tie hires to lull him on the down of abfolute au- 
thority, to footh him with obfequioufnefs, and regale him with 
flattery, foon grows too flothful for the labour of conteft, wo 
tender for the afperity of contradiction, and too delicate for the 
coarfenefs of truth; a little oppofition offends, a little reftraint 
enrages, and a little difficulty perplexes him; having been ac- 
cuftomed to fee every thing give way to his humour, he foon for- 
gets his own littlenefs, and expects to find the world. rolling at 
his beck, and all mankind employed to accommodate and delight 
him. 

Tetrica hada large fortune bequeathed to her by an aunt, 
which made her very early independent, and placed het in a ftate 
of fuperiority to all about her. Having no fuperfluity of under- 
ftanding, fhe was intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, who 
informed her that ladies, fuch as fhe, had nothing to do but 
take pleafure their own way; that fhe wanted nothing from 
others, and had therefore no reafon to value their opinion; that 
money was every thing; and that they who thought themfelves 
ill treated, fhould look for better ufage among their equals. 

Warm with thefe generous fentiments, Tetrica came forth 
into the world, in which flie endeavoured to force refpeét by 
haughtinefs of mien and vehemence of language; but having 
neither birth, beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, fhe fuf- 
fered fuch mortifications from thofe who thought themfelves at 
liberty to return her infults, as reduced her turbulence to cooler 
malignity, and taught her io practife her arts of vexation only 
where fhe might hope to tyrannize without fefiftance. She con 
tinued from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year to torment all 
her inferiors with fo much diligence, that fhe has formed a prin- 
ciple of difapprobation, and finds in every place fomething to 
grate her mind, and difturb her quiet. 

If fhe takes the air, fhe is offended with the heat or cold, the 
glare of the fun, or the gloom of the clouds; if fhe makes a vifit, 
the room in which fhe is ta be received, is too light or too darky. 

Vou, I. Lelie er 
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or furnifhed with fomething which fhe cannot fee without avers 
fione Her tea is never of the right fort; the figures on the 
china give her difguft, Where there are children, fhe hates the 
gabble of brats; where there are none, fhe cannot bear a place 
without fome cheerfulneis and rattle. If many fervants are kept 
in a houfe, fhe never fails to tell how Lord Lavifh was ruined by 
a numerous retinue ; if few, fhe relates the ftory of an old mi- 
fer that made his company wait on themfelves. She quarrelled 
with one family, becaufe fhe had an unpleafant view from tlteir 
windows; with another, becaufe the fquirrel leaped within two 
yards of her; and with a third, becaufe fhe could not bear the 
noife of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers fhe is the proverbial torment. 
She compels them to alter their work, then to unmake it, and 
contrive it after another fafhion; then changes her’ mind, and. 
likes it better as it was at firft; then will havea fmall improve- 
ment. Thus fhe proceeds till no profit can recompenfe the vex- 
ation; they at lait leave the clothes at her houfe, and refufe to 
ferve her. Her maid, the only being that can endure Her ty- 
ranny, profeffes to take her owncourle, and hear ‘her mMtrefs 
talk. Such is the confequence of peevifhneis ; it can be borne 
only when it is defpifed. 

It fometimes happens that too clofe an attention to minute ex- 
actnefs, or a too rigorous habit of examining every thing by the 
ftandard of perfection, vitiates the temper, rather than improves 
the underftanding, and teaches the mind to difcérn faults with 
unhappy penetration. It is incident likewife to men of vigour 
ous imagination to pleafe themfelves too much with futurities, 
and to fret becauie thofe expectations are difappointed which 
fhould never have been formed. Knowledge and genius are of- 
ten enemies to quiet, by fuggefting ideas of excellence, which 
men and the performances of men cannot attain. But let ne 
man rafhly determine, that his unwillingnefs to be pleafed is a 
proof of underftanding, unlefs his fuperiority appears. from ‘lefs 
doubtful evidence ; for though peevifhnets may fometimes juttly 
doatt its defcent from learning or from wit, it is much oftener of 
bafe extraction, the child of vanity, and nurfling of ignorance. 
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Numes; 75. TUESDAY, Decemeer 4, 1750. 


Deligitur nemo, nifi cui fortuna fecunda eft, 


Que, fimul intonuit, proxima queque fugat. Ovrip. 
When fmiling fortune fpreads her g@lden ray, 
All croud around to flatter and obey: 
But when fhe thunders from an angry {fky, 
Our friends our flatterers, our lovers fly. Miss A. We 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

FE diligence with which you endeavour to cultivate the 

knowledge of nature, manners, and life, will perhaps in- 
cline you to pay fome regard to the obfervations of one who has 
been taught to know mankind by unwelcome information, ‘and 
whofe opinions are the refult, not of folitary conjeétures, but of 
practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the knowledge of 
thofe arts which are fuppofed to accomplith the mind, and adorn 
the perfon of a woman. ‘To thefe attainments, which cuftom and 
education almoft forced upon me, I added fome voluntary ac- 
quifitions by the ufe of books, and the converfation of tha 
{pecies of men whom the ladies generally mention with terror 
and averfion under the name of Scholars, but whom I have 
found a harmlefs and inoffenfive order of beings, not fo much 
wifer than ourfelves, but that they may receive as well as com~ 
municate knowledge, and more inclined to degrade their own 
character by cowardly fubmiffion, than to overbear or oppreds us 
with their learning or their wit. 

From thefe men, however, if they are by kind treatment en- 
couraged: to talk, fomething may be gained, which, embellifhed 
with elegancy, and foftened by modetfty, will add dignity and 
value to female converfation ; and from my acquaintance with 
the bookifh part of the world I derived many principles of judg- 
ment and maxims of prudence, by which I was enabled to draw 
upon myfelf the general regard in every place of concourfe or 
pleafure. My opinion was the great rule of approbation, my 
remarks were remembered by thofe who defired the fecond de« 
gree of fame, my mien was ftudied, my drefs was imitated, my 
letters were handed from one familly to another, and read by 
thofe who copied them as {ent to themfelves; my vifits were fo- 
licited as honours ; and multitudes boafted of an intimacy with 
Meliffa, who had only feen me byaccident, and whofe familiarity 
had never proceeded beyond the exchange of a compliment, or 
return of a courtefy. 
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I fhall make no fcruple of confeffing that I was pleafed with 
this univerfal veneration, becaufe 1 always confidered it as paid 
to my intrinfick qualities and infeparable merit, and very eafily 
perfuaded mytelt, that fortune had no part in my fuperiority, 
When I looked upon my glafs I faw youth and beauty, with 
health that might give me reafon to hope their continuance ; 
when I examined my mind, I found fome itrength of judgment, 
and fertility of fancy; and was told that every action was grace, 
and that every accent was periuation. 

In this manner my life paffed like a continual triumph amidtt 
acclamations, and envy, and courtfhip, and careffes : to pleafe 
Meliffa was the general ambition, and every ftratagem of artful 
flattery was practifed upon me. ‘To be flattered is grateful, 
even when we know that our praifes are not be believed by 
thofe who pronounce them: for they prove, at leaft, our power, 
and fhew that our favour is valued, fince it is purchafed by the 
meannefs of falfehood. But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often 
detected, for an honeft mind is not apt to fufpe@, and no one 
exerts the power of difcernment with much vigour when felf- 
love favours the deceit, 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual diftraction of my 
thoughts by new fchemes of pleafure, prevented me from liften- 
ing to any of thofe who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, 
and kept me unmarried and unengaged to my twenty-feventh 
year, when, as I.was towering in all the pride of uncontefted 
excellency, with a face yet little impaired, and a mind hourly 
improving, the failure of a fund in which my money was placed, 
reduced me to a frugal competency, which allowed little beyond 
neatnefs and independence. 

1 bore the diminution of my riches without any outrages of 
forrow, or pufillanimity of dejeétion. Indeed I did not know 
how much I had loft; for, having always heard and thought 
more of my wit and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not fud- 
denly enter my imagination, that Meliffa could fink beneath her 
eftablifhed rank, while her form and. her mind continued the 
fame ; that fhe could ceafe to raife admiration but by ceafing to 
deferve it, or feel any ftroke but from the hand of ‘Time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lofs, and to have 
married, by continuing the fame appearance, with all the credit 
of my original fortune; but I was not fo. far funk in my own 
eiteem, as to fubmit to the bafenefs of fraud, or to defire any 
other recommendation than fenfe and virtue. I therefore dif> 
miffed my equipage, fold thofe ornaments which were become 
unfuitable to my new condition, and appeared among thofe with 
whom I ufed to converfe with lefs glitter, but with equal {pirit. 

I found myfelf received at every vist with forrow beyond what 
js naturally felt for calamities in which we haye no part, and was 
entertained with condolence and confolation, fo frequently re- 
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eated, that my friends plainly confulted rather their own gra- 
tification than my relief. Some from that time refufed my acs 
quaintance, and forbore, without any provocation, to repay my 
vifits; fome vifited me, but after a longer interval than ufual, 
and every return was itill with more delay; nor did any of m 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention of my mistor- 
tunes, to compare my prefent and former condition, to tell me 
how much it muft trouble me to want the {pleudor which I be- 
came fo well, to look at pleafures which I had formerly enjoyed, 
and to fink to a level with thofe by whom I had been contidered 
as moving in a higher {phere, and who had hitherto approached 
me with reverence and fubmiflion, which I was no longer to exs 
pect. 
* Obfervations like thefe are commonly nothing better than co- 
vert infults, which ferve to give vent to the flatulence of pride, 
but they are now and then imprudently uttered by honefty and 
benevolence, and inflict pain where kindneifs is intended ; 1 will, 
therefore, fo far maintain my antiquated claim to politenefs, as 
to venture the eftablifhment of this rule, that no one ought to 
yemind another of misfortunes of which the fufferer does not 
complain, and which there are no means propofed of alleviating. 
You have no right to excite thoughts which neceffarily give pain 
whenever they return, and which perhaps might not have revived 
but by abfurd and unfeafonable compaifion. 

My endlefs train of lovers immediately withdrew, without 
railing any emotions. ‘The greater part had indeed always pro- 
feffed to court, as it is termed, upon the iquare, had enquired 
my fortune, and offered fettlements; thefe had undoubtedly a ‘ 
right to retire without cenfure, fince they had openly treated for 
money, asneceflary to their happinefs, and who can tell how lite 
tle they wanted any other portion ? I have always thought the 
clamours of women unreafonable, who imagine themfelves in- 
jured becaufe the men who followed them upon the fuppotition 
of a greater fortune, reject them when they are difcovered to 
have lefs.. I have never known any lady who did not think 
wealth a title to fome flipulations in her favour; and furely what 
is claimed by the poffeilion of money is juftly forfeited by its 
lofs. She that has once demanded a fettlement has allowed the 
importance of fortune; and when fhe cannot fhew pecuniary 
merit, why fhould fhe think her cheapner obliged to purchafe. 

My lovers were notall contented with filent defertion. Some 
of them revenged the neglect which they had formerly endured 
by wanton and fuperfluous infults, and endeavoured to mortify 
me, by paying, in my prefence, thofe civilities to other ladies 
which were once deyoted only tome. But, as it had been m 
rule to treat men according to the rank of their intelleé&t, I had 
never fuffered any one to watte his life in fufpenfe, who could 
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have employed it to a better purpofe, and had therefore no enee 
mies but coxcombs, whofe refentment and refpect were equally 
below my confideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, is the lofs 
of that influence which I had always exerted on the fide of vir- 
tue, in the defence of innocence, and the affertion of truth. I . 
now find my opinions flighted, my fentiments criticifed, and my 
arguments oppofed by thofe who ufed to liften to mg without res 
ply, and ftruggle to be firftin exprefling their conviction, _ 

The female difputants have wholly thrown off my authority ; 
and if I endeavour to enforce my reafons by an appeal to the 
{cholars that happen to be prefent, the wretches are certain to 
pay their court by facrificing me and my fyftem to a finer gown, 
and I am every hour infulted with contradiftion by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that Meliffa was liable to error. 

There are two perfons only whom I cannot charge with hav- 
ing changed their conduct with my change of fortune. One is 
an old curate that has paffed his life in the duties of his profef- 
fion, with great reputation for his knowledge and piety; the 
other is a lieutenant ofdragoons. The parfon made no difficulty 
in the height of my elevation to check me when I was pert, and 
inftruét me when I blundered ; and if there is any alteration, he 
is now more timorous left his freedom fhould be thought rude- 
nefs. The foldier never paid me any particular addreffes, but very 
rigidly obferved all the rules of politenefs, which he is now fo 
far from relaxing, that whenever he ferves the tea, he obftinately 
carries me the firft dith, in defiance of the frowns and whifpers 
of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is to fee the world, It is impoffible for 
thofe that have only known affluence and profperity, to judge 
rightly of themfelves or others. The rich and the powerful fee 
in a perpetual mafquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
rowed characters; and we only difcover in what eftimation we: 
are held, when we can no longer give hopes or fears, 


Iam, &c, 
Me uissa, 
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Noms. 76. SATURDAY, Dec. 8, 1750. 


Silvis ubi paffim 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 

Ille finiftrorfum, hic dextrorfum abit, unus utrique 
Error, fed variis iudit partibus.——Hor. 


While mazy error draws mankind aftray 

From truth’s fure path, each takes his deyious way; 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, 

Alike deluded, as each fancy leads. ELPHINSTON. 


T is eafy for every man, whatever be his chara¢ter with others, 

to find reafons for efteeming himfelf; and therefore cen- 
fure, contempt, or conviction of crimes, feldom deprive him 
of his own favour. Thofe, indeed, who can fee only external 
facts, may look upon him with abhorrence; but when he calls 
himfelf to his own tribunal, he finds every fault, if not abfo- 
lutely effaced, yet fo much palliated by the goodnefs of his 
intention, and the cogency of the motive, that very little guilt 
or turpitude remains; and when he takes a furvey of the whole 
complication of his character, be difcovers fo many latent ex- 
cellencies, fo many virtues that want but an opportunity to ex- 
ert themfelves in act, and fo many kind wifhes for univerfal 
happineis, that he looks on himfelf as fuffering unjuftly under 
the infamy of fingle failings, while the general temper of his 
mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is ‘natural to mean well, when only abftraéted ideas of 
virtue are propofed to the mind, and no particular paifion turns 
us afide from rectitude; and fo willing is every man to flatter 
himfelf, that the difference between approving laws, and obey- 
ing them, is frequently forgotten; he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleaies his vanity with enforcing 
them to others, concludes himfelf zealous in the caufe of Vir- 
tue, though he has no longer any regard to her precepts, than 
they conform, to his own defires; and counts himielf among 
her warmeft lovers, becaufe he praifes her beauty, though 
every rival fteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have little recourfe 
to the refinements of {peculation, but who yet live at peace 
with themfelves, by means which require lefs underftanding, or 
lefs attention. When their hearts are burthened with the con- 
{cioufneis of a crime, inflead of feeking for fome remedy within 
themlelves, they look round upon the reft of mankind, to find 
others tainted with the fame guilt: they pleafe themfelves with 
obferving, that they have numbers on their fide; and that, 
though they are hunted out from the fociety of good men, they 
are not likely to be condegined to folitude. 

It 
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It may be obferved, perhaps without exception, that notig 
are fo induftrious to detect wickednefs, or fo ready to impute 
it, as they whofe crimes are apparent and confeffed. They 
envy an unblemifhed reputation, and what they envy they are: 
bufy to deftroy: they aré unwilling to fuppofe themfelves 
“meaner, and more corrupt than others; and therefore willingly 
pull down from their elevations thofe with whom they cannot 
rife to an equality. No man yet was ever wicked without fee 
cret difcontent; and, according to the different degrees of re- 
maining virtue, or unextinguifhed reafon, he either endeavours 
to reform himfelf, or corrupt others; either to regain the fta« 
tion which he has quitted, or prevail on’ others to imitate his 
defection. 

It has always been confidered as an alleviation of mifery not 
to fuffer alone, even when union and fociety can contribute 
nothing to refiftance or efcape; fome comfort of the fame kind 
feems to incite wickednefs to feek aflociates; though, indeed, 
another reafon may be given; for as guilt is propagated, the 
power of reproach is diminifhed, and among numbers equally 
deteftable, every individual may be fheltered from fhame, 
though not from conicience. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the breaft are af- 
fuaged, is the contemplation, not of the fame, but of different 
crimes. He that cannot juftify himfelr by his refemblance to 
others, is ready to try fome. other expedient, and to enquire 
what will arife to his advantage from oppofition and diffimili- 
tude. He eafily finds foms faults in every human being, which 
he weighs againft his own, and eafily makes them preponde- 
rate, while he keeps the balance in his own hand, and throws 
in or takes out at his pleafure, circumftances that make thena 
heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his comparative pus 
rity, and fets himfelf at eafe, not becaufe he can refute the 
charges advanced again{t him, but becaufe he can cenfure his 
accufers with equal juftice; and no longer fears the arrows of 
reproach, when he has ftored his magazine of malice with wea- 
pons equally fharp and equally envenomed. 

This practice, though never juft, is yet fpecious and artful, 
when the cenfure is directed againft deviations to the contrary 
extreme. The man who is branded with cowardice may, with 
fome appearance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
again{t a ftupid contempt of life, and rath precipitation into 
unneceflary danger. Every receffion from temerity is an ap-< 
proach towards cowardice; and though it be confeffed that 
bravery, like other virtues, flands between faults on either 
hand, yet the place of the middle point may always be difputed; 
he may, therefore, ofien impofe upon carelefs underftandings, 
by turning the attention wholly from himfelf, and keeping it 
fixed invariable on the oppofite fault; and by fhewing how 
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tnany evils are avoided by his, behaviour, he may conceal for 
a time thofe which are incurred. 
_ But vice has not always opportunities or addrefs for fuch 
artful fubterfuges; men often extenuate their own guilt, only 
by vague arid general charges upon others, or endeavour to gain 
reft to themfelves by pointing fome other prey to the purfuit of 
cenfure. _ ies 
_ Every whifper of infamy is induftrioufly circulated, every 
hint of fufpicion eagerly improved, anda every failure of con- 
duct joyfully publithed, by thofe whofe intereft it is that the 
eye and voice of the publick fhould be employed on any rather 
than on themifelves. 

All thefe artifices, and a thoufand others equally vain and 
equally defpicable; are incited by that conviction of the defor- 
mity of wickédnefs, from which none can fet himfelf free; 
and by an abfurd defire to feparate the caufe from the effects, 
and to,enjoy the profit of crimes without fuffering the fhame. 
Men are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their underftandings are flubborn and uncom- 
plying, raife their paffions againft them, and hope to overpower 
their own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the defire of men, funk into de- 
pravity, to deceive the world as themfelves; for when no pars 
ticular circumftanices make them dependant on others, infamy 
difturbs them little, but as it revives their remorfe, and is 
echoed to them from their own hearts. The fentence moft 
dreaded is that of reafon and confcience, which they would 
engage on their fide at any price but the labours of duty and 
the forrows of repentance. For this purpofe every feducement 
and fallacy is fought, the hopes ftill reft upon fome new expe 
riment till life is atan end; and the laft hour fteals on unper- 
ceived, while the faculties are engaged in refifting reafon, and 
reprefling the fenfe of the Divine difapprobation, 


Numés. 77. TUESDAY, Dec. 11, 1750 


Os dignum eterno nitidum quod fulgeat auro, 

Si mallet laudare deum, cui fordida monftra 

Pretulit, et liquidam temeravit crimine vocem.—-=Pru DENT, 
A golden ftatue fuch a wit might claim, 

Had God and virtue rais’d the noble flame; 

But, ah! how lewd a fubjeét has he fung, 

What vile obfcenity profanes his tongue!———F. Lewis. 


Avr N G thofe whofe hopes of diftinétion, or riches, arife 
from an opinion of their intellectual attainments, it has 
been, from age, to age an eftablifhed cuftom to complain of the 
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ingratitude of mankind to their inftructors, and the difcone 
ragement which men of genius and ftudy fuffer from avarice . 
and ignorance, from the prevalence of falfe taite, and the en? 
eroachment of barbarity. ; 

Men are moft powerfully affected by thofe evils which them 
felves feel, or which appear before their own eyes; and as 
there has never been atime of fuch general felicity, but that 
many have failed to obtain the rewards to which they had, in 
their own judgments a juft claim, fome offended writer has al- 
ways declaimed, in the rage of difappointment, againft his age 
er nation; nor is there ose who has not fallen upon times 
more unfavourable to learning than any former century, or 
who does not wifh that he had been referved in the infenfibility 
of non-exiftence to fome happier hour, when literary merit 
fhall no longer be defpifed, and the gifts and careffes of man- 
kind fhall recompenfe the toils of ftudy, and add luitre to the 
charms of wit. 

Many of thefe clamours are undoubtedly to be confidered 
only as the burits of pride never to be fatistied,’as the prattle 
of afte€tation mimicking diftreffes unfelt, or as the common- 
places of vanity folicitous for {pletidour of fentences, and acute- 
neis of remark. Yetit cannot be denied that frequent difcon- 
tent muft proceed from frequent hardfhips; and though it is 
evident, that not more than one age or people can deferve the 
cenfure of being more averfe from learning than any other, yet 
at all times knowledge muft have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortified with contempt, or haraffed with perfe- 
eution, 

It is not neceffary, however, to join immediately in the out- 
ery, or to condemn mankind as pleafed with ignorance, or al- 
ways envious of fuperior abilities. The miferies of the learned 
have been related by themfelves, and fince they have not been 
found exempt from that partiality with which men look upon 
their own actions. and fuflerings, we may conclude that they 
have not forgotten to deck their caufe with the brighteft orna- 
ments, and itrongeft colours. Thé logician collected all his 
fubtilties when they were to be employed in his own defence ; 
and the mafier of rhetorick exerted againft his adverfary all the 
arts by which hatred is embittered, and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own eaufe, is the {tanding and 
perpetual rule of diftributive juftice. Since, therefore, in the 
controverfy between the learned and their enemies, we have 
only the pleas of one party, of the party more able to delude 
our underftandings, and engage our paflions, we muft deter- 
mine our opinion by facts uncontefled, aad evidences on each 
_ fide allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the ftudents will find — 
their caufe promoted, or the compaffion which they expect 
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much increafed. Let their conduét be impartially furveyed ; 
fet them be allowed no longer to direét attention at their plea- 
fure, by expatiating on their own deferts; let neither the dig- 
nity of knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor the graces of 
elegance feduce it. ‘It will then, perhaps, be found, that they 
were not able to produce claims to kinder treatment, but pro- 
voked the calamities which they fuffered, and ieldom wanted 
friends but when they wanted virtue, 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wifdom, live with 
conformity to their precepts, muft be readily confeffed; and 
we cannot wonder that the indignation of mankind rifes with 
great vehemence againft thofe who neglect the duties which 
they appear to know with fo flrong conviction the neceflity’ of 
performing. Yet, fince no man has power of acting equal te 
that of thinking, 1 know not whether the fpeculatiit may not 
fometimes incur cenfures too fevere, and by thofe who form 
ideas of his life from their knowledge of his books, be confi- 
dered as worfe than others, only becaufe he was expected sto be 
better. 

He by whofe writings the heart is rectified, the appetites 
counteracted, and the paifions reprefled, may be confidered as 
not unprofitable to the great republick of humanity, even 
though his behaviour fhould not always exemplify his rules. 
His iaftructions may diffufe their influence to regions in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be albus an ater— 
good or bad; to times when all his faults and all his follies 
fhall be loft in forgetfulnefs, among things of no concern or 
importance to the world; and he may kindle in thoufands and 
ten thoufands that flame which burnt dimly in himielf, through 
the fumes of paffion, or the damps of cowardice. ‘The vicious 
moralift may be confidered as a taper, by which we are lighted 
through the labyrinth of complicated patfions; he extends his 
radiance further than his heat, and guides all that are within 
view, but burns only thofe who make too near approaches. 

Yet fince good or harm mutt be received for the moft part 
from thofe to whom we are familiarly known, he whofe vices 
overpower his virtues, in the compais to which his vices can €X- 
tend, has no reafon to complain that he meets not with afiection 
or veneration, when thofe with whom he .paffes his life are 
more corrupted by his practice than enlightened by his ideas. 
Admiration begins where acquaintance ceaies; and his fayour- 
ers are diftant, but his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boaft of neglected merit, and to 
challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of whom it cannot 
be alledged that they have endeavoured to increafe the wifdom 
or virtue of their readers. ‘They have been at once profligate | 
in their lives, and licentious in their compofitions; have not 
only forfaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to lure others 
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afterthem. They have {moothed the road of perdition, gae 
vered with flowers the thorns of guilt, and taught temptation 
Sweeter notes, fofter blandifments, and ftronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the fettled purpofe of fome writers, 
whofe powers and acquifitions place them high in,the rank of li- 
terature, to fet fafhion on the fide of wickednefs ; to recommend 
debauchery and lewdnefs, by affociating them with qualities moft 
likely to dazzle the difcernment and attra¢t the affections ; and 
to fhew innocence and goodnefs with fuch attendant weaknefles 
as neceflarily expofe them to contempt and derifion. 

Such naturally found intimates among the’ corrupt, the 
thoughtlefs, and,the intemperate ; pafled their lives amidft the 
levities of {portive idlene{s, or the warm profeffions of drun- 
ken friendfhip; and fed their hopes with the promifes of 
wretches, whom their precepts had taught to fcoffat truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their fprightlinefs, and the languors 
of excefs could no longer be relieved, they faw their protectors 
hourly drop away, and wondered and ftormed to find themfelves 
abandoned, Whether their companions perfifted in wickednefs, 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally without affiftance ; 
for debauchery is felfifh and negligent, and from yirtue the vir- 
tuous only can expect regard, 

It is faid by Florus of Catiline, who died in the midft of 
flaughtered enemies, that bis death had been illuftrious, had it been 
Suffered for his country. Of the wits who have languifhed away 
lite under the preflures of poverty, or in the reftlefinefs of ful- 
penfe, careffed and rejected, flattered and defp'fed, as they were 
of more or lefs ufe to thofe who {tiled themfelves their patrons, 
it might be obferved, that their miferies would enforce compaf- 
fion had they been brought upon them by honefty and religion. 

The wickednefs of a loofe or profane author is more attroci- 
ous than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken ravifher ; not 
only becaufe it extends its effects wider, as a peftilence that 
taints the air is more deftructive than poifon infuied in a draught, 
but becaufe it is committed with cool deliberation. ' By the in- 
ftantaneous violence of defire, a good man may fometimes be 
furprifed before reflection can come to his refcue ; whén the ap- 
petites have firengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
eafily refifted or fuppreffed; but for the frigid villainy of ftadiougs 
Jewdnefs, for the calm malignity of laboured impiety, what apo- 
logy can be invented? What punifhment can be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to Grinds for the refinement of de- 
bauchery ; who tortures his fancy and ranfacks his memory, 
only that he may leave the world lefs virtuous than he found it ; 
that he may intercept the hopes of the rifing generation; and 
Spread {nares for the foul with more dexterity ? 

_ What were their motives, or what their excufes, is below the 
dignity of reafon to examine. If having extinguifhed in pen 
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felves the diftinction of right and wrong, they were infenfible of 
the mifchief which they promoted, they deferved to be hunted 
down by the general compact, as no longer partaking of focial 
nature ; if influenced by the corruption of patrons, or readers, 
they facrificed their own convictions to vanity or intereft, they 
were to be abhorred with more acrimony than he that murders 
for pay; fince they committed greater crimes without greater 
temptations. ~ zie 

Of bim, ta whom much is given, much fhall be required. Thofe 
whom God has favoured with fuperior faculties, and made emi- 
nent for quicknefs of intuition, and accuracy of diitinctions, will 
certainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects and dee 
viations which, in fouls lefs enlightened, may be guiltlefs. But 
furely, none can think without horror on that man’s condition 
who has been more wicked in proportion as he had more means 
of excelling in virtue, and ufed the light imparted from Heaven 
pnly to embellith folly, and fhed lufire upon crimes, 
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Nums. 78. SATURDAY, Dec, 15, 1750. 


Mors fola fatetur. 
Quantula fint hominum corpufcula,n—-Juv. 


Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 
The mighty foul how {mall abody holds:——Daypen, 


“~ORPORAL fenfation is known to depend fo much upon 
novelty, that cuftom takes away from many things their 
power of giving pleafure or pain. Thus a new drefs becomes 
eafy by wearing it, and the palate is reconciled by degrees to 
dithes which at firft difguftedit. “That by long habit of carrying 
a burden, we lofe, in great part, our fenfibility of its weight, any 
man may be convinced by putting on for an hour the armour of 
our anceftors ; for he will fcarcely believe that men would have 
had much inclination to marches and battles, encumbered and 
oppreffed, as he will find himfelf, with the’ ancient panoply. 
Yet the heroes that overrun régions, and ftormed towns in iron 
accoutrements, he knows nat to have been bigger, and has no 
reafon to imagine, them ftronger than the prefent race of men ; 
he therefore muft conclude, that their peculiar powers were con 
ferred only by peculiar habits, and that their familiarity with the 
drefs of war enabled them to move in it with eafe, vigour, and 
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Yet it feems to be the condition of our prefent ftate, tha€ 
pain fhould be more fixed and permanent than pleafure, Une 
eafinefs gives way by flow degrees, andis long before it quits its 
poffeffion of the fenfory; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
vagrant, and eafily diffipated. The fragrance of the jeffamine 
bower is loft after the enjoyment of a few moments, and the In- 
dian wanders among his native fpices without any fenfe of their 
exhalations. It is, indeed, not neceffary to fhew by many in- 
ftances what all mankind confefs, by an inceffant call for variety, 
and reftlefs purfuit of enjoyments, which they value only becaufe 
unpoffeffed. : 

Something fimilar, or analogous, may be obferved in effects” 
produced immediately upon the mind; nothing can ftrongly ftrike 
or affect. us, but what is rare or fudden. The moft important 
events when they become familiar, are no longer confidered with 
wonder or folicitude, and that which at firft filled up our whole 

-attention, and left no place for any other thought, is foon thruft 
afide into fome remote repofitory of the mind, and lies among 
other lumber of the memory, over ooked and neglected. Thus 
far the mind refembles the body, but here the fimilitude is at 
an end. ‘ 

The manner in which external force acts upon the body is 
very little fubject to the regulation of the will; po man can at 
pleafure obtund or invigorate his fenfes, prolong the agency of 
any image traced upon the eye, or any found infufed into the 
ear. But our ideas are more fubjected to choice; we can call 
them before us, and command their ftay ; we can facilitate and 
promote their recurrence, we can either reprefs their intrufion, 
or haften their retreat. It is therefore the bufinefs of wifdom 
and virtue, to felect among numberlefs objeéts ftriving for our 
notice, fuch as may enable us to exalt our reafon, extend our 
views, and fecure our happinefs. But this choice is to be made 
with very little regard to rarenefs or frequency ; for nothing is 
valuable merely becaufe it is either rare or common, but becaufe 
it is adapted to fome ufeful purpofe, and enables us to fupply 
fome deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judicioufly reprefented the father of mankind, as 
feized with horror and aftonifhment at the fight of death, exhi- 
bited to him on the Mount of Vifion. For, furely, nothing can’ 
fo much difturb the paffions, or perplex the intelleéts of man, as 
the difruption of his union with vilible nature; a feparation 
from all that has hitherto delighted or engaged him; a change 
not only of the place, but the manner of his being ; an entrance 
into a flate, not fimply which he knows not, but which perhaps 
he has not faculties to know; an immediate and perceptible com- 
munication with the Supreme Being, and, what is above all dif- 
trefsful and alarming, the final fentence and unalterable allot- 
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Yet we to whom the fhortnefs of life has given frequent oc« 
‘¢afions of contemplating mortality, can, without emotion, fee 
generations of men pais away, and are at leifure to eftablith 
modes of forrow, and adjuft the ceremonial of death. We can 
look upon funeral pomp as a common fpectacle in which we have 
no concern, and turn away from it to trifies and amufements, 
without dejection of look, or inquietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the conftitution of the world, that 
there mutt be a time for other thoughts; and a perpetual medi- 
tation upon, the lafthour, however it may become the folitude of 
a monaitery, is inconfiftent with many duties of common life. 

- But furely the remembrance of death ought to predominate in 
our minds, as an habitual and {ettled principle, always operat- 
ing, though not always perceived ; and otf attention fliould fel- 
dom wander fo far from our own condition, as not to be recalled 
and fixed by fight of an event, which mutt foon, we know not how 
foon, happen likewife to ourfelves, and of which, though we cane 
not appoint the time, we may fecure the confequence. 

Every inftance of death may juftly “awaken our fears and 
quicken our vigilance; but its frequency fo much weakens its 
effect, that we are feldom alarmed unlefs fome clofe connection 
is broken, fome {cheme fruftrated, or fome hope defeated, Many 
therefore feem to pafs on from youth to decrepitude without any 
reflection on the end of lite, becaufe they are wholly involved 
within themifelves, and look on others only as inhabitants of the 
common earth, without any expectation of receiving good, orin- 
tention of beftowing it. 

Events, of which we confefs the importance, excite little fen- 
fibility, unlefs they affect us more nearly than as dharers in the 
common intereft of mankind; that defire which every man feels 
of being remembered and lamented, is often mortified when we 
femark how little concern is caufed by the eternal departure 
even of thofe who have paffed their lives with publick honours, 
and been diftinguifhed by extraordinary performances. It is not 
poflible to be regarded with tendernefs, except by a few. That 
merit which gives greatnefs and renown, diftufes its influence to 
a wide compafs, but acts weakly'on every fingle breaft ; it is 
placed at a diftance from common {fpectators, and fhines like one 
of the remote itars, of which the light reaches us, but not the 
heat. The wit, the hero, the philofoper, whom their tempers 
or their fortunes have hindered from intimate relations, die, 
without any other effect than that of adding a new topick to the 
converfation of the day. They imprefs none with any frefh con- 
viction of the fragility of our nature, becaufe none had any par- 
ticular intereft in their lives, or was united to them by a reci« 
procation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens that thofe who in their lives were ap- 
plauded and admired, are laid at laft in the ground without the 
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common honotir of a ftone; becaufe by thofe excellencies witht 
which many were delighted, none had been obliged ; and, thouglt 
they had many to celebrate, they had none to love them. 

Cuftom fo far regulates the fentiments, at leaft of coms 
mon minds, that 1 believe meft may be generally obferved 
to grofs lefs tender as they advance in age. He who, when 
life was new, melted qt the lofs of every companion, ; can 
look in time, without concern, upon the gtave into which his 
Jatt friend was thrown, and into which himfelf is ready to fall; 
not that he is more willing to die than formerly, but that he is 
more familiar to the death of others, and therefore is not alarm-= 
éd fo far as to confider how much nearer he approaches to his 
end. But this is to fubmit tamely to the tyranny of accident; 
and to fuffer our reafon to lie ufelefs. Every funeral may juftly 
be confidered as a fummons to prepare for that ftate into whick 
it fhews us that we muft fome time enter ; and the fummons is 
more loud and piercing, as the event of which it warns us is at 
lefs diftance, To neglect at any.time preparation for death, is 
to fleep on our poft at a fiege ; but to omit it in old age, is to 
fleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the moft ftriking paflages 
in the vifions of Quevedo, which ftigmatifes thofe as fools who. 
complain that they failed of happinefs by fudden death, ‘ How,” 
fays he, ‘can death be fudden to a being who always knew that 
* he mutt die, and that the time of his death was uncertain ?” 

Since bufinefs and gaiety are always drawing our attention 
away from a future ftate, fome admonition is frequently necef 
fary to recal it to our minds ; and what can more properly ree 
new the impreffion than the examples of mortality which every 
‘day fupplies ? The great incentive to virtue is the reflection that 
we muft die; it will therefore be ufeful to accuftom ourfelves, 
whenever we fee a funeral, to confider how foon we may be ad- 
ded to the number of thofe whofe probation is paft; and whofe 
happinefs or mifery fhall endure for ever. 


Numg. 79. TUESDAY, Decemanr 18, 1750. 


Tamfxpe noftrum decipi fabullum quid 
Miraris, aule ? femper bonus homo tiro eft——Marvz. - 


You wonder I’ve fo little wit, 

Friend John, fo often to be bits 

None better guard againft a cheat 

Than he whois aknaye complete ——F. Lewis, 


USPICION, however neceffary it may be to our fafe paffage 
through ways befet on all fides by fraud and malice, has 
been always confidered, when it exceeds the common meafures, 
as 
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asa token cf depravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of 
fentences has laid down as a ftanding maxim, that Le who believes 
wot another on bis oath, knows him/elf to be perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we know not, only by 
placing it in comparifon with fomething that we know: whoever, 
therefore, is over-run with fufpicion, and detects artifice and 
ftratagem in every propofal, muft either have learned by expe- 
yience or obfervation the wickednefs of mankind, and been 
taught to avoid fraud by having often fuffered or feen treachery ; 
or he muft derive his judgment from the confcioufnefs of his 
own difpofition, and impute to others the dame inclinations 
which he feels predominant in himfelf. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, and obferv- 

ing the arts by which negligence is furprifed, timidity over- 
borne, and credulity amufed, requires either great latitude of 
converfe and long acquaintance with bufinefs, or uncommon ac- 
tivity of vigilance, and acutenefs of penetration. When there- 
fore ayoung man, not diftinguithed by vigour of intelle&, comes 
into the world full of {cruples and diffidence; makes a bargain 
with many provitional limitations ; hefitates in his anfwer toa 
common qguettion, left more fhould be intended than he can im- 
mediately difcover; has a long reach ia detecting the projects of 
his acquaintance ; confiders every carefs as an act of hypocrify, 
and feels neither gratitude nor affection from the tendernefs of 
his friends, becauie he believes no-one to have any real tender- 
nefs but for himtelf; whatever expe&ations this early fagacity 
may raife of his future eminence or riches, I can feldom forbear 
to confider him as a wretch incapable of generofity or benevo- 
lence, as a villain early completed beyond the need ef common 
opportunities and gradual temptations, 

Upon men of this clafs, inftruction and admonition are gene- 
rally thrown away, becaufe they confider artifice and deceit a 
preofs of underftanding ; they are mifled at the fame time by the 
two great feducers of the -world, vanity and intereft; and not 
only look upon them who act with opennefs and confidence, as 
condemned by their principles to obfcurity and want, but as 
contemptible for narrownefs of comprehenfion, fhortnefs of 
views, and flownefs of contrivance. 

The world has been long amufed with the mention of 
policy in publick tranfactions, and of art in private affairs ; 
they have. been confidered as the effects of great qualities, and 

as unattainable by men of the common level: yet 1 have not found 
many performances, either of art or policy, that required fuch 
flupendous efforts of intellect, or might not have been effected by 
falfehood and impudence, without the affittance of any other 
powers. To protefs what he does not mean, to promife what 
he cannot perform, to flatter ambition with profpects uf promo- 
tion, and mifery with hopes of relief; footh pride with ap- 
Vou. 1. Nno pearances 
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pearances of fubmiffion, and appeafe enmity by blandifhmentg 
and bribes ; can furely imply nothing more or greater thana mind 
devoted wholly to its own purpofes, a face that cannot bluth, 
and a heart that cannot feel. ; 2 

‘Thefe practices are fo mean and bafe, that he who finds in hime 
{eif no tendency to ufe them, cannot eafily believe that they are 
confidered by others with lefs deteftation; he therefore fuffers him- 
felfto flumber in falfe fecurity; and becomes a prey to thofe who 
applaud their own fubtilty, becaufe they know how to fteal upon 
his fleep, aid exult in the fuccefs which they could never have 
obtained, had they not attempted a man better than themfelves, 
who was hindered from obviating their ftratagems, not by folly, 
but by innocence, 

Sufpicion is, indeed, a temper fo uneafy and reftlefs, that it is 
very juftly appointed the concomitant of guilt, Itis faid, that 
no torture is equal to the inhibition of fleep long continued; 4 
pain to which the ftate of that man bears a very exact analogy 
who dares never give reft to his vigilance and circum{pectipn, 
but confiders himfelf as furrounded by fecret foes, and fears to 
entruft his children, or his friend, with the fecret that throbs in 
his breaft, and the anxieties that break into his face. To avoid, 
at this expence, thofe evils to which eafinefs and friendfhip might 
have expofed him, is furely to buy fafety at too dear arate, and, 
in the language of the Roman fatirift, to fave life by lofing all for 
which a wife man would live. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Camerarius re- 
lates, the princes were once difplaying their felicity, and each 
boatfting the advantages of his own dominions, one who poffeffed 
a country not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or the 
fertility of its foil, rofe to fpeak, and the reft lifiened between 
pity and contempt, till he declared, in honour of his territo- 
ries, that he could travel through them without a guard, and, 
if he was weary, fleep in fafefy upon the lap of the firft man 
whom he fhould meet ; a commendation which would have been 
ill exchanged for the boaft of palaces, paftures, or ftreams. 

Sufpicion is not lefs anenemy to virtue than to happinefs : he 
that is already corrupt is naturally fufpicious, and he that be- 
comes fufpicious will quickly be corrupt. It is too common for 
us to learn the frauds by which ourtelves have fuffered; men 
who are once perfuaded that deceit will be employed againft 
them, fometimes think the fame arts juftified by the necefliity of 
defence. Even they whofe yirtue is too well eftablifhed to give 
way toexample, or be fhaken by fophiftry, muft yet feel their 
Jove of mankind diminifhed with their efteem, and grow lefs 
zealous for the happinefs of thofe by whom they imagine their 
own happinefs endangered. ‘ Reese 

Thus we find old age, upon which fufpicion has been ftrongly 
iunpreiled by long intercourfe with the world, inflexible and te- 
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vere, not eafily foftened by fubmiffion, melted by complaint, or 
‘fubdued by fupplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited: 
fniferies, and diffembled virtue, in time overcomes that difpofi- 
tion to tenderneis and fympathy, which is fo powerful in our 
younger years; and they that happen to petition the old for 
compaffion or affiftance, are doomed to languifh without regard, 
and fuffer for the crimes of men who have formerly been found 
undeferving or ungrateful. 

Hiftorians are certainly chargeable with the depravation of 
mankind, when they relate without cenfure thofe ftratagems of 
war by which the virtues of an enemy are engaged to his de- 
ftruction. A fhip comes before a port, weather-beaten and fhat- 
tered, and the crew implore the liberty of repairing their 
breaches, fupplying themfelves with neceflaries, of burying their 
dead: The humanity of the inhabitants inclines them to con- 
fent, the ftrangers entef the town with weapons concealed, fall 
fuddenly upon their benefactors, deflroy thofe that make refift- 
ance, and become mafters of the place; they return home rich 
with plunder; and their fuccefs is recorded to encourage imita- 
tion. 

But furely wat has its Jaws, and ought to be conduéted with 
fome regard to the univerfal intereft of man: Thofe may juftly 
be purfued as enemies to the community of nature, who fuffer 
hoftility to vacate the unalterable laws of right; and purfue their 
private advantage by means which, if once eftablifhed; mutt de- 
ftroy kindnef{s, cut off from every man all hopes of affiftance 
from another, and fill the world with perpetual fufpicion and im- 
placable malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to te 
reftored ; and thofe who have conquered by {uch treachery may 
be juftly dénied the protection of their native country. 

’ Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the particular 
injury to him whom he deceives; but of the diminution of that 
confidence which conftitutes not only the eafe but the exiftence 
of fociety. He that fuffers by impofture has too often his virtue 
more impaired than his fortune. But as it is neceflary not to 
invite robbery by fupinenefs, fo it is our duty not to fupprefs 
tendernefs by fuipicion. It is better to fuffer wrong than to de 
it; and happier to be fometinies cheated than not Lo truft. 
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Nuns. 80. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1750 


Vides ut alta ftet nive candidum 
Soraéte nec jam fuftineant onus 


Silva laborantes. Hor. 


Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of {how}. 
Again behold the Winter’s weight 


Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. DRYDEN. 


S Providence has made the human foul an active being, al- 

ways impatient for novelty, and flrnggling tor fometbing 
yet unenjoved with unwearjed progreffion, the world feems to 
have been eminently adapted to this di/pofition of the mind; it 
is formed to raife expectations by conitant ‘viciflitudes, and to 
obviate fatiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find fomething to revive our 
curiofity, and engage our attention. Inthe dufk of the morning 
we watch the riting of the ‘fun, and fee the day diverfily: the 
clouds, and open new profpects in its gradual advance. After 
afew hours, we dee the fhades lengthen, and the light decline, till 
the fy is refigned to a multitude of fhining orbs different from. 
-each other in magnitude and fplendour. The earth varies its 
appearance as we move upon it; the woods offer their fhades,. 
-and the fields their harvetts ; the hill fatters with an extenfive 
view, and the valley invites with fhelter, fragrance, and flewers. 

‘The poets have numbered among the felicities of the golden 
age, an exemption from the change of feafons, anda perpetuity 
‘ot fpring ; but I am not certain that in this ftate of imaginary 
happinets they have made fufficient provifion for that infatiable 
demand of new gratifications, which feems particularly to cha- 
racterize the nature of man. » Qur fenfe of delight is in a great 
meafure comparative, and arifes at once from the fenfations 
which we feel, and thofe which we remember: thus eafe after 
torment is pleafure for atime, and we are very agreeably re- 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, is gradually 
recovering its natural tepidity ; but the joy ceafes when we have 
forgot the cold, we muft fall below eafe again, if we defire to 
rife above it, and purchafe new felicity by voluntary pain. It 
is therefore not unlikely that, however the fancy may be amufed 
with the defcription of ‘regions in which no wind is heard but 
the gentle zephyr, and no {cenes are difplayed but vallies en- 
amelled with untfading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we fhould joon grow weary of uniformity, find our 
thoughts languifh for want ot other {ubjects, call on Heaven for 
our wonted round of jeafong, and think ourfelves liberally recom- 
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pented for the inconveniencies of fummer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmneis and mifdneis of the immediate-vae 
riations. 

Every feafon has its particular power of firiking the mind. 
The nakeducts and aiperity of the wintry world always fills the 
beholder with pentive and profound aftonifhment, as’the variety 
of the tcene is leflened, its grandeur is increafed ; and the mind 
is {welled at once by the mingled ideas of the prefent and the 
pat, of the beautics which have vanifhed from the eyes, and 
the watle and defolation that are now before them. 

It is obferved by Milton, that he who neglects to vifit the 
country in ipring, and rejects the pleafures that are then in their 
firit bloom and fragrance, is guilty of /ullennefs againft nature. 
If we allot d fierent duties to different feafons, he may be charged 
with equal difobedience to the voice of nature who looks on the 
bleak hills, and leatleis woods, without ferioufnefs and awe. 
Spring ts the feafon of gaiety, and winter of terror; in {pring the 
heart of tranquillity dances tothe melody of the groves, and the 
eye ot benevolence fparkles at the fight of happine/s and plenty: 
iu the winter, compatiion melts at univerfal calamity, and the 

ear ui foftneds {tarts at the wailings of hunger, and the cries of 
the creation in dittreds. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge heavinefs and 
forrow ; nor do I recommend them beyond the degree neceffary 
to maintain inits full vigourthathabitual fympathy and tenderneds 
which, in a world of fo much mifery, is neceflary to the ready 
diicharge of our moft important duties. The winter therefore 
is generally celebrated as the proper feafon for domettick mer- 
riment and gaiety. We are ieldom invited by the votaries of 
pleafure to look abroad for any other purpole, than that we 
may f{hrink back with more fatistaction to our coverts, and when 
we have heard the how! of the tempett, and felt the heat of the 
froft, congratulate each other with more gladnefs upon a clote 
room, and an ealy chair, a large fire, and a {moaking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and converfation..- 
Differences, we know, are never'fo effectually laid afleep, as by 
fome common calamity : an enemy unites all to whom he threate 
ens danger. The rigour of winter brings generally to the fame 
fire-fide thofe who, by the oppotition of inclinations, or differs 
ence of employment, moved in various dire€tions through the 
other parts of the year; and when they have met, and find it 
their mutual intereit to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and oftea with for the continuance of 

he focial feafon, wich allits bleaknefs and its feverities. 

To the men of ttudy and imagination the winter is generally 
the chief time of labour. Gloom and filence produce compo 
dure of mind, and concentration of ideas ; and the privation of 
external pleasure naturally cautes an effort to find entertainment 

withim 
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within. When they are condemned by the elements to retire 
ment, and debarred from mot of the diverfions which are called 
in to affift the flight of time, they can find new fubjects of in¢ 
quiry, and preferve themfelves from that wearinefs which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and philo- 
fophers: it is neceflary that the greater part of mankind fhould 
be employed in the minute bufineis of common life; minute, in- 
deed, not if we confider its influence upon our happinefs, but 
if we refpect the abilities requifite tocondud& it. Thefe muft ne- 
ceffarily be more dependent on accident for the means of fpend- 
ing agreeably thofe hours. which their Spec ae ae leave uner- 
gaged, or nature obliges them to allow to relaxation. Yet even 
on thefe I would willingly imprefs fuch a fenfe of the value of 
time, as may incline them to find out for their carelefs hours a- 
mufements of more ufe and dignity than the common games, 
which not only weary the mind without improving it, but 
ftrengthen the paffions of envy and avarice, and often lead’ to 
fraud and to profufion, to corruption andto ruth. Itis unwor- 
thy of a reafonable being to fpend any of the little time allotted 
us, without fome tendency, either direct or oblique, to the end 
of our exiftence. And though every moment cannot be laid out 
on the formal and regular improvement of our knowledge, or in 
the ftated praCice of a moral or religious duty, yet none fhould 
be fo fpent as to exclude wifdom or virtue, or pafs without pofs 
fibility of qualifying us more or lefs for the better employment 
of thofe which are to come. 

It is fearcely poffible to pafs an hour in honeft converfation, 
without being able, when we rife from it, to pleafe ourfelves 
with having given or received fome advantages ; but a man may 
fhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without 
tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able.to recolle& the 
day by any other token than his gain or lofs, and a confufed re- 
membrance of agitated pafhons, and clamorous alterations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than precept, any 
of my readers, who are contriving how to fpend the dreary 
months before them, may confider which of their paft amufe- 
ments fills them now with the greateft fatisfaction, and refolve 
seve be thofe gratifications of. which the pleafure is moft dus 
rable, 


Nemes. 
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Nye. 81. TUESDAY, Decemper 25, 1750, 


Difcite juftitiam monit.——-Virce. 


Hear, and be juft. 


MONG quettions which have been difcuffed without any 
_ approach to decifion, may be numbered the precedency or 
uperior excellence of one virtue to another, which has long fur- 
nifhed a fubject of difpute to men whofe leifure fent them out in- 
to the intellectual world in fearch of employment, and who have, 
perhaps, been {ometimes withheld from the practice of their fa- 
vourite duty, by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in its ce- 
lebration. 

The intricacy of this difpute may be alledged as a proof of that 
tendernefs for mankind which Providence Wasi I think, univer- 
fally difplayed, by making attainments eafy in proportion as they 
are neceffary. ‘That all the duties of morality ought to be 
practifed, is without difficulty nee eae becaufe ignorance 
or uncerta nty would immediately involve the world in confufion 
and diitreis; but which duty ought to be mott effeemed, we may 
continue to debate, without inconvenience, io all be diligently 
performed as there is opportunity or necd; for upon practice, 
not upon opinion, depends the happinefs of \mankind; and 
controv erfics, merely fpeculative, are of {mall importance in 
theméelves, however they may have fometimes heated a difputant 
or provoked a faction. 

Of the divine Author of our religion it is ee to perufe 
the evangelical hiftories, without obferving how little he favours 
ed the vanity of inguihtivenets 3 ; how much more rarely he 
condeicended to fatisty curiofity, than to relieve’ diftrefs; and 
how much he defired that his followers fhould rather excel in 
goodneis than in knowledge. Hs pri ecepts tend immediately 
to the rectification of the moral principles, and the direction of 
daily conduct, without oftentation, without art, at once irrefra- 
gabie and plain, fuch as well meaning fimplicity may readily 
conceive, and of which we cannot miftake the meaning, but when 
we are afraid to find it, 

The meafure of juftice prefcribéd to us, in our tranfactions 
with others, is remarkably clear and comprehenfive : Whatfoever 
ye would that men fbould do unto you, even Jo do unto them. Alaw 
“by which every claim of right may be immediately adjufted, as 
far as the private contcience requires to be infarmed; a law of 
which every man may find the expofition in his own breatt, and 
which may aiways be obferved without any other qualifications 

than honefly of intention and purity of will. he 
ver 
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Over this law, indeed, fome fons ‘of fophiftry have been fubtle 
enough to throw mifts, which have darkened their own eyess 
To perplex this univerfal principle, they have enquired whether 
aman, confcious to himfelf of unreafonable wifhes, be bound te 
gratify them in another. But furely there needed no long de- 
Jiberation to conclude, that the defives, which are to be confider- 
ed by us as the meafure of right, muft be fuch as we approve, and 
that we ought to pay no regard to thofe expectations in others 
which we condemn in ourfelves, and which, however they may 
otrude upon our imagination, we know it our duty to refift and 
éupprefs. . 

One of the moft celebrated cafes which have been produced as 
requiring fome {kill in the direction of con{cience to adapt them 
tothis great rule, is that ofa criminal afking mercy ot his judge, 
who cannot but know, that if we was in the {late of the fupplignt, 
he fhould defire that pardon which he now denies. The dif- 
ficulty of this fophifm will vanith, if we remember that the par- 
ties are, in reality, on one fide the criminal, and on the other 
the community, of which the magiftrate is only the minifter, 
and by which he is entrufted with the publick fafety. ‘The 
magiftrate therefore, in pardoning a man unworthy of pardon, 
betrays the truft with which he is invefted, gives away what is 
not his own, and, apparently, does to others what he would not 
that others fhould do to him. Even the community, whofe 
right is fill greater to arbitrary grants of mercy, is bound by 
thofe laws which regard the great republic of mankind, and can- 
sot juftify fuch forbearance as may promote wickednefs, and 
tefflen the general confidence and fecurity in which val! have an 
equal intereft, and which all are therefore bound to maintain. For 
this reafon the ftate has not a right to erect a general fanctuary 
for fugitives, or give protection to fuch as have forfeited their 
lives by crimes again{t the laws of common morality, equally 
acknowledged by all nations, becaufe no people can, without 
infraction of the univerfal league of focial beings, incite, by 
profpects of impunity and fafety, thofe pra¢tices in another do- 
minion which they would themfelves punifh in their own. 

One occafion of uncertainty and hefitation, in thofe by 
whom this great rule has been commented and dilated, is the 
confufion of what the exacter cafuitts are careful to diftinguih ; 
webts of juftice, and debts of charity. ‘The immediate and _ pri- 
mary intention of this precept is, to eflablith a rule of juftice ; 
and I know not whether invention or fophittry can flart a fin- 
gle difficulty to retard its application, when it is thus exprefled 
and explained—Let every ran allow the clain of right in anatler, 
cubich he foould think himfelf iniitled to make in the like circum 
fiances. . 

The diicharge of the debts of charity, or duties which we owe 
to others, not merely as required by.jiflice, but as dictated by 

benevolence, 
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benevolence, admits in its own nature greater complication of 
circumftances, and greater latitude of choice. Juftice is indif- 
penfably and univerially neceffary, and what is neceffary mutt 
always be limited, uniform, and diftinct. But beneficence, 


though in general equally enjoined by our religion, and equally . 


needful to the conciliation of the Divine favour, is yet, for the 
moil part, with regard to its fingle acts, elective and voluntary. 
We may, certainly, without injury to our fellow beings, allow 
in the diftribution of kindnefs fomething to our affections, and 
change the meaiure of our liberality according to our opinions 
and pr-ipects, our hopes and fears. This rule, therefore, is 
not equally determinate and abfolute with refpect to offices of 
kindnefs and acts of liberality, becaufe liberality and kindnefs, 
abfolutely determined, would lofe their nature; for how could 
we be called tender, or charitable, for giving that which we are 
pofitively forbidden to withhold ? 

Yet even in adjufting the extent of our beneficence, no other 
meafure can be taken than this precept affords us, for we can 
only know what others fuffer or want, by confidering how we 
fhould be affected in the fame ftate; nor can we proportion our 
affiftance by any other rule than that of doing what we fhould 
then expect from others. It indeed generally happens that the 
giver and receiver differ in their opinions of generofity; the 
fame partiality to his own intereft inclines one to large expec- 
tations, and the other to {paring diftributions. Perhaps the 
infirmity of human nature will fcarcely fuffer a man groaning 
under the preffure of diftrefs, to judge rightly of the kindnefs 
of his friends, or think they have done enough till his deliver- 
ance is completed; not therefore what we might wifh, but 
what we could demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
fince, though we can eafily know how much we might claim, 
it is impoffible to determine what we fhould hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the practice of voluntary and 
occafional virtues, it is fafeft for minds not oppreffed with fu- 
perftitious fears to determine againft their own inclinations, 
and fecure themfelves from deficiency by doing more than they 
believe ftri€tly neceffary. For of this every man may be cer- 
tain, that, if he were to exchange conditions with his depen- 
dent, he fhould expect more than, with the utmoft exertion of 
his ardour, he now will prevail upon himfelf to perform; and 
when reafon has no fettled rule, and our paffions are ftriving 
to miflead us, it is furely the part of a wife man to err on the 
fide of fafety. 


Vor. I. 0 ¢ Nome. 
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Nuns. 82. SATURDAY, DecemBER 29, 1750. 


Mart. 


Omnia caftor emit, fic fiet ut omnia vendat. 


Who buys without diferetion, buys to fell. 


TO THE RAMBLER, 

SIR, 
WT will not be neceffary to folicit your good-will by any fore 

mal preface, when I have informed you, that I have long 
been known as the moft labcrious and zealous virtuofo that 
the prefent age has had the honour of producing, and that 
inconveniencies have been brought upon me by an unextinguifh- 
able ardour of curiofity, and an unfhaken perfeverance in the 
acquifition of the productions of art and nature, ' 

It was obferved from my entrance into the world, that I had 
fomething uncommon.in my difpofition, and that there appear: 
ed in me very early tokens of fuperior genius. I was always 
an enemy to trifles; the playthings which my mother beftowed 
upon me I immediately broke, that I might difcover the me- 
thod of their ftructure, and the caufes of their motions: of 
all the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral; and, as foon as I could fpeak, afked, like Piereic, 
innumerable queftions which the maids about me could not re- 
folve. As I grew older, I was more thoughtful and ferious ; 
and inftead of amufing myfelf with puerile diverfions, made 
collections of natural rarities, and never walked into the fields 
without bringing home ftones of remarkable forms, or infects 
of fome uncommon fpecies. I neyer entered an old houte, 
from which I did not take away the painted glafs, and often 
lamented that I was not one of that happy generation who de- 
eaten the conyents and monafteries, and broke windows by 
aw. 

Being thus early poffeffed by a tafte for folid knowledge, I 
pafied my youth with yery little difturbance from paffions and 
appetites ; and having no pleafure in the company of boys and 
girls, who talked of plays, politicks, fafhions, or love, I car- 
ried on my enquiries with inceffant diligence, and had amaffed 
more itopes, moffes, and fhells, than are to be found in many 
celebrated collections, at an age in which the greateft part of 
young men are ftudying under tutors, or endeavouring to re- 
commend themfelves to notice by their drefs, their air, and their 
levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I became, by the 
death of my father, poffeffed of a fmall eftate in land, with a 
yery large fum of money inthe publick funds; and muft cén- 
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fefs that I did not much lament him, for he was a man of mean 
parts, bent rather upon growing rich than wife. He once fret- 
ted at the expence of only ten fhillings, which he happened to 
overhear me offering for the iting of a hornet, though it was a 
cold moift {ummer, in which very few hornets had been feen. 
He often recommended to me the ftudy of phyfick; ¢‘ In 
* which,’ faid he, * you may at once fatisfy your curiofity after 
* natural hiftory, and increafe your fortune by benefiting man- 
* kind.’?. I heard him, Mr. Rambler, with pity; and as there 
was no profpect of elevating a mind formed to grovel, fuffered 
Kim to pleafe himfelf with hoping that I fhould fome time 
follow his advice. For you know that there are men with 
whom, when they have once fettled a notion in their heads, it 
is to very little purpofe-to difpute. 

Being now leit wholly to my own inclinations, I very foon 
enlarged the bounds of my curiofity, and contented mytelf no 
longer with fuch rariites as required only judgment and induf- 
try, and when once found, might be had for nothing. I now 
turned my thoughts to exotic ks and antigues; and became {fo 
well known for my generous patronage ot ingenious men, that 
my levee was crowded.with vilitants, fome to fee my mufeum, 
and others to encreafe its treafures, by felling me whatever 
they had brought from other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrownefs of conception, 
which contents itfelf with cultivating fome fingle corner of the 
field of fcience; I took the whole region into my view, and 
wifhed it of yet greater extent. But no man’s power can be 
equal to his will. I was forced to proceed by flow degrees, 
and to purchafe what chance or kindnefs happened to prefent. 
I did not however proceed without fome defign, or imitate the 
indifcretion of thofe who begin a thoufand collections, and finifh 
none. Having been always ¢ a lover of geography, I determined 
to collect the maps drawn in the rude and barbarous times, be« 
fore any regular furveys, or juft obfervations; and have, at a 
great expence, brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, 
hot a fingle country is laid down according to its true fituas 
tion, and ‘by which, he that defires to know “the errors of the 
ancient geographers may be amply informed. 

But my ruling paffion is patriotifm: my chief care has been 
to procure the products of our own country; and as Alfred 
received the tribute of the Welch in wolves heads, I allowed 
my tenants to pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauft- 
ed the papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to the pur- 
fuit of other animals; and obtained, by this eafy method, moit 
of the grubs and infects which land, air, or water, can fup- 
ply. I have three fpecies of Bo eh se not known to the 
naturalifts, have difcovered a new ephemera, and can fhew four 
wafps that were taken torpid in their winter quarters, I have 
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‘from my own ground, the longeft blade of grafs upon record ; 
and once accepted, as a half-year’s rent for a field of wheat, 
an ear containing more grains than had been feen before upon 
a fingle ftem. 

One of my tenants fo much neglected his own interett, as 
to fupply me, in a whole fummer, with only. two borieflies, 
and thofe of little more than the common fize; and I was 
upon the brink of feizing for arrears, wlren his good fortune 
threw a white mole in his way, for which he was not only for- 
given but rewarded. 

Thefe, however, were petty acquifitions, and made at fmall 
expence; nor fhould I have ventured to rank myielf among 
the virtuofi without better claims. I have fuffered nothing 
worthy the regard of a wife man to efcape my notice; I have 
ranfacked the old and the new world; and been equally atten- 
tive to paft ages and the prefent. For the illuftration of an-- 
cient hiftory, [ can fhew a marble, of which the inicription, 
though it is not now legible, appears, from fome broken re- 
mains of the letters, to have been Tufcan, and therefore pro- 
bably engraved before the foundation of Rome. I have two 
pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephefus, and 
three letters broken off by a learned traveller from the monu- 
ments of Perfepolis; a piece of {tone which paved the Areopa- 
gus of Athens; and a plate, without figures or characters, 
which was found at Corinth, and which I therefore believe to 
be that metal which was once valued before gold. I have fand. 
gathered out of the Granicus ; a fragment of Trajan’s bridge 
over the Danube ; fome of the mortar which cemented the wae 
tercourfe of Tarquin; a horfefhoe broken on the Flaminian 
way; anda turf with five daifies dug from the field of Phar- 
falia. 

I do not with to raife the envy of unfuccefsful collectors, by 
too pompous a difplay of my fcientifick wealth; but cannot 
forbear to obferve, that there are few regions of the globe 
which are not honoured with fome memorial in my cabinets. 
The Perfian monarchs are faid to have boafted the greatnefs of 
their empire, by being ferved at their tables with drink from 
the Ganges and the Danube: I can fhew one vial, of which 
the water was formerly an icicle on the crags of Caucafus, and 
another that contains what once was {now on the top of Atlas; 
in a third is dew brufhed from a banana in the gardens of I{pa- 
han; and, in another, brine that has rolled in the Pacifick 
ocean. IJ flatter myfelf that I am writing to a man who will 
rejoice at the honour which my labours. have procured to my 
country; and therefore I fhall tell you’that Britain can, by my 
care, boat of a fnail that has crawled upon the wall of China; 
a humming-bird which an American princefs wore in her ear > 
the tooth of an elephant who carried the Queen of Siam; the 
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fkin of an ape that was kept in the palace of the Great Mogul; 
a ribbon that adorned one of the maids of a Turkifh fultana; 
and a {cymitar once wielded by a foldier of Abas the Great. 

In collecting antiquities of every country, I have been care- 
ful to chute only by intrinfick worth, and real ufefulnefs, with- 
out regard to party or opinions. I have therefore a lock of 
Cromwell’s hair in a box turned from a piece of the royai 
oak; and keep, in the fame drawers, fand fcraped from the 
coffin of King Richard, and a commitfion figned by Henry the 
Seventh. I have equal veneration ‘for the ruff of Elizabeth, 
and the fhoe of Mary of Scotland; and fhould lofe, with like 
regret, a tobacco-pipe of Raleigh, and the ftirrup of King 
James. I have paid the fame price for a glove of Lewis, and 
a thimble of Queen Mary; for a fur cap of the Czar, and a 
boot of Charles of Sweden. 

You will eafily imagine that thefe accumulations were not 
wmade without fome diminution of my fortune; for I was fo 
well known to fpare no coft, that at every fale fome bid againft 
me for hire, fome for fport, and fome for malice; and if I 
afked the price of any thing, it was fufficient to double the de- 
mand. For curiofity, trafficking thus with avarice, the wealth 
of India had not been enough; and I, by little and little, tran{- 
ferred all my money from the funds to my clofet: here I was 
inclined to ftop, and live upon my eftate in literary leifure ; 
but the fale of the Harleian colleétion fhook my refoiution; I 
mortgaged my land, and purchafed thirty medals, which I 
could never find before. I have at length bought till I can buy 
no longer, and the cruelty of my creditors has feized my repo- 
fitory ; 1am therefore condemned to difperfe what the labour 
of an age will not reaffemble. I fubmit to that which cannot 
be oppofed, and fhall, in a fhort time, declare a fale. I have, 
while it is yet in my power, fent youa pebble, picked up by 
Tavernier on the banks of the Ganges; for which I defire no 
other recompence than that you will recommend my catalogue 
to the publick. - QuisQuiLivs, 


RATE 
or 


Noms. 83. TUESDAY, Janet, v17 91. 


Nifi utile eft quod facias ftulta eft cloria——-Puap, 


All ufelefs {cience is an empty boatt, 


HE publication of the letter in my laft paper has natu- 

rally led me to the confideration of that thirft after curi- 
@fities, which often draws contempt and ridicule upon itielf, 
but 
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but which is perhaps no otherwife blameable, than as it wants 
thofe circumftantial recommendations which add luftre even to 
moral excellencies, and are abfolutely neceffary to the grace 
and beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confers fo much fuperiority on thofe who poffefs it; 
that they might probably have eicaped all cenfure had they been 
able to agree among themfelves ; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republick of letters into factions, they have 
neglected the common intereft ; each has called in foreign aid, 
and endeavoured to itrengthen his own caufe by the frown of 
power, the hifs of ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. 
They have all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoftilities they 
demolifhed thofe outworks which veneration had raifed for their 
fecurity, and expofed themfelves to barbarians, by whom every 
region of fcience is equally laid wafte. 

Between men of different ftudies and profeffions, may be ob- 
ferved a conftant reciprocation of reproachess The collector of 
fhells and ftones derides the folly of him who paftes leaves 
and flowers upon paper, pleafes himfelf with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amafles with care what cannot be pre- 
ferved. The hunter of infects ftands amazed that any man can 
watte his fhort time upon lifelefs matter, while many tribes. of 
animals yet want their hiftory. Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own ftudy, but to exclude all others from re4 
gard; and having heated his imagination with fome favourite 
purfuit, wonders that the reft. of mankind are-not feized with 
the fame pafhon. 

There are, indeed, many fubjects of ftudy which feem but 
remotely allied to ufeful knowledge, and of little importance 
to happinefs or virtue ; nor is it eafy to forbear fome fallies of 
merriment, or expreflions of pity, when we fee a man wrinkled 
with attention, and emaciated with folicitude, in the inveftiga- 
tion of quettions, of which, without vifible inconvenience, the 
world may expire in ignorance, Yet it is dangerous to dif= 
courage well-intended labours, or innocent curiofity: for he 
who is employed in fearches, which by any deduétion of con- 
fequences tend to the benefit of life, is furely laudable, in coms 
parifon of thofe who fpend their time in counteracting happi- 
nefs, and filling the world with wrong and danger, confufion 
and remorfe. No man can perform fo little as not to have 
reafon to congratulate himfelf on his merits, when he beholds 
the multitudes that live in total idlenefs, and have never yet 
endeavoured to be ufeful. 

It is impoflible to determine the limits of enquiry, or to fore- 
fee what coniequences a new difcovery may produce. He who 
fuffers not his faculties to lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be 
his employment, of doing good to his fellow-creatures. The 
man that firft ranged the woods in fearch of medicinal fprings, 
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or climbed the mountains for falutary plants, has undoubtedly 
merited the gratitude of pofterity, how much foever his fre- 
quent mifcarriages might excite the feorn of his cotemporaries. 
If what appears little be univerfally defpifed, nothing greater 
can be attained, for all that is great was at firft little, and rofe 
to its prefent bulk by gradual acceifions, and accumulated la- 
bours. 

Thofe who lay out time or money in affembling matter for 
contemplation, are doubtlefs entitled to fome degree of refpect, 
though in a flight of gaiety it be eafy to ridicule their treafure, 
or in a fit of {fullennefs to defpife it. A man who thinks only 
on the particular obje& before him, goes not away much illu- 
minated by having enjoyed the privilege of handling the tooth 
of a fhark, or the paw of a white bear; yet there is nothing 
more worthy of admiration to a philofophical eye, than the 
ftructure of animals, by which they are qualified to fupport 
life in the elements or climates to which they are appropriat- 
ed; and of all natural bodies it muft be generally confeffed, 
that they exhibit evidences of infinite wifdom, bear their tefti- 
mony to the fupreme reafon, and excite in the mind new raps 
tures of gratitude, and new incentives to piety. 

To colleét the productions of art, and examples of mecha- 
nical fcience or manual ability, is unqueflionably ufeful, .even 
when the things themfelves are of {mall importance, becaufe it 
is always advantageous to know how far the human powers 
have proceeded, and how much experience has found to be 
within the reach of diligence. Idlenefs and timidity often de- 
{pair without being overcome, and forbear attempts for fear of 
being defeated ; and we may promote the invigoration of faint 
endeavours, by fhewing what has been already performed. It 
may fometimes happen that the greateft efforts of ingenuity 
have been exerted in trifles ; yet the fame principles and expe- 
dients muy be applied to more valuable purpofes, and the 
movements, which put into action machines of no ufe but to 
raife the wonder of ignorance, may be employed to drain fens, 
or manufacture metals, to affift the architect, or preferve the 
failor. 

For the utenfils, arms, or dreffes of foreign nations, which 
make the greateft part of many collections, 1 have little regard 
when they are valued only becaufe they are foreign,-and can 
fuggeft no improvement of our own practice. Yet they are 
not all equally ufelefs ; nor can it be always fafely determined, 
which fhould be rejected or retained: for they may fometimes 
unexpectedly contribute to the iluftration of hiftory, and to 
the knowledge of the natural commodities of the country, or 
of the genius and cuftoms of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which owe their worth 
merely to accident, and which can conyey no information, nor 
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fatisfy any rational defire. Such are many fragments of antie 
quity, as urns and pieces of pavement; and things held in ve- 
neration only for having been once the property of fome emi 
nent perfon, as the armour of King Henry; or, for having 
been ufed en fome remarkable occafion, as the lantern of Guy 
Faux. The lofs or prefervation of thefe feems to be a thing 
indifferent ; nor can I perceive why the poffeffion of them 
fhould be coveted. Yet, perhaps, even this curiofity is im- 
planted by nature: and when I find Tully confefling of himielf, 
that he could not forbear, at Athens, to vifit the walks and 
houfes which the old philofophers had frequented or inhabited, 
and recollect the reverence which every nation, civil and bar- 
barous, has paid to the ground where merit has been buried, 
] am afraid to declare againft the general voice of mankind, and 
am inclined to believe, that this regard, which we involuntarily 
pay to the meaneft relique of a man great and illuftrious, is in- 
tended as an incitement to labour, and an encouragement to 
expect the fame renown, if it be fought by the fame virtues. 

The virtuofo, therefore, cannot be faid to be wholly ufelefs ; 
but perhaps he may be fometimes culpable for confining him- 
felf to bulinefs below his genius, and Jofing, in petty {pecula- 
tions, thofe hours by which, if he had fpent them in nobler 
fludies, he might have given new light to the intellectual world. 
It is never without grief, that I find a man capable of ratiocina- 
‘tion or invention enhifting himfelf in this fecondary clafs of learn- 
ing; for when he once difcovered a method of gratifying his de- 
fire of eminence by expence rather than by Jabour, and known 
the fweets of a life bleit at once with the eafe of idlenefs and 
the reputation of knowledge, he will not eafily be brought to 
undergo again the toil of thinking, or leave his toys and trin- 
kets for arguments and principles, arguments which require 
eircumfpection and vigilance, and principles which cannot be 
obtained but by the drudgery of meditation. He will gladly 
fut himfelf up for ever with his fhells and medals, like the 
companions of Ulyffes, who having tafted the fruit of Lotos, 
would not, even by the hope of feeing their own country, be 
tempted again to the dangers of the fea. ; 


> a 

Aan’ autre BsrovJoueT ardeac: Nwrooe yorr, 
‘a q ls \, 

Awrtiy seem |oysvor Usveusy, vosess Aadeorsas, 


Whofo taftes 

Infatiate riots in the fweet repatts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends, 

But quits his houfe, his country, and his friends. 


Pope. 


Collections of this kind are of ufe to the learned, as heaps 
of flone, and piles of timber are neceflary to the archite&. But 
to dig the quarry, or to fearch the field, requires not much of 
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any quality, beyond ftubborn perfeverence ; and though genius 
mutt often lie unaétive without this humble affiftance, yet this 
can claim little praife, becaufe every man can afford it. 

To mean underftandings, it is fufficient honour to be numbered 
amongtt the loweft labours of learning; but different abilities muft 
find different tafks. To hew ftone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio; and to have rambled in fearch of fhells and flowers, 
had but ill fuited with the capacity of Newton. 


Nums. 84. SATURDAY, Jan. 5, 17518 


Cunarum fueras motor, charidemé, mearum, 
Et puert cuftos affiduufque comes. 
Jam mihi nigrefcunt tonfa fudaria barba, 
Sed tibi noncrevi: te nofter yillicus horret : 
Te difpenfator, te domus ipfa pavet. 
Corripis, obfervas, quereris, fufpiria ducis, 
Et vix a ferulis abftinet iba manum-——Mart. 


You rock’d my cradle, were my guide 

In youth, ftill tending at my fide: 

But now, dear Sir, my beard is grown, 

Still I’m a child to thee alone. 

Our fteward, butler, cook, and all, 

You fright; nay, e’en the very wall: 

You pry, and frown, and growl; and chide, 
And fcarce will lay the rod afide. F, Lewis» 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIRs 

aye 48 feem in all your papers to be an enemy to tyranny; 

and to look with impartiality upon the world: I fhall 
therefore lay my cafe before you, and hope by your decifion to 
be fet free from unreafonable reftraints, and enabled to juftify. 
mytelf againft the accufations which {pite and peevithneds pro- 
duce againft me. 

At the age of five years I loft my mother; and my father not 
being qualified to fuperintend the education of a girl, committed 
me to the care of his fifter, who inftruéted me with the authos 
rity, and, not to deny her what fhe may juftly claim, with the 
affection of a parent. She had not very elevated fentiments or 
extenfive views, but her principles were good, and her inten- 
tions pute; and though fome may practice more virtues, fcarce 
any commit fewer faults. 

Under this good lady I learned all the common rules of de- 
cent behaviour, and ftanding maxims of domeftick prudence ; 
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and might have grown up by degrees to a country gentleworhaty 
without any thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, had 
not Flavia come down, laft {ummer, to vifit her relations in the 
next village. I was taken, of courfe, to compliment the ftran- 
ger; and was, at the firft fight, furprifed at the unconcern with 
which fhe faw herfelf gazed at by the company whom fhe had 
never known before; at the careleffnefs with which fhe received 
compliments, and the readinefs with which fhe returned then 
I found fhe had fomething which I perceived myfelf to want, 
and could not but wifh to be like her, at once eafy and officious, 
attentive and unembarraffed. J went home, and for four days 
could think and talk of nothing but Mifs Flavia; though my. 
aunt told me, that fhe was a forward flirt, and thought hertfelf 
wife before her time. 

Ina little time fhe repaid my vifit, and raifed in my heart a new 
sonfufion of love andadmiration. { foon faw her again, and ftill 
found new charms in her air, converfation, arid behaviour. 
You who have perhaps feen the world, may have obferved, tnat 
formality foon ceafes between young perfons. I know not how 
others are affected on fuch occafions, but I found myfelf irrefifti- 
bly allured to friendfhip and intimacy, by.the familiar complai- 
fance and airy gaiety of Flavia; fo that in a few weeks I became 
her favourite, and all the time was paffed with me that fhe could 
gain from ceremony and vifit. 

As dhe came often to me, fhe neceflarily fpent fome hours 
with my aunt, to whoin the paid great refpeét, by low courte- 
fies, fubmiffive compliance, and foft acquiefeence ; but as I be- 
came gradually more accuftomed to her manneis, I difcovered 
that her civility was general ; that there was a certain degree of 
deference {hewn by her to circumitances and appearances; that 
many went away flattered by her humility, whom fhe defpifed in 
her heart; that the influence of far the greateft part of thofe 
with whom fhe converfed ceafed with their prefence ; and that 
fometimes fhe did not remember the names of them whom, with- 
out any intentional infincerity or falfe commendation, her habi- 
tual civility had fent away with very high thoughts of their own 
importance, 

It was not long before I perceived, that my aunt’s opinion 
was not of much weight in Flavia’s deliberations, and that fhe 
was looked upon by her as a woman of naczpw fentiments, with- 
out. knowledge of books, or obfervations On mankind. I had 
hitherto confidered my aunt as entitled by her wifdom and ex+ 
perience to the higheft reverence ; and could not forbear to won- 
der that any one fo much younger fhould venture to fufpeé her 
of error, or ignorance : but my furprife was without uneafinefs; 
and being now accuftomed to think Flavia always in the right, 
I readily learned from her to truft my own reafon, and to believe 
it pollible, that they who had lived longer might be miftaken, 
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Flavia had read much, and ufed fo often to converfe on fub- 
jects of learning, that fhe put all the men in the county to flight, 
except the old parfon, who declared himfelf much delighted with 
her company, becaufe fhe gave him opportunities to recollect 
the ftudies of his younger years ; amd by fome mention of an- 
cient ftory, had made him rub the duft of his Homer, which 
had lain unregarded in his clofet. With Homer, and a thoufand 
other names familiar to Flavia, 1 had no acquaintance; but be- 
gan, by comparing her accomplifhments with my own, to repine 
at my education, and wifh that I had not been fo long confined 
to the company of thofe from whom nothing but houfewifery 
was to be learned. I then fet myfelf to perufe fuch books as 
Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of their beauties and 
defects. I faw new worlds hourly burfting upon my mind, and 
was enraptured at the profpect of diverfifying life with endlefs 
entertainment. reas 

The old lady finding that a large fcreen, which I had under- 
taken to adorn with turkey work againft winter, made very flow 
advances, and that I had added in two months but three leaves 
to a flowered apron then inthe frame, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honeft folly exclaimed againft my new acquaint- 
ance, who had filled me with idle notions, and turned my head 
with books. But fhe had now loft her authority, for I began to 
find innumerable miftakes in her opinions, and improprieties in 
her language ; and therefore thought myfelf no longer bound to 
pay much regard to one who knew little beyond her needle and 
her dairy; and who profeffed to think that nothing more is re- 
quired of a woman, than to fee that the houfe is clean, and that 
the maids go to bed and rife ata certain hour.” ~ 

She feemed, however, to look upon Flavia as feducing me, 
and to imagine that when her influence was withdrawn, I fhould 
return to my allegiance; fhe therefore contented herfelf with re- 
mote hints, and gentle’ admonitions, intermixed with fage hif- 
tories of the mifcarriages of wit, and difappointments of pride. 
But fince fhe has found, that though Flavia is departed, I ftill 
perfift in my new fcheme ; fhe has at length loft her patience, fhe 
inatches my book aut of my: hand, tears my paper if fhe finds 
me writing, burns Flavia’s letters before my face when fhe can 
feize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to complain to my 
father of my perverfenefs. ‘ If women,’ fhe fays, ‘ would but 
© know their duty and their intereft, they would be careful to 
« acquaint themfelves with family affairs, and many a penny 
¢ might be faved; for while the mittrefs of the houfe is {cribbling 
* and reading, fervants are junketing, and linen is wearing out.’ 
She then takes me round the rooms, fhews me the worked 
hangings, and chairs of tent-ftitch, and afks whether all this was 
done with a pen and a book. eh 

J cgnnot deny, that I fometimes laugh, and fometimes am ful- 
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len; but the has not delicacy, enough to be much moved either 
with my mirth or my gloom, if fhe did not think the intereft of 
the family endangered by this change of my manners. She had 
for fome years marked out young Mr. Surly, an heir in the 
neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of fighting-cocks, as an 
advantageous match; and was extremely pleafed with the civi- 
lities which he ufed to pay me, till under Flavia’s tuition T learn- 
ed to talk of fubjeéts which he could not underftand. ‘ This,” 
fhe fays, ‘is the confequence of female ftudy ; girls grow too 
wife to be advifed, and too ftubborn to be commanded: but fhe 
is refolved to fee who fhall govern, and will thwart my humour 
till the breaks my {pirit.’ 

Thefe menaces, Mr. Rambler, fometimes make me quite an- 
gry; for I have been fixteen thefe ten weeks, and think myfelf 
exempted from the dominion of a governefs, who has no pre- 
tenfions to more fenfe or knowledge than myfelf. I am refolved, 
fince I am as tall and as wife as other women, to be no longer 
treated like a girl. Mifs Flavia has often told me, that ladies of 
my age go to affemblies and routes, without their mothers and 
their aunts; I fhail therefore, from this time, leave afking ad- 
vice, and refufe to give accounts. 1 wifh you would ftate the 
time at which young ladies may judge for themfelves, which E 
am fure you cannot but think ought to begin before fixteen; if 
you are inclined to delay it longer, I fhall have very little regard 
to your opinion: 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of experience, and 
of the deference due to feniority ; and both fhe, and all the an- 
tiquated part of the world, talk of the, unreferved obedience, 
which they paid to the commands of their parents, and the un- 
doubting confidence with which they liftened to their precepts ; 
of the terrors which they felt at a frown, and the humility with 
which they fupplicated forgivenefs whenever they had, offended. 
I cannot but fancy that this boatt is too general to be true, and 
that the young and the old were always at variance. I have, 
however, told my aunt, that I will mend whatever fhe will prove 
to be wrong; but fhe replies, that fhe has reafons, of her own, 
and that fhe is forry to live in an age when girls have the impu- 
dence to afk for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whether J, am not, 
as wife as my aunt; and whether, when fhe prefumes. to check 
me as a baby, I may not pluck up a fpirit, and return her info- 
lence. I thall not proceed to extremities without your adyice, 
which is therefore impatiently expected by 

MYRTILLA. 
P.S, Remember lam paft fixteen, 


Nums. 
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Otia fi tollas periere cupidinis arcus 
Contempteque jacent, et fine luce faces. ——Ovip. 


At bufy hearts in vain love’s arrows fly; 
Dim, icorn’d, and impotent, his torches lie. 


: ANY writers of eminence in phyfick have laid out their 

diligence upon the confideration of thofe diflempers to 
which men are expofed by particular {tates of life; and very 
learned treatifes have been produced upon the maladies of the 
camp, the fea, and the mines. ‘Ihere are, indeed, few employ- 
ments which a man accuftomed to anatomical enquiries, and me- 
dical refinements, would not find reaions tor declining as dan- 
gerous to health, did not his learning or experience inform him, 
that almoft every occupation, however inconvenient or formidae. 
ble, is happier and fafer than a life of floth. 

The neceffity of aétion is not only demonftrable from the fa- 
brick of the body, but evident from obfervation of the univerfal 
practice of mankind ; whofor the prefervation of health in thofe 
whofe rank or wealth exempts them from the neceflity of 
lucrative labour, have invented iports and diverfions, though 
not of equal ufe to the world with manual trades, yet of 
equal fatigue to thofe that practiie them, and differing only from 
the drudgery of the hufbandman or manufacturer, as they are 
acts of choice, and theretore performed without the painful fenfe 
of compulfion. ‘The huntfman mies early, purfues his. game 
through all the dangers and obttructions ot the chace, {wims ri- 
vers, and fcales precipices, till he returns home no lefs haraffed 
than the foldier, and has perhaps fometimes incurred ‘as great 
hazard of wounds or death: yet he has motive to incite his are 
dour; he is neither fubject to the commands of a general, nor 
dreads any penalties tor neglect and difobedience ; he has nei- 
ther profit nor honour to expect from his perils and his con- 
quefts, but toils without the hope of mural or civick garlands, 
and muft content himielf with the praife of his tenants and 
companions. 

But fuch is the conftitution of man, that labour may be ftyled 
its own reward ; nor will any external incitements be requifite, 
if it be confidered how much happincis is gained, and how much 
mifery efcaped, by frequent and violent agitation of the body, 

Eafe is the utmoft that can be hoped from a fedentary and un- 
active habit; eafe, a neutral ftate between pain and pleafure. 
The dance of fpirits, the bound of vigour, readine{s of enter- 
prize, and defiance of fatigue, are referved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his limbs pie 
with. 
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with motion, and by frequent expofure fortifies his frame againf 
the common accidents of cold and heat, se 

‘With eafe, however, if it could be fecured, many would be 
content; but nothing terreftrial can be kept at a ftand. Eafe, if it 
¥s not rifing into pleafure, will be falling towards pain; and what 
ever hope the dreams of fpeculation may fuggeft of obferving the 

roportion between nutriment and labour, and keeping the body 
m a healthy ftate. by fupplies exactly equal to its wafte, we 
know that, in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by motion, 
grow gradually languid; that as their vigour-fails, obftructions 
are generated ; and that from obftructions proceed mott of thofe 
pains which wear us away flowly with periodical tortures, and 
which, though they fometimes fuffer life to be long, condemn it 
to be ufelefs, chain us down to the couch of mifery, and mock 
us with the hopes of death. 

Exercife cannot fecure us from that diffolution to which we 
are decreed; but while the foul and body continue united, it can 
make the affociation pleafing, and give probable hopes that they 
fhall be disjoined by an eafy feparation. It was a principle 
among the ancients, that acute difeafes are from Heaven, and 
chronical from ourfelves: the dart of death indeed falls froma 
Heaven, but we poifon it by our own mifconduét ; to die is the 
a. of map, but to die with lingering anguith is generally his 

olly. 

' It is neceffary to that perfection of which our prefent ftate is 
capable, that the mind and’ body fhould both be kept in ac- 
tion; that neither the faculties of the one nor of the other be 
fuffered to grow lax or torpid for want of ufe; that neither 
health be purchafed by yoluntary fubmiffion to ignorance, nor ° 
knowledge cultivated at the expence of that health which muft 
enable it either to give pleafure to its pofleflor, or affiftance ta 
others. It is too frequently the pride of ftudents to defpife thofe 
amufements and recreations which give to the reft of mankind 
firength of limbs and cheerfulnefs of heart. Solitude and con; 
templation are indeed feldom confiftent with fuch ‘killin com- 
mon exercifes or {ports as is neceflary to make themi prattifed 
with delight: and no man is willing to do that of which the ne- 
ceflity is not prefling and immediate, when he knows that his 
aukwardnefs muft make him ridiculous. saan 


Ludere qui nefcit, campeftribus abjtinet armis, 
IndeStufque Pile Difcive, Tiochive quiefcit, ' 
Ne fpiffe rifum tollant impune Corona’. Hor. 


He that’s unskilful will not tofs a ball, 

Nor run, nor wreftle, for he fears the fall; 

He juttly fears to meet deferv’d difgrace, 

And that the ring will hifs the baffled afs.——CREECH, 


Thus 
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- *Thus the maa of learning is often refigned, almoft by his own 
feonfent, to langwor and pain; and while in the profecution of 
his ftudies he fuffers the wearinefs of labour, is fubjeét by hia 
courte of life to the maladies of idlenefs. , 

It was, perhaps, from the obfervation of this mifchievous 
omiffion in thofe who are employed about intellectual objets, 
that Locke has,.in his Syftem of Education, rirged the neceffity of 
a trade to men of all ranks and profeffions, that when the mind 
is weary with its proper tafk, it may be relaxed by a flighter at- 
tention to fome mechanical operation; and that while the vital 
functions are refufcitated and awakened by vigorous motion, the 
underftanding may be rettrained from that vagrance and diffipa- 
tion by which it relieves itfelf after a long intenfenefs of thought, 
anlefs fome allurement be prefented that may engage application 
without anxiety. 

Thete is fo little reaion for expecting frequent conformity te 
Locke’s precept, that it is not neceflary to enquire whether the 
Meo of mechanical arts might not give occafion to petty emu- 

ation and degenerate amibition; and whether, ifour divines and 
pliyficians were taught the lathe and the chizel, they would not 
think more of their tools than their books ; as Nero neglected the 
care of his empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly 
dangerous to be too myelr pleated with little things ; but whatis 
there which may not be perverted? Let us rememberhow much 
worfe employment might have been found for thofe hours which 
a manual occupation appears to engrofs; let us compute the 
profit with the lofs ; aad when we reflect how often a genius és 
allured from his ftudies, confider likewife, that perhaps by the 
fame attractions he is fometimes withheld from debauchery, or 
recalled from malice, from ambition, from envy, and from Iuft. 

Ihave always admired the wifdom of thofe by whom our fe- 
male education was inftituted: for having contrived, that every 
woman, of whatever condition, fhould be taught fome aris of 
manufacture, by which the vacuities of reclufe and domeftick lei- 
fure may be filled up, Thefe arts are more neceflary as the 
weaknefs of their fex and the general fyftem of life debar allies 
from many employments which, by diverfifying the .cireum- 
ftances ef men, preferve them from being cankered by the ruft 
of their own thoughts. iknow not how much of the virtue and 
happinefs of the world may be the confequence of this judicious 
regulation. Perhaps, the moft powerful fancy might be unable 
to figure the confufion and flaughter that would be produced by 
fo many piercing eyes and vivid underftandings, turned loofe at 
ence upon mankind, with no other bufinefs than to fparkle and 
intrigue, to perpJex and to deftroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within my obfervation 
a knot of miffes bnify at their needles, I confider myfelf as in the 
fchool of yirtue; and though I haye ne extraordinary fill ia 
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plain work and embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much fatisfaction as their governefs, becaufe .I regard them as 

roviding a fecurity againft the moft dangerous eninarers of the 
bul, by enabling themfelves to exclude idlenefs from their folie 
tary moments, and with idlenefs her attendant train of paffions, 
fancies, and chimeras, fears, forrows, and defires. Ovid and 
Cervantes will inform them that Love has no power but over 
thofe whom he catches unemployed ; and Hector, in the Iliad, 
when he fees Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, fends her 
for confolation to the loom and the diftaff. 

It is certain that any wild with or vain imagination never 
takes fuch firm poffeffion of the mind, as when it is found empty. 
-and unoccupied. ‘The old peripatetick principle, that Nature 
abhors a vacuum may be properly applied to the intellect, which 
will embrace any thing, however abfurd or criminal, rather than 
be wholly without an object. Perhaps every man may date the 
predominance of thofe defires that difturb his life and contamie 
nate his confcience, from fome unhappy hour when too much 
leifure expofed him to their incurfions ; for he has lived with 
Tittle obfervation either on himfelf or others, who does not know 
that to be ite is to be vicious. 


: ‘ : 
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Legitimumque fonum digitis callemus et aure——Hor. 


By fingers, or by ear, we numbers fcan.__E pI NSTON. 


O N E of the ancients has obferved, that the burthen of gos 
vernment is encreafed upon princes by the virtues of their 
immediate predeceflors. Itis, indeed, always dangerous to be 
placed in a ftate of unavoidable ¢omparifon with excellence, and 
the danger is ftill greater when that excellence is confecrated by 
death ; when envy and intereft ceafe to att againft it ; and thofe 
pafions by which it was at firft vilified and oppofed, now ftand 
in its defence, and turn their vehemence againft honeft emulas 
tion, ° 
He that fucceeds a celebrated writer, has the fame difficulties 
to encounter; he ftands under the fhade of exalted merit, ‘and 
is hindered froin rifing to his natural height, by the interception 
of thofe beams which fhould invigorate and quicken him. He 
applies to that attention which is already engaged, and unwilling 
to be drawn off from certain fatfsfaction: or perhaps toan atten- 
tion already wearied, and not to be recalled to the fame object. 
One 
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One of the old poets congratulates himfelf that he has the 
untrodden regions of Parnaffus before him, and that his gar~ 
land will be gathered from plantations which no writer had yet 
culled. But the imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all 
his diligence.can only hope to find a few flowers or branches 
untouched by his predeceffor, the refufe of contempt, or the 
omifions of negligence. The Macedonian conqueror, when he 
was once invited to hear a man that fung like a nightingale, ree 
plied with contempt, that he had heard the nightingale herfelf; 
and the fame treatment muift every man expe¢t whofe praife is 
that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midi of thefe difcouraging reflections, I am 
about to offer to my reader fome obfervations upoa Paradife 
Loft; and hope that, however I may fail below the illuftrious 
writer who has fo long dictated to the commonwealth of learns 
ing, my attempt may not be wholly ufelefs. There are, in 
every age, new errors to be rectified, aad new prejudices to be 
oppofed. Falfe tafte is always bufy to miflead thofe that are 
entering upon the regions of learning; and the traveller, un- 
certain of his way, and forfaken by the fun, will be pleafed to 
fee a fainter orb arife on the horizon, that may refcue him from 
total darknefs, though with weak and borrowed !uftre. 

Addifon, though he has confidered this poem under moft of 
the general topicks of criticifm, has barely touched upon the 
verfification ; not probably becaufe he thought the art of num- 
bers unworthy af it notice, for he knew with how minute 
attention the ancient criticks confidered the difpofition of fylla- 
bles, and had himfelf given hopes of fome metrical obfervations 
tipon the great Roman poet ; but being the firft who undertook 
to difplay the beauties, and point out the defects of Milton, 
he had many object at once before him, and paffed willingly 
over thofe which were moft barren of ideas, and required 
labour, rather than genius. 

Yet verfification, or the art of modulating his numbers, is 
indifpenfably neceffary to a poet. Every other power by whith 
the underftanding is enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, 
may be exercifed in profe. But the poet has this peculiar 
fuperiority, that to all the powers which the perfection of 
every other compofition can require, he adds the faculty of 
joining mufick with reafon, and of acting at once upon the 
fenfes and paflions. I fuppofe there are few who do not feel 
themfelves touched by poetical melody; and who will not 
confefs that they are more or lefs moved by the fame thoughts, 
as they are conveyed by different founds, and more affeted by 
the fame words in one order than in another. The perception 
of harmony is indeed conferred upon men in degrees very 
unequal, but there are none who do not perceive it, or to whom 
a regular feries of proportionate founds cannot give delight. 
“Vou. I. Qug In 
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In treating on the verfification of Milton, I am defirous to 
be generally underflood, and fhall therefore ftudioufly decline 
the dialect of grammarians; though, indeed, it is always dif- 
ficult, and fometimes {fcarcely poffible, to deliver the precepts 
of an art, without the terms by which the peculiar ideas of 
that art are exprefed, and which had not been invented but be- 
caufe the language already in ufe was infufficient. If therefore I 
fhall fometimes feem obfcure, it may be imputed to this volun- 
tary interdiction, and to a defire of avoiding that offence which 
is always given by unufual words. 

The heroick meafure of the Englifh language may be pro- 
perly confidered as pure or mixed. It is pure when the accent 
refts upon every jecond fyllable through the whole line. 


Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 
But who can béar the approach of cértain fate? 


DRYDEN, 


Here Love his golden fhafts employs, here lights 

His conftant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here, and revels; not in the bought fmile 

Of harlots, lovelefs, jéylefs, dnendéar’d.———M Ton. 


The accent may be obferved, in the fecond line of Dryden, and 
the fecond and fourth ef Milton, to repofe upon every fecond 
dyllable. © 

The repetition of this found or percuffion at equal times, is 
the moft complete harmony of which a fingle verfe is capable) 
and fhould therefore be exactly kept in difliches, and generally 
in the laft line of a paragraph, that the ear may reft without 
any denfe of imperfection. 

But, to preferve the feries of founds untranfpofed in a long 
compofition, is not only very difficult, but tirefome and dil- 
putting; for we are foon wearied with the perpetual recurrence 
of the fame cadence. WNeceflity has therefore. enforced. the 
mixed meafure, in which fome variation of the accents is al- 
lowed; this, though it always injures the harmony of the line 
confidered by itfelf, yet compentates the lofs by relieving us 
from the continual tyranny of the fame found, and make us 
more fenfible of the harmony of the pure meafure. 

Of thefe mixed numbers every poet affords us innumerable 
initances; and Milton feldom has two pure lines together, as 


will appear if any of his paragraphs be read with attention 
merely to the mulick, 


Thus at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both ftood, 
30th turn'd, and under open fky ador’d 
The God that made both fky, air, earth, and heav’n, 
Which they beheid: the moon’s refplendert globe, 
t And flarry poles thus alfo mad’ fi the night, 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day, 
t which 
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Which we in our appointed work employ'd 
Have finifh’d, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the croron of all our blifs 
Ordain’d by thee, and this delicious place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and'uncrop’d falls to the ground; 
But thou haft promis’d from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who fhall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep. 


In this paffage it will be at firft obferved, that all the lines 
are not equally harmonious, and upon a nearer examination it 
will be found, that only the fifth and ninth lines are regular, 
and the reft are more or lefs licentious with refpect to the ac- 
cent. In fome the accent is equally upon two fyllables. toge- 
ther, and in both ftrong. As— 


Thus at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both fteod, 
Both turd, and under open fky ador’d 
The God that made both fky, air, earth, and heay’n. 


In others the accent is equally upon two fyllables, but upon 
both weak. 


—_—__——-a race 
To fill the earth, who fhall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs ee both when we wake, 
Jind when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep. 


In the firft pair of fyllables the accent may deviate from the rie 
gour of exactnefs, without any unpleafing diminution of har- 
mony, as may be obferved in the lines:already cited, and more 
remarkably in this— 


Thou alfo mad’ft the night, j 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day. 


But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllables, which may be 
confidered as arbitrary, a poet who, not having the invention 
or knowledge of Milton, bas more need to allure his audience 
by mufical cadences, fhould {eldom fuffer more than one aber- 
ration from the rule in any fing!e verte. 

There are two lines in this paflage more remarkably unhare 
monious : 

This delicious place, 

For us too large; were thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncrop’d fa//s to the ground. 


Here the third pair of fyllables in the firft, and fourth part in 
the fecond verfe, have their accents retrograde or inverted ; the 
firit fyllable being ftrong or acute, and the fecond weak. ‘The 

eZ detriment 
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detriment which the meafure fuffers by this inverfion of the ac- 
cents is fometimes lefs perceptible, when the verfes are carried 
one into fanother, but is remarkably {triking in this places 
where the vicious verfe concludes a period ; and is yet more of- 
fenfive in rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow of every 
fingle line. This will appear by reading a couplet, in which 
Cowley, an author not fufficiently ftudious of harmony, has 
committed the fame fault : 

his harmlefs life 


Does with fubftantial bleffednefs abound, 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 


In thefe the law of metre is very grofsly violated by mingling 
combinations of found direétly oppofite to each other, as Mil- 
ton expreffes in his fonnet, by committing Jbort and long, and 
fetting one part of the meafure at variance with the reft. The 
ancients, who had a language more capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of verfe, the Iambick, confifting of fhort and 
long fyllables alternately, from which our heroick meafure is 
derived, and the Trochaick, confifting in a like alternation of 
long and fhort. Thefe were confidered as oppofites, and con- 
veyed the contrary images of fpeed and flownefs; to confound 
them, therefore, as in thefe lines, is to deviate from the efta- 
blifhed practice. But where the fenfes are to judge, autho- 
rity is not neceffary, the ear is fufficient to deteét diffonance, 
nor fhould I have fought auxiliaries on fuch an occafion againit 
any name but that of Milton. 


Nuns. 87. TUESDAY, January 15, 1751. 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinofus, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferus eft, ut non mitefcere poffit, 

Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem,-———Hor. 
The flave to envy, anger, wine, or love, 

The wretch of floth, its excellence fhall prove; 
Fiercenefs itfelf fhall hear its rage away, 

When lift’ning calmly to th’ inftruétive lay—Francis, 


HAT few things are fo liberally beftowed, or {quandered 
with fo little effect, as good advice, has been generally 
obferved ; and many fage pofitions have been advanced concern- 
ing the reafons of this complaint, and the means of removing 
Sten patids indeed an important and noble enquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happinefs of life, if every man could 
conform to the right as foon as he was fhown it, 
This 


“ 
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This perverfe neglect of the moft falutary precepts, and flub- 
born refiftance of the moft pathetick perfuafion, is ufually im- 
puted to him by whom the counfel is received; and we often 
hear it mentioned as a fign of hopelefs depravity, that though 
good advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themfelves to have quicker fagacity and 
deeper penetration, have found out, that the inefficacy of ad- 
vice is ufually the fault of the counfellor, and rules have been 
laid down, by which this important duty may be fuccefsfully 
performed; we are directed by what tokens to difcover the fa- 
vourable moment at which the heart is difpofed for the opera- 
tion of truth and reafon, with what addreis to adminifter, and 
with what vehicles to difguife the catharticks of the fil. 

But, notwithftanding this {pecious expedient, we find the 
world yet in the fame ftate; advice is ftill given, but {till re- 
ceived with difguft; nor has it appeared that the bitternefs of 
the medicine has been yet abated, or its power increaicd, by 
any methods of preparing it. 

If weconfider the manner in which thofe who affume the 
office of directing the conduct of others execute their undertak- 
ing, it will not be very wonderful that their labours, however 
zealous or affectionate, are frequently ufelefs. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given? A few general maxims, en- 
forced with vehemence and inculcated with importunity, but 
failing for want of particular reference and immediate appli- 
cation. 

It is not often that any man can have fo much knowledge of 
another, as is neceflary to make inflruction ufeful. We are 
fometimes not ourfelves confcious of the original motives of our 
actions, and when we know them, our firft care is to hide thena 
from the fight of others, and often from thofe mott diligently, 
whofe fuperiority either of power or underftanding may intitle 
them to infpect our lives; it is therefore very probable that he 
who endeavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, miftakes 
their caufe ; and that his prefcriptions avail nothing, becaufe he 
knows not which of the paffions or defires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appearance of fupe- 
riority, can never be very grateful, even when it is moit necei- 
fary or moft judicious. But for the fame reafon every one is 
eager to inftrué his neighbours. To be wife or to be virtuous, 
is to buy dignity and importance at a high price; but when no-~ 
thing is neceflary to elevation but detection of the follies or the 
faults of others, no man is fo infentible to the voice of tame a3 
to linger on the ground. 


Tentanda via eft, qua me quoque poffim 
Tollere humo, victorque virdm volitare per or2.—~-—~Vize, 


‘New ways I muft attempt, my groveling name 
To raife aloft, and wing my flight to fame. Drryors. 


Vanity 
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Vanity is fo frequently the apparent motive of advice, that 
we, for the moft part, fummon our powers to oppofe it with- 
out any very accurate enquiry whether it is right. It is fuffie 
cient that another is growing great in his own eyes at our ex 
pence, and affumes authority over us without our permiffion ; 
for many would contentedly fufier the confequences of their 
own miftakes, rather than the infolence of him who triumphs as 
their deliverer. 

It is, indeed, feldom found that any advantages are enjoyed 
with that moderation which the uncertainty of all human. good 
fo powerfully enforces; and therefore the advifer may juftly 
fufpect, that he has inflamed the oppofition which he laments 
by arrogance and fupercilioufnefs. He may fufpect, but needs 
not haftily to condemn himielf, for he can rarely be certain 
that the fofteft language, or the moft humble diffidence, would 
have efcaped refentment; fince fcarcely any degree of circum- 
fpection can prevent or obviate the rage with which the floth- 
ful, the impotent, and the unfuccefsful, vent their difcontent 
upon thofe that excel them. Modefty itfelf, if it is praifed, 
will be envied; and there are minds fo impatient of inferiority 
that their gratitude is a fpecies of revenge, and they return 
benefits, not becaufe recompence is a pleafure, but becaufe 
obligation is a pain. 

The number of thofe whom the love of themfelves has thus 
far corrupted, 1s perhaps not great; but there are few fo free 
from vanity, as not to dictate to thofe who will hear their in- 
ftructions, with a vifible fenfe of their own beneficence; and 
few to whom it is not unpleafing to receive documents, howe- 
ver tenderly and cautioufly delivered, or who are not willing to 
raife themfelves from pupillage, by difputing the propofitions 
of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonfus of Arragon, that 
«ead couafellors are fafe/t. The grave puts an end to flattery 
and artifice, and the information that we receive from books is 
pure from intereft, fear, or ambition. Dead counfellors are 
likewife moft inftructive ; becaufe they are heard with patience 
and with reverence. We are not unwilling to believe that man 
wifer than ourfelves, from whofe abilities we may receive ad- 
vantage, without any danger of rivalry or oppofition, and who 
affords us the light of his experience, without hurting our eyes 
by flafhes of infolence. 

By the confultation of books, whether of dead or living 
quthors, many temptations to petulance and oppofition, which 
occur in oral conference, are avoided. An author cannot obe 
trude his advice unafked, nor can be often fufpected of any 
malignant intcntion to infult his readers with his knowledge or 
his wit. Yet fo prevalent is the habit of comparing ourtelves 
with others, whilc they remain within the reach of our pafiions, 

that 
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that books are feldom read with complete impartiality, but by 
thofe from whom the writer is placed at fuch a diftance that 
his life or death is indifferent. 

We fee that volumes may be perufed, and perufed with 
attention, to little effect; and that maxims of prudence, or 
principles of virtue, may be treafured in the memory without 
influencing the conduct. Of the numbers that pafs théir lives 
among books, very few read to be made wifer or better, apply 
any general reproof of vice to themfelves, or try their own 
manners by axioms of juftice. They purpofe either to confume 
thofe hours for which they can find no other amufement, to 
gain or preferve that refpeét which learning has always ob- 
tained; or to gratify their curiofity with knowledge, which, 
like treafures buried and forgotten, is of no ufe to others or 
themfelves. 

¢ The preacher,’ fays a French author, may fpend an hour in 
* explaining and enforcing a precept of religion, without feel- 
“ ing any impreffion from his own performance, becaufe he may 
* have, no further defign than to fill up his hour,’ A ftudent 
may eafily exhauft his life in comparing divines and moralifts, 
without any practical regard to morality or religion; he may 
be learning, not to live, but to reafon; he may regard only 
the elegance of ftyle, juftnefs of argument, and accuracy of 
method; and may enable himfelf to criticife with judgment, 
and difpute with fubtilty, while the chief ufe of his volumes 
is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and his life is unre- 
formed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus frequently defeated by 
.pride, obitinacy, or folly, we are not allowed to defert them ; 
for whoever can furnifh arms which they hitherto have not 
employed, may enable them to gain fome hearts which would 
have refifted any other method of attack. Every man of ge- 
nius has fome arts of fixing the attention peculiar to himfelf, 
by which, honeftly exerted, he may benefit mankind; for the 
arguments for purity of life fail of their due influence, not be- 
caufe they have been confidered and confuted, but becaufe they 
have been paffed- over without confideration. ‘To the pofition 
of Tully, that if Virtue could be feen, the mutt be loved, may 
be added, that if Truth could be heard; fhe mutt be obeyed. | 


Nunez, 
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Cum tabulis animum cenforis fumet honefti: 
Audebit quecunque minus fplendoris habebunt, 
Aut fine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant, 


Et verfentur adhuc intra penetralia vefte. Hor. 


But he that hath a curious piece defign’d, 

When he begins muft take a cenfor’s mind, 

Severe and-honeft; and what words appear 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear } 
The weighty fenfe, nor.worth:the reader’s care, 
Shake off; tho’ ftubborn they are loth to move, 

And tho’ we fancy, dearly tho’ we love. —-—-CREECH. 


¢‘ -WAHERE is no reputation for genius,’ fays Quintillian, ‘te 

* be gained by writing on things which, however necef- 
* fary, have little {plendor or fhew. ~The height of a building 
*-attraéts the eye, but the foundations lie without regard. Yet 
* fince there is not any way to the top of {fcience, but from the 
* loweft parts, I fhall think.nothing unconnected with the art of 
* oratory, which-he that wants cannot be.an orator.’ 

Confirmed and animated by this illuftrious precedent, I fhall 
continue my enquiries into Milton’s art of verfification.. Since, 
however minute the employment may appear, of analyfing lines 
into fyllables, and whatever ridicule: may be incurred by a.folemn 
deliberation upon. accents and .paufes, itis certain, that without 
this petty knowledge no man can be a poet; and that from. the 
proper difpofition of fingle founds refults that harmony that adds 
force to reafon, and gives grace to fublimity; that fhackles at- 
tention, and governs paflions. 

That verfe may be melodious and pleafing, it is neceflary, 
not only that the words be fo ranged as that the accent may fall 
in its proper place, but that the tyllables themfelves be fo cho- 
fen as to flow {moothly into. one another, ‘This is to be effect. 
ed by a proportionate mixture of vowels and.confonants, and 
by tempering the mute confonants with liquids and femivowels, 
The Hebrew Grammarians have obferved, that it is impoffible 
to pronounce two confonants without the intervention of a vowel, 
or without fome emiffion of the breath between one and the 
other; thisis longer and more perceptible, as the founds of the 
confonants are lefs harmonically conjoined, and, by confequence, 
the flow of the verfe is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that ailine of monofyllables is al- 
ways harfh. This, with regard to our language, is evidently 
true, not becaufe monofyllables cannot compofe harmony, but 

becaule 
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becaufe our monofyllables being of Teutonick original, or formed 
by contraétion, commonly begin and end with confonants. As— 


Every lower faculty 
Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fey fmell, touch, tafle. 


The difference of harmony arifing principally from the collo- 
cation of vowels and confonants, will be fuificiently conceived by 
attending to the following paflages : 


immortal Amarant—there grows 

And flow’rs aloft, fhading the fount of life, 

And wher the river of blifs through midft of Heaven 
Rolls Ver Elyfian flow’ rs her amber fiream ; 

With thefe that never fade, the {pirits elect. 

Bind their refplendent locks inwreathed with beams. 


The fame comparifon that I propofe to be made between the 
fourth and fixth verfes of this paflage, may be repeated between 
the laft lines of the following quotations + 


Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinthy with rich in-lay 
Booider'd the ground, more colour’d than with ffone 
OF coftlieft emblem. 


Here in clofe recefs, 
With flowers, garlands, and fweet-fmelling herbs, 
Efpoufed Eve firft deck'd her nuptial bed; 
And heav'nly choirs the hymencan fung. ~ 


Milton, whofe ear had been accuftomed, not only to the mus 
fick of the ancient tongues, which, however vitiated by our pro 
nunciation, excel all that are now in ufe, but to the foftnefs of 
the Italian, the moft mellifluous of all modern poetry, feems 
fully convinced of the unfitnefs of our language for {mooth ver- 
fification, and istherefore pleafed with an opportunity of calling 
in a fofter word to his affiftance; for this reafon, and I believe 
for this only, he fometimes indulges himfelf in a long feries of 
proper names, and introduces them where they add little but mus 
fick to his poem. , 


—— The richer feat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unfpoil’d 
Guiana, whofe great city Gerion's fons 
all El Dorado, 


The moon—The Tufcan artift views 
At evening from the top of Fefole 
Or in Valdarno, to defcry new lands—— 


He has indeed been more attentive to his fyllables than to his 
ticcents, and dees not often offend by collifions of confonants, 
Vou. I. Rr or 
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or openings of vowels upon each other, at leaft not more ofter 
than other writers who have had lefs important or complicated 
fubjects to take off their care ftom the cadence of their lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton’s verfification, compared with 
that of later poets, is the elifion of one vowel before another, or 
the fuppreilion of the lait fyllable of a word ending with a vowel, 
when a vewel begins the following word. As— 


Knowledge 
Oppreties elfe with furfeit, and foon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind. 


This licence, though now difufed in Englifh poety, was prac- 
tifed by our old writers, and is allowed in many other languages, 
ancient and modern ; and therefore the criticks on Paradife Loft 
have, without much deliberation, commended Milton for con- 
tinuing it. But one language cannot communicate its rules to 
another. We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of 
the ancients, the double clofe of the Italians, and the alex- 
andrine of the French; and the elifion of vowels, however 
graceful it may feem to other nations, may be very unfuitable to 
the genius of the Enzlifl: tongue. { 

There is reafon to believe that we have negligently loft part of 
our vowels, and that the filent e which our anceflors added to 
moit of our monofyllables, was once vocal. By this detruncation 
of our fyllables, our language is overftocked with confonants, 
and it is more neceflary to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore feems to have fomewhat miftaken the nature 
of our language, of which the chief defe& is ruggednefs and af- 
perity, and has left our harfh cadences yet harfher. But his 
clifions are not all equally to be cenfured; in fome fyllables they 
may be allowed; and perhaps in a few may be fafely imitated. 
The abfcitlion of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it is ftrong- 


ly founded, and makes, with its aflociate confonant, a full and 
audible fyllable. 


—What he gives, 
Spiritual, may to pureft fpirits be found, 

No ingrateful food, and food alike thefe pure 
Intelligential fubftances require. 


Fruits——Hefperian fables true, 
If true, here on/y, and of delicious tafte. 


Evening now approach’d, 
For we haye alo our evening and our morn. 


: Of guefts he makesthem flaves, 
» Inhofpitas/y, and kiils their infant males, 
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_ And vital Virzve infus’d, and vital warmth 
‘Throughout the fluid mats. 


God made ¢hee of choice his own, and of his owa 
To ferye him. 


I believe every reader will agree that in all thofe paflages, 
though not equally in all, the mufick is injured, and in tome the 
meaning ob{cured, ‘Chere are other lines in which the vowel is 
cut off, but it is fo faintly pronounced in common {peech, that 
the lofs of it in poetry is icarcely perceived; and therefore fuch 
compliance with the meafure may be allowed. 


Nature breeds 
Perverfe.all monftrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominad/e, inatterad/e; and worfe 
Than fables yet have feign’d 


From the fhore 

They view’d the vaft immenfurabdle abyfs. * 
Impenetrasé, impal’d with circling fire. 
To none comrauricad/e in earth or heay’n. 


Yet even thefe contractions encreafe the roughnefs of a lan- 
guage too rough already; and though in long poems they may 
be fometimes fuffered, it never can be faulty to forbear them. 


Milton frequently ufes in his poems the hypermetrical or re~ 
dundant line of eleven fyllables. 


Thus it fhall befall 

Him who to worth in woman over trufting 
Lets her will rule 
T alfo err’d in oyver-much admirinz. 


Verfes of this kind occur almoft in every page; but though 
they are not unpleafing or diffonant, they ought not to be ad« 
mitted into heroick poetry, fince the narrow limits of our lan- 
guage allow us no other diftinction of epick and tragick meas 
dures, than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will the 
terminations of the dramatick lines, and bringing them by that 
relaxation of metrical rigour nearer to profe. 


Nometso.” PUESDAY, Jan--22, 1751. 


Dulce eft decipere in loco.——Hor. 
Wifdom at proper times is well forgot. 


OCKE, whom there is no reafon to fufpect of being a fae 
vourer of idlenefs or libertinifm, has advanced, that who- 

ever hopes to employ any part of his time with. efficacy and vi- 
Kir 2 gour, 
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gour, mutt allow fome of it to pafs in trifles. It is beyond the 
powers of humanity to fpenda whole life in profound ftudy and 
inten{fe meditation, and the moft rigorous exacters of induftry 
and jeriouinefs have appointed hours for relaxation and amute- 
ment. , 

It is certain, that, with or without our confent, many of the 
few moments allotted us will flide imperceptibly away, and that 
the mind will break from confinement to its {tated tafk, into fud- 
den excurfions. Severe and connected attention is preferved but 
for a fhort time ; and when a man fhuts himielf up in his clofet, 
and bends his thoughts to the difcuffion of any abitrufe queftion, 
he will find his faculties continually flealing away to more plea- 
fing entertainments. He often perceives himielf tran{ported, 
he’ knows not how, to diftant tracts of thought; and return to 
his firft object as from a dream, without knowing when he for- 
fook it, or how long he has been abftracted from it. 

It has been obferved, that the moft ftudious are not always 
the moft learned. ‘There is, indeed no great difficulty in dif- 
covering that this difference of proficiency may arife trom the 
difference of intelletual powers, of the choice of books, or the 
convenience of information. But I believe it likewife frequently 
happens, that the moft reclufe are not the moft vigorous profe- 
cutors of fludy. Many impofe upon the world, and many upon 
themfelves by an appearance of fevere and exemplary diligence ; 
when they, in reality, give themfelves up to the luxury of fancy, 
pleafe their minds with regulating the paft, or planning out the 
future ; place themfelves at will in varied fituations of happinefs, 
and flumber away their days in voluntary vifions, In the jour- 
ney of life fome are left behind becaule they are naturally feeble 
and flow ; fome becaufe they mifs the way ; and many becaufe 
they leave it by choice, and inftead of preffing onward with a 
fteady pace, delight themfelves with momentary deviations, 
turn afide to pluck every flower, and repofe in every fhade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whofe bufinefs is to think, 
than to have jearned the art of regaling his mind with thofe airy 
gratiacations.. Other vices or follies are reftrained by fear, re- 
formed by admonition, or rejected by the conviction which the 
comparifon of our conduct with that of others may in time pro- 
duce, But this invifible riot of the mind, this fecret prodigality 
of being, is fecure from deteétion, and fearlefs of reproach. The 
dreamer retires to his apartments, {huts out the cares and inter- 
ruptions of mankind, andabandons himfelf to his own fancy.; 
new worlds rife uj before him, one image is followed by ano- 
ther, and a long fucceffion of delights dances round him. He is 
a: iati called back to life by nature, or by cuflom, and enters 
peevifh into fociety becaufe he cannot model it to his own will, 
He returns from his idle excurfions with the afperity, though 
not with the knowledge, of a ftudent, and haflens again to the 

fame 
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fame felicity with thé eagernefs of a man bent upon the ad- 
vapcement of fome favourite icience. ‘Che infatuation {trengthe 
ens by degrees, and, like the poifon of opiates, weakens his 
powers, without any external {ymptom of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that thefe hypocr’tes of learning are in 
time dete¢ted, and convinced by difgrace and difappointment 
of the difference between the labour of thought, and the {port 
of mufing. But this difcovery is often not made till it is too late 
to recover the time that has been fooled away. ‘A thoufand 
accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to a more early fenfe of 
their danger and their fhame. But they who are convinced of 
the necetlity of breaking from this habitual drowfinefs, too 
often relapie in {pite of their refolution; for thefe ideal fedu- 
cers are always near, and neither any particularity of time nor 
place is neceflary to their influence; they invade the foul with- 
out warning, and have often charmed down refiftance before 
their approach is perceived or fufpected. 

This captivity, however, it is neceflary for every man to 
break, who has any defire to be wife or ufeful, to pats his life 
with the efteem of others, or to look back with fatistaction from 
his old age upon his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, 
he muft find the means of flying from himielf; he mutt, i in op- 
pofition to the Stoick precept, teach his datas to fix % Upon eX- 
ternal things; he muft adopt the joys and the pains of others, 
and excite in his mind the want of focial pleafures and amicable 
communication. 

Tt is, perhaps, not impoffible to promote the cure of this 

mental malady, by clofe application to fome new ftudy which 
may pour in trefh ideas, and keep curiofity in perpetual mo- 
tion. But ftudy requires folitude, and folitude is a {tate dan- 
gerous to thofe who are too much accuftomed to tink into theme 
telves. Active employment, or publick pleafure, is generally 
a neceflary part of this intellectual regimen, without which, 
though fome remiffion may be obtained, a complete cure will 
fcarcely be effected. 
_ This is a formidable and obttinate difeafe of the intell lect, of 
which, when it has once become radicated by time, the remedy 
is one of the hardeft tafks of reafon and of virtue. Its flightedt 
attacks, therefore, fhould be watchfully oppofed; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotick infection beginning to jeize him, 
fhould turn his whole attention againft it, and check it at the 
firtt difcovery by proper counteraction, 

The great rejolution to be formed, when happinefe and virtue 


are thus formidably invade d, pew . no‘ part of life be nas in 


a itate of neutrality or indifference ; but that fome pleature be 
found for every moment that is not devoted to labour; and 
that, whenever the necetl. y bulinels ot life grows irefore or 


difgnfting, an immediate trantition be made to divertion and 
galety. 
After 
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After the exercifes which the health of the body requires, and 
which have themfelves a natural tendency to actuate and invi- 
gorate the mind, the moft eligible amufement of a rational be- 
ing feems to be that interchange of thoughts which is practifed 
in free and eafy converfation; where fufpicion is bamifhed by 
experience, and emulation by benevolence; where every man 
{peaks with no other reftraint than unwillingnefs to offend, and 
hears with no other difpofition than defire to be pleated. 

There muft be a time in which every man trifles; and the 
only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle in company or 
alone. To join profit with pleafure, has been an old precept 
among men who have had very different conceptions of profit. 
All have agreed that our amufements fhould not terminate 
wholly in the prefent moment, but contribute more or lefs to 
future advantage. He that amufes himfelf among well choien 
companions, can fcarcely fail to receive, frem the moft careleds 
and obftreperous merriment which virtue can allow, fome ufe- 
ful hints; nor can converfe on the moft familiar topicks, with- 
out fome cafual information. The loofe iparkles of thoughtlefs 
wit may give new light to the mind, and the gay contention 
for paradoxical pofitions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which thofe friendfhips that give happi- 
nefs or confolation, relief or fecurity, are generally formed. 
A wife and good man is never fo amiable as in his unbended 
and familiar intervals. Heroick generofity, or philcfophical 
difcoveries, may compel veneration and refpect, but love al- 
ways implies fome kind of natural or voluntary equality, -and 
is only to be excited by that levity and cheerfulnefs which dif- 
encumbers all minds from awe and folicitude, invites the mo- 
deft to freedom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. This 
ealy gaiety is certain to pleafe, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it; if our fuperiors defcend from their eleva- 
tion, we love them for leffening the diftance at which we are 
placed below them; and inferiors, from whom we can receive 
no lafting advantage, will always keep our affections while their 
fprightlinefs and mirth contribute to our pleafure. 

Every man finds himfelf differently affected by the fight of 
fortreffes of war, and palaces of pleafure; we look on the 
height and (trength of the bulwarks with a kind of gloomy fa- 
tisfaction, for we cannot think of defence without admitting 
images of danger; but we range delighted and jocund through 
the gay apartments of the palace, becaufe nothing is imprefied 
by them on the mind but joy and feflivity. Such is the dif- 
ference between great and amiable characters ; with protectors 
we are fafe, with companions we are happy. 


Numea. 
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Nums. 90. SATURDAY, Jan. 26, 1751. 


In tenui labor, ‘VIRG. 


What toil in flender things! 


| fs is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of literature 
without failing either to pleafe or inftrué. Too much 
nicety of detail difguils the greateft part of readers; and to 
throw a multitude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
down rules of extenfive comprehenfion, 1s to common under= 
flandings of little ufe. They who undertake thefe fubjects are 
therefore always in danger, as one or other inconvenience 
arifes to their imagination, of frighting us with rugged {fcience, 
or amufing us with empty found. 

In criticifing the work of Milton, there is, indeed, opportu 
nity to interfperfe paffages that can hardly fail to relieve the 
languors of attention; and fince, in examining the variety and 
choice of the paufes with which he has diverfified his numbers, 
it will be neceflary to exhibit the lines in which they are to be 
found, perhaps the remarks may be well compenfated by the 
examples, and the irkfomenefs of grammatical difquifitions 
fomewhat alleviated. 

Milton formed his fcheme of verfification by the poets of 
Greece and Rome, whom he propofed to himielf for his mo- 
dels, fo far as the difference of his language from theirs would 
permit the imitation. There are indeed many inconveniencies 
infeparable from our heroick meafure compared with that of 
Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, which it is no reproach 
to Milton not to have overcome, becaufe they are in their own 
nature infuperable ; but againft which he has ftruggled with fo 
much art and diligence, that he may at leaft be faid to have 
deferved fuccefs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confidered as confifting 
of fifteen fyllables, fo melodioufly difpofed, that as every one 
knows who has examined the poetical authors, very pleafing and 
fonorous lyrick meafures are formed from the fragments of the 
heroick. It is, indeed, fcarce poffible to break them in fuch 
a manner but that iaveaias etiam disjecti membra poete, fome har- 
mony will ftill remain, and the due proportions of found will 
always be difcovered. ‘This meafure therefore allowed great 

variety of paufes, and great liberties of connecting one verfe 

’ with another, becaufe wherever the line was interrupted, either 
part fingly was mufical, But the ancients feem to have con- 
fined this privilege to hexameters; for in their other meafures, 
though longer than the Englifh heroick, thofe who wrote after 
the 
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the refinements of verfification, venture fo feldom to change 
their pauies, that every variation may be fuppofed rather a 
compliance with neceffity than the choice of judgment. 

Milton was conftrained within the narrow limits of a meae 
fure not very harmonious in the utmoft perfection ; the fingle 
parts, therefore, into which it was to be fometimes broken by 
paufes, were in danger of lofing the very form of verfe. This 
has, perhaps, notwithitanding all his care, fometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical meafures, no part of a 
verfe ought to be fo feparated trom the reft as not to remain 
ftill more harmonious than profe, or to fhew, by the difpofi- 
tion of the tones, that it is part of averfe. This rule in the 
old hexameter might be eatily obferved, but in Englifh will 
very frequently be in danger of violation; for the order and 
regularity of accents cannot well be perceived in a fucceffion of 
fewer than three fyllables, which will confine the Englith poet 
to only five paufes; it being fuppofed that, when he conneéts 
one line with another, he fhould never make a full paufe at lefs 
diftance than that of three fyllables from the beginning or end 
of a verfe. 

That this rule fhlould be univerfally and indifpenfably efta- 
blifhed, perhaps cannot be granted ; fomething may be allowed 
to variety, and fomething to the adaptation of the numbers to 
the fubject; but it will be found generally neceffary, and the 
ear will feldom fail to fuffer by its neglect. 

Thus when a fingle fyllable is cut. off from the reft, it muft 
either be united to the line with which the fenfe conneéts it, or 
be founded alone, If it be united to the other line, it corrupts 
its harmony; if disjoined, it muft ftand alone, and with re- 
gard to mulick be furperfluous; for there is no harmony in a 
fingle found, becaufe it has no proportion to another, 


Hypocrites aufterely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome, leaves free to all. 


When two fyllables likewife are abfcinded from the reft, 
they evidently want fome affociate founds to make them har- 
monious. 


Eyes 
more wakeful than to drouze, 
Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paft’ral reed, 
Of Hermes, or his. opiate rod. -Meanwhile 

To re-falute the world with facred light 
Leucothea wak’d. 


He ended, and the fun gave fignal hich 
To the bright minifter that watch’d: he dlew 
Mis trumpet. 


Firkt 
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Firft in the eaft his glorious lamp was feen, 
Regent of day; and all th’ horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav’n’s high road; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc’d, 
Shedding, {weet influence’, © 


The fame defect is perceived in the following line, where 
‘the paule is at the fecond fyllable from the beginning. 


4 The race 
OF that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, ’till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice; nor could the mufe defend 
Her fon. So fall not thou, who thee implores. 


When the paufe falls upon the third fyllable or the feventh, 
the harmony is better preferved; but as the third and feventh 
are weak fyllables, the period leaves the ear unfatisfied, and in 
‘expectation of the remaining part of the verfe. 


He, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanauifh’d, rolling in the fiery gulph 
om Confounded though immorva/, But his doom 
Referv’d him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of loft happinefs and lafting pain 
Torments Aim. 


God——-—-with frequent intercourfe, 
‘Thither will fend his winged meflengers 
‘On errands of fupernal grace. So fung 

_ The glorious train afcending, 


Tt may be, I think, eftablifhed as a rule, that a paufe which 
‘concludes a period fhould be made for the moft part upon a 
ftrong fyllable, as the fourth and fixth; but thofe paufes which 
‘only {uipend the fenfe may be placed upon the weaker. Thus 
the reft in the third line of the firft paffage fatisfies the ear 
better than in the fourth, and the clofe of the fecond quotation 


better than of the third. , 
The evil foon 
Drawn ba¢k, redounded (as a flood} on thofe 
From whom it /pruny; impoffible to mix 
With bleffedne/s. 


“What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. 


The paths and bow’rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with eafe as wide 
As we need walls, till younger hands ere long 
Affitt ws. 
Vol. Ss The 
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The reft in the fifth place has the fame inconvenience as it 
the feventh and third, that the fyllable is weak. 


Beaft now with beaft ’’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fifh with fith, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour’d each other: nor ftood much in awe 

Of man, but fled Ain, or with countenance grim, 
Glar’d on him pafsing. 


The nobleft.and moft majeftick paufes which our verfifica- 
tion admits, are upon the fourth and fixth fyllables ; which are 
both ftrongly founded in a pure and regular verfe, and at ei- 
ther of which the line is fo divided, that both members partie. 
cipate of harmony. 


But now at Jaft the facred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 
Shcots far into the bofom of dim night . 
A glimmering dew: here nature firft begins 
Her fartheit verge, and chaos to retire. 


But far above all others, if I can give any credit to my own 
ear, is the reft upon the fixth fyllable, which taking in a com- 
plete compafs of found, fuch as is fufficient to conftitute one 
of our lyrick meafures, makes a full and folemn clofe. Some 
pafiages which conclude at this ftop, I could never read withs 
out iome {trong emotions of delight or admiration. 


Refore the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 
Thou with the eternal wifdom didft converfe, 
Wifdom thy fifter; and with her didft play 
In prefence of the Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy celeftial ng. 


Or other worlds they feem’d, or happy ifles, 
Like thefe He{perian gardens fam’d of old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow’ry vales, 
Thrice happy ifles! But who dwelt happy there, 
He ftaid not to inguire. 


Be blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oveb fince, perhaps 
When God defcended, and, perhaps, once more 
To found at general doom. 


If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard to the 
pautes and flow of hts verfes into each other, it will appear, 
that he has performed all that our language would admit; and 
the comparifon of his numbers with thofe who have cultivated 
the fame manner of writing, will fhow that he excelled as much 
in the lower as the higher parts of his art, and that his {kill in 
harmony was not le{s than his invention or his learning. 


Numeg. 
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Noms. 91. TUESDAY, January 29, 1751. 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, . 
Expertus metuit. Hor. 


To court the great ones, and to footh their pride, 
Seems a fweet tafk to thofe that never tried ; 
But thofe that have, know well that danger’s near—————CREECH, 


HE Sciences having long feen their votaries labouring for 

the benefit of mankind without reward, put up their pe- 

tition to Jupiter for a more equitable diftribution of riches and 

honours. Jupiter was moved at their complaints, and touch- 

ed with the approaching miferies of men; whom the Sciences, 

wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threatening to 

forfake ; and who would have been reduced by their departure 

to feed in dens upon the maft of trees, to hunt their prey in 

deferts, and to perifh under the paws of animals itronger and 
fiercer than themfelves. 

A fynod of the celeftials was therefore convened, in which it 
was refolved, that Patronage fhould defcend to the affiftance of 
the Sciences. Patronage was the daughter of Aftrea, by a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the fchool of Truth, 
by the goddefies, whom fhe was now appointed to protect. She 
had from her mother that dignity of afpeét, which {truck terror 
into falfe merit; and from her miftrefs that referve which made 
her only acceffible to thofe whom the Sciences brought into her 
prefence. 

She came down, with the general acclamation of all the 
powers that favour learning. Hope danced before her, and 
Liberality ftood at her fide, ready to fcatter by her direction 
the gifts which Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
fupply. As fhe advanced towards Parnaflus, the cloud which 
hed long hurg over it, was immediately difpelled. The 
fhades, before withered with drought, fpread their original 
verdure, and the flowers that had languifhed with chilnets 
brightened their colours, and invigorated their feents; the 
Mufes tuned their harps and exerted their voices; and all the 
concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 

On Parnaffus fhe fixed her refidence, in a palace raifed by 
the Sciences, and adorned with whatever could delight the eye, 
elevate the imagination, or enlarge the underitanding, Here 
fhe difperfed the gifts of Fortune with the impartiality of Jut- 
tice, and the difcernment of Truth. Her gate ftood always 
open, and Hope fat at the portal, inviting to entrance all whom 
the Sciences numbered in their train. ‘The court was therefore 
thronged with innumerable multitudes, of whom, though 
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many returned difappointed, feldom any had confidence to come 
plain; for Patronage was known to neglect few, but for want 
of the due claims to her regard. ‘Thofe, therefore, who had 
folicited her favour withdrew from publick notice; and either 
diverted their attention to meaner employments, or endea- 
voured to fupply their deficiencies by clofer application. 

In time, however, the number of thofe who had mifcarried 
in their pretentions grew fo great, that they became lefs 
afhamed of their repulfes; and inftead of hiding their difgrace 
in retirement, began to befiege the gates of the palace, and 
obftruct the entrance of fuch as they thought likely to be more 
carefled. The decifions of Patronage, who was but half a 
goddefs, had been fometimes erroneous; and though fhe al- 
ways made hafte to rectify her miftakes, a few inftances of her 
fallibiliry encouraged every one to appeal from her judgment to 
his own and that of his companions, who are always ready, to 
clamour in the common caufe, and elate each other with reci- 
procal applaufe. 

Hope was a fteady friend to the difappointed, and Impudence . 
incited them to accept a fecond invitation, and lay their claim 
again before Patronage. They were again, for the moft part, 
fent back with ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and 
Impudence more refolutely zealous; they therefore contrived 
new expedients, und hoped at laft to prevail by their multi- 
tudes which were already increafing, and their perfeverance 
which Hope and Impudence forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a ftranger to the heavenly af- 
femblies, began to degenerate towards terreftrial nature, and 
forget the precepts of Juftice and Truth. Inftead of confining 
her friendfhip to the Sciences, fhe fuffered herfelf, by little and 
little, to contract an acquaintance with Pride, the fon of Falfe- 
hood, by whofe embraces fhe had two daughters, Flattery and 
Caprice. Flattery was nurfed by Liberality, and Caprice by 
Fortune, without any afliftance from the leffons of the Sci- 
ences. 

Patronage began openly to adopt the fentiments and imitate’ 
the manners of her hufband, by whofe opinion fhe now direét- 
ed her decifions with very little heed to the precepts of Truth; 
and as her daughters continually gained upon her affections, 
the Sciences loft their influence, till none found much reafon to 
boaft of their reception, but thofe whom Caprice or Flattery 
conducted to her throne. ‘ 

The throngs who had fo long waited, and fo often been dif- 
miffed for want of recommendation from the Sciences, were de- 
lighted to fee the power of thofe rigorous goddeffes tending to 
its extinction. Their patronefies now renewed their encou- 
ragements. Hope fmiled at the approach of Caprice, and 
impudence was always at hand to introduce her clients to 
Flattery. 

Patrons 
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Patronage had now learned to procure herielf reverence by 
Ceremonies and formalities, and inftead of admitting her peti- 
-tioners to an immediate audience, ordered the antichamber to 
be erected, called among mortals, the Hall of Expectation. 
Into this hall the entrance was eafy to thofe whom Impudence 
had configned to Flattery, and it was therefore crouded with 
a promifcuous throng, aflembled from every corner of the 
earth, prefling forward with the utmoft eagernefs of defire, and 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. — . 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour and ala- 
crity, and made no doubt of f{peedy accefs, under the conduct 
of Flattery, to the prefence of Patronage. But it generally 
happened that they were here left to their deftiny, for the inner 
doors were committed to Caprice, who opened and fhut them, 
as it feemed, by chance, and rejected or admitted without any 
fettled rule of diftinction. In the mean time, the miferable at- 
tendants were left to wear out their lives in alternate exultation 
and dejection, delivered up to the {port of Sufpicion, who was 
always whiipering into their ear defigns againft them which were 
never formed, and of Envy, who diligently pointed out the 
good fortune of one or other of their competitors. Infamy flew 
round the hall, and fcattered mildews trom her wings, with 
which every one was ftained; Reputation followed her with 
flower flight, and endeavoured to hide the blemithes with paint, 
which was immediately brufhed away, or feparated of itfelf, and 
left the itains more vifible; nor were the {pots of Infamy ever 
effaced but with limpid water effufed by the hand of Time from 
a well which {prung up beneath the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling to loofe the an 
cient prerogative of recommending to Patronage, would lead her 
followers into the Hall of Expectation; but they were foon dif- 
couraged from attending, for not only Envy and Sufpicion in- 
ceflantly tormented them, but Impudence confidered them as 
intruders, and incited Infamy to blacken them. ‘They theres 
fore quickly retired, bnt feldom without fome {pots which they 
could {earcely wath away, and which fhewed that they had once 
waited in the Hall of Expectation. 

The reft continued to expect the happy moment, at which 
Caprice fhould beckon them to approach; and endeavoured 
to propitiate her, not with Homerical harmony, the reprefenta- 
tion of great actions or the recitement of nobler fentiments, 
but with foft and voluptuous melody intermingled with the 
praifes of Patronage and Pride, by whom they were heard at 
once with pleafure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when they leaft-exs 
pees it, and heaped by Patronage with the gifts of Fortune, 

ut they were from that time chained to her foot-{tool, and con- 
demned to regulate their lives by her glances and her nods; 
they feemed proud of their manacles, and feldom complained of 


any 


, 
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any drudgery, however fervile, or any affront, however con- 
temptuons ; yet they were often, notwithftanding their obedi- 
ence, feized on a fudden by Caprice, divefted of their ornaments, 
and thruft back into the Hall of Expectation. 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, and all, except a 
few whom experience had taught to feek happinefs in the regi- 
ons of liberty, continued to fpend hours, and days, and years, 
courting the imile of Caprice by the arts of Flattery ; till at 
length new crouds preffed in upon them, and drove them forth 
at different outlets into the habitations of Difeafe and Shame, 
and Poverty, and Defpair, where they paffed the reft of their 
fives innarratives of promifes and breaches of faith, of joys and 
forrows, of hopes and difappointments, 

The Sciences, after a thoufand indignities, retired from the 
palace of Patronage, and having long wandered over the world 
in grief and diftrefs, were led at laft to the cottage of independ- 
ence, the daughter of Fortitude; where they were taught by 
Prudence and Parfimony to fupport themfelves in dignity and 
guict. 


NuMB. 92. SATURDAY, Feav2ye a ope 


> : p 
Jam nunc minac: mur@fure cornuum 


Perftringis aures, jam litui {trepunt, Hor. 


Lo! now the clarion’s voice I hear, 

It’s threat’ning murmurs pierce mine ear; 

And in'thy lines with brazen breath 

The trumpet founds thecharge of death,—_—Francis. 


T has been long obferved, that the idea of beauty is vague 

and undefined, different in different minds, and diverfified 
by time or place. It has been a term hitherto ufed to fignify that 
which pleafes us we know not why, and in our approbation of 
which we can juftify ourfelves only by the concurrence of num- 
bers, without much power of enforcing our opinion upon others: 
by any argument, but example and authority. It is, indeed, fo 
little fubject to the examinations of reafon, that Pafchal fuppofes 
it to end where demonftration begins, and maintains, that with- 
out incongruity and abfurdity we cannot {peak of geometrical 
beauty. 

To trace all the fources of that various pleafure which we af 
cribe to the agency of beauty, or to difentangle all the percep- 
tions involved in its idea, would, perhaps, require a very great 
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art of the life of Ariftotle or Plato. It is, however, in many 
cafes, apparent that this quality is merely relative and compa- 
rative; that we pronounce things beautiful becaufe they have 
fomething which we agree, for whatever reafon, to call beauty, 
in a greater degree than we have been accuftomed to find it in 
other things of the fame kind; and that we transfer the epithet 
as our knowledge increafes, and appropriate it to higher excel- 
lence, when higher excellence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind; and therefore 
Boileau juttly remarks, that the books which have ftood the teit 
of time, and been admired through all the changes which the 
mind of man has fuffered from the various revolutions of know- 
ledge, and the prevalence of contrary cuftoms, have a better 
claim to our regard than any modern can boaft, becaufe the long 
continuance of their reputation proves that they are adequate to 
our faculties, and agreeable to nature. 

It is, however, the tafk of criticifm to eftablith principles ; to 
improve opinion into knowledge ; and to diftinguith thoie means 
of pleafing which depend upon known caufes and rational de- 
duction, from the namelefs and inexplicable elegancies which 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but 
know not how they produce it, and which may well be termed 
the enchantreffes of the foul. Criticifm reduces thofe regions of 
literature under the dominion of fcience, which have hitherto 
known only the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and 
the tyranny of prefcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verfifying fo much expofed to 
the power of imagination as the accommodation of the found to 
the jenfe, or the reprefentation of particular images, by the flow 
of the verfe in which they are expreffed. Every ftudent has in- 
numerable paflages, in which he, and perhaps he alone, difco- 
vers fuch refemblances; and fince the attention of the prefent 
race of poetical readers feems particularly turned upon this {pe- 
cies of elegance, I fhall endeavour to examine how much thefe 
conformities have been obferved by the poets, or directed by the 
criticks, how far they can be eftablifhed upon nature and reafon, 
and on what occafions they have been practifed by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been particularly 
celebrated by Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, as 4e that, of all the poets, 
exhibited the greateft variety of found; * For there are,’ fays he, 
‘ innumerable paffages, in which length of time, bulk of body, 
* extremity of paflion, and ftillnefs of repofe; or, in which, on 
© the contrary, brevity, {peed, and eagernefs, are evidently marke 
‘ed out by the found of the fyllables, Thus the anguifh and 
flow pace with which the blind Polypheme groped out with his 
“ hands the entrance of his cave, are perceived in the cadence of 
* the verfes which defcribe it. 


Ky. 
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Kuzaar Se sevdyav Te al od ivev vdu'victs 
Xecet LiAo¢oay—————$ — — 


Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and fearches round and round.—Porg. 


_ The critick then proceeds to fhew, that the efforts of Achilles 
Struggling in his armour againft the current ofa river, fometimes 
refifting and fometimes yielding, may be perceived in the elifions 
of the tyllables, the flow fucceilion of the feet, and the ftrength 
of the confonants. 


“a > te A , ” ~ 
AZivoy S ayo? AX LANL LUG PEVOV 1SRTO KU Us 
\ > ' XY , > 

QS21 SS ey canst wiz]ov cod ede wad eoow 
"Earns sneie acdc 


So oft the furge, in watry mountains fpread, 

Beatson his back, or burfts upon his head, 

Yet dauntlefs ftill the adverfe flood he braves, 

And ftill indignant bounds above the waves. 

Tir’d by the tides, his knees relax with toil; 

Wafh’d from beneath him, flides the flimy foilwPorr. 


When Homer defcribes the crufh of men dafhed againft 4 
rock, he colleéts the moft unpleafing and harfh founds. 


s0y S¢ Sua paerdlus dse cnvradnas worl yam 
3. > 7 Z , Ne n~* ” 
Kor]: ex JY eyxtgaros xapstds pec, Seve Se yates 


His bloody hand 
Snatch’d twounhappy ! of my martial band, 
And dafh’d like dogs againft the ftony floor ; 
The pavement fwims with brains and mingled gore.—Porr. 


And when he would place before the eyes fomething dreadful 
and aftonifhing, he makes choice of the ftrongeft vowels, and the 
letters of moft difficult utterance, 


Ti SY eat pevTocyd Brocugiarss erepevos]o 
4 ‘ \ % 
Asivov Seenounver wel Se Agios rz bolos 7é, 


Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field, 
And circling terrors fill’d th’ expreffive fhield.—Popg, 


Many other examples Dionyfius produces ; but thefe will fuf- 
ficiently fhew, that either he was fanciful, or we have loft the 
geauine pronunciation; for I know not whether, in any one of 
thefe inftances, fuch fimilitude can be difcovered. It feetns, in« 
deed, probable, that the veneration with which Homer was read,, 
produced many fuppofitious beauties; for though it is cer- 
tain, that the found of many of his verfes very juftly correfponds 
with the things expreffed, yet when the force of his imagination, 
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which gave him full poffeffion of every object, is confidered, to- 
gether with the flexibility of his language, of which the fyllables 
might be often contracted or dilated at pleafure, it will feem un- 
dikely that fuch confermity fhould happen lefs frequently even 


without defign. 
It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who wrote 


amidtt the light of criticifm, and who owed fo much of his fuc- 
-cefs to art and labour, endeavoured among other excellencies, ta 
exhibit this fimilitude ; nor has he been lefs happy in this than 
in the other graces of verfification. ‘This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, difplayed with great elegance by 
Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 


Haud fatis eft PJis utcunque ciaudere verfum.— 
Omnia fed numeris yocum concordibus aptant, 
Atque fono quecungue canunt imitantur, et apta 
Verborum facie, et quefito carminis ore. 

Nam diverfa opus eft veluti dare verfibus ora— 
Hic melior motuque pedum, et pernicibus alis, 
Molle viam tacito lapfu per levia radit: 

Ille autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 
Incedit tardo molimine fubfidendo 

Ecce aliquis fubit egregio pulcherrimus ore, 

‘Cui letum membris Venus omnibus afilat honorem. 
*Contra afius rudis, informes oftendit et artus. 
Hirfutumque fupercilium, ac caudam finuofam, 
Ingratus vifu fonitu illa tabilis ipfo.— 

Ergo*ubi jam nautz ipumtas falis ere ruentes 
incubuere mari, videas fpumare reductis 
‘Conyulfum remis, roitriique itridentibus zequor. 
Tunc longe fale faxa'fonatit, ‘tune ét fréta veritis 
lncipiunt agitata tamefcere,: littore Auétus 

Yllidunt rauco, atque refracta remurmurat unda 
Ad fcopulos, cumulo infequitur przeruptus aque mons————~ 
<Cum vero ex alto fpeculatus czerula Nereus 

Leniit in morem ftagni, placideque paludis, 
Labitur unéta vadis abies, natat un¢ta carina. 
‘Verba etiam res exiguas anguita fequuntur, 
Ingentefque juvant ingentia: cunéta gigantem 
Vafta decens, yultus immanes, pectora lata, 

Et magni membrorum artus, magna offa lacertique 
Atque adeo, fiquid geritur molimine magno, 

Adde moram, et pariter tecum quoque verba laborem’ 
Segnia: feu quando yi multa gleba coactis 
fEternum frangenda bidertibus, squore feu cum 
Cornua yelatarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At mora fi fuerit damno, properare jubebo. 

$i fe forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape faxa manu, cape roboro, paftor; 
Ferte citi fammas, date tela, repellite peftem. 

Ipfe etiam verfus ruat, in precepfque feratur, 
Immentfo cum preecipitans ruit Oceano nox, 

Aut cum perculfus graviter procumbit humibos, 
Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipfa quoque ultre 
Carmina paulifper curfu ceflare videhis 

In medio interrupta: quiérunt cuin freta ponti, 
Pottquam aure poluere, quiefcere protinus ipfum 

Wor, I, Dt RCernare 
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Cernere erit, mediifque inceptis fiftere verfum,. 

uid dicam, fenior cum telum imbelle fine i¢tu 
Invalidus jacit, et defectis viribus zger ? 
Wum quoque tum verfus fegni pariter pede Janguet = 
Sanguis hebet, frigent effoctee In corpore vires. 
Fortem autem juveném deceat prorumpere in arcess 
Evertiffe domos, prefraétaque quadrupedantum 
Peétora pectoribus perrumpere, fternere turres 
Ingentes, totoque, ferum dare funera campo. 


Tis not enough his verfes to complete, 
%n meafure, number, or determin’d fect. 
Co all, proportion’d terms he muft difpenfe, ‘gt 
and make’the found a picture of the fenfe ; ase 
Fhe correfpondent words exactly frame, i 4 
Thelook, the features, and the mien the fame. 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This fwiftly flies, and {moothly fkims away: 
This blooms with youth and beauty in his face, 4 
And Venus breathes on ev’ry limb a grace; 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members fhows, 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; 
His monftrous tail; in many a fold and wind, 
Voluminous and vaft, curls up behind; 
At once the image and the lines appear, 
Rude tothe eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo! when the failors fteer the pond’rous fhips; 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, 
Beneath the lab’ring oars the waves refound ; } 
The prows wideechoing thro’ the dark profound. “i 
To the loud call each diftant rock replies ; 
Toft by the {torm the tow’ring furges rife; 
While the hoarfe ocean beats the founding fhore, 
Dath’d from the ftrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flath at the fhock, and gath’ring in a heap, 
The liquid mountains rife, and overhang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car furveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging feas, 
Stretch’d like a peaceful lake the deep fubfides, 
And the pitch’d veffel o’er the furface glides. 
When things are fmall, the terms fhould {till be fos 
¥or low words pleafe us, when the theme is low. 
But when fome giant, horrible and grim, 
Enormous in his gait, and vaft in ev’ry limb, : 
Stalks tow’ring ons, the fwelling words mutt rife 
In juft proportion to the monfter’s fize, 
Tf fome large weight his huge arms ftrive to fhove, 
‘The verfe too labours; the throng’d words fcarce move; 
When each ftiff clod beneath the pond’rous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th’ encumber’d lines muft flow. 
Nor lefs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 
Unfurl their fhrouds, and hoift the wide-ftretch'd fails, 
But if the poem fuffers from delay, 
Let the lines fly precipitate away ; 
And when the viper iffues from the brake, 
Be quick ; with ftones, and brands, and fire, attack ] 
His rifing creft, and drive the ferpent back. J 
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When night defcends, or ftunn’d by num’rous ftrokes, 
And, groaning, to the earth drops the vaft ox; 
‘The line too finks with correfpondent found, 
Flat with the fteer, and headlong to the ground. 
When the wild wayes fubfide, and tempefts ceafe, 
And huth the roarings of the fea to peace ; 

So oft we fee the interrupted ftrain, 

Stopp’d in the midft—amd with the filent main 
Paufe for a fpace—at laft it glides again. j 
When Priam {trains his aged arms, to throw 

His unavailing jav’lin at the foe; 

(His blood congeal’d, and ev’ry nerve unftrung) 
Then with the theme complies the artful fong ; 
Like him the folitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, f{tiff, and flow. 
Not fo young Pyrrhus, who, with rapid force, 
Beats down unbattled armies in his courfe. 

The raging youth on trembling Ilion falls, 

Burfts her {trong gates, and fhakes her lofty walls; 
Provokes his flying courfer to the fpeed, 

In full career to charge the warlike fteed : 

He piles the field with mountains of the flain; 


He pours, he ftorms, he thunders thro’ the plain. Pitt. 


From the Italian gardens Pope feems to have tranfplanted this 
flower, the growth of happier climates, into a foil lefs adapted 
to its nature, and lefs favourable to its increafe. 


Soft is the {train when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the {mooth {tream in {moother numbers flows ; 

But when loud billows lafh the founding fhore, 

The boarfe rowgh verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla {cours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. 


From thefe lines, laboured with great attention, and cele» 
brated by a rival wit, may be judged what can be expected from, 
the moft diligent endeavours after this imagery of found. The 
verfe intended to reprefent the whifper of the vernalbreeze, muft 
be confeffed not much to excel in foftnefs or volubility ; and the 
fmooth ftream runs with a perpetual clafh of jarring confonants. 
The noife and turbulence of the torrent is, indeed, diitinctly 
imaged, for it requires very little fkill to make our language 
rough; but, in thefe lines, which mention the effort of Ajax, 
there is no particular heavinefs, obftruction, or delay. The 
fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather contrafted than exemplified; why 
the verfe fhould be lengthened to exprefs fpeed, will not eafily 
be difcovered. In the dactyls ufed for that purpofe by the 
ancients, two fhort fyllables were pronoune:d with fuch rapidity, 
as to be equal only to one long; they, therefore, naturally exhi- 
bit the a&t of pafling through a long fpace in a fhort time. But 
the Alexandrine, by its paufe in the midft, is a tardy and ftately 

: ee meafure 5 
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meafure; and the word uubeading, one of the mot fluggifh and 
flow which our language affords, cannot much accelerate its mo- 
toile ; 

Thefe rules and thefe examples have taught our prefent cri- 
ticks to enquire very ftudioufly and minutely into founds and. 
cadences. It is, therefore, ufeful to examine with what fkill they 
have proceeded ; what difcoveries they have made; and whether 
any rules can be eftablifhed which may guide us hereafter in. 
fuch refearches. 


Noms. 93: TUESDAY, Fesruary 6, 17516 


Experiar quid’ concedaturin illes 
Quorum flaminia tegitur cinis atque latina. Juve 


More fafely Truth to urge her claim prefumes, 
On names now found alone on books and tombs. 


¥*HERE are few books on which more time is fpent by: 
young ftudents, than on treatifes which deliver the Cha~ 
racters of Authors ; nor any which oftener deceive the expecta- 
tions of the reader, or fill his mind with more opinions which the 
progrefs of his ftudies and the encreafe of his knowledge oblige 
him to refign. 

Baillet has introduced his colleétiom ef the desifions of the 
learned, by an enumeration of the prejudices which miflead the 
critick, and raife the paflicns in rebellion againft the judgment. 
His catalogue, though large, is imperfect ; and who can hope to 
complete it? The beauties of writing have been obferved to be 
often, fucks as cannot in the prefent ftate of human knowledge be 
evinced hy evidence, or drawn out into demonftrations ; they are 
therefore wholly fubject to the imagination, and do not force 
their effects upon a mind preoccupied by unfavourable fenti- 
ments, nor avercome the counter-action of a talfe principle, or 
of ftubborn partiality. 

To convince any man againft his will is hard, but to pleafe 
him againit his willis juftly pronounced, by Dryden, to be above 
the reach of human abilities. Intereft and paflion will hold out 
long againft the clofeft fiege of diagrams and fyllogifms, but 
they are abfolutely impregnable to imagery and fentiment; and 
will for ever bid defiance to the moti powerful ftrains of Virgil 
or Homer, though they may give way in time to the batteries of 
Euclid or Archimedes. 

In trufting, therefore, to the fentence of a critick, we are in 
danger not only from that vanity which exalts writers too often 

to 
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to the dignity of teaching what they are yet to learn, from that 
negligence which fometimes fleals upon the moft vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of nature has 
Subjected every human underitanding; but from a thoufand 
extrinfick and accidental caufes, from every thing which can 
excite kindnefs or malevolence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of thofe who have determined with great boldnefs 
upon the various degrees of literary merit, may be juftly fulpect- 
ed of. having paffed fentence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius—- 


Una tantum parte audita, 
Szepe et nulla, 


without much knowledge of the caufe before them: for it wilt 
not eafily be imagined of Langbane, Borrichitus, or Rapin, that 
they had very accurately peruied all the books which they praife 
or cenfure; or that, even if nature and learning had qualified 
them for judges, they could read for ever with the attention 
neceflary to juft criticifm. Such performances, however, are 
not wholly without thei ufe, for they are commonly juit echoes 
to the voice of fame, and tran{mit the general fuffrage of man- 
kind when they have no particular motives to fupprefs it. 

Criticks, like the reft of mankind, are very frequently mifled 
by intereft. The bigotry with which editors regard the authors 
whom they illuftrate or correct, has been generally remarked. 
Dryden was known to have written moft of his critical differta- 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he then happen- 
ed to beemployed; and Addifon is fulpected to have denied the 
expediency of poetical juftice, becaufe his own Cato was con- 
demned to perith in a good caufe. 

There are prejudices which authors, not otherwife weak or cor= 
rupt, have indulged without feruple; and, perhaps, fome of them 
are fo complicated with our natural affections, that they cannot 
eafily be difentangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear with 
impartiality a comparifon between the writers of his own and 
another country; and though it cannot, I think, be charged 
equally on all nations, that they are bhinded with this literary 
patriotifm, yet. there are none that do not look upon their 
authors with the fondnefs of affinity, and efteem them as well for 
the place of their birth, as for their knowledge or their wit, 
There is, therefore, feldom much refpect due to comparative 
criticifm, when the competitors are of different countries, unlefs 
the judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both. The Italians 
could not for a long time belie re, that there was any learning 
beyond the mountains; and the French feem generally pers 
fuaded, that there are no wits or reafoners equal'to their own, 
I can fcarcely conceive that if Scaliger had not contidered hims 
felf as allied to Virgil, by being born in the fame country, he 
would have found his works fo much fuperior to thofe of Homer, 
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or have thought the controverfy worthy of fo much zeal, vehee 
gnence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by which it 
may be doubted whether it is any difhonour to be fometimes 
mifguided. Criticifm has fo often given occafian to the envious 
and ill-natured of gratifying their malignity, that fome have 
thought it neceflary to recommend the virtue of candour with- 
out reftriction, and to preclude all future liberty of cenfure. 
Writers poffefled’vith this opinion are continually enforcing 
civility and decency, recommending to criticks the proper difh- 
dence of themfelves, and inculcating the veneration due to 
celebrated names. 

1 am not of opinion that thefe profeffed enemies of arrogance 
and feverity have much more benevolence or nrodeity than the 
reft of mankind; or that they feelin their own hearts any other 
inteution than to diftinguifh themfelves by their foftnefs and 
delicacy. Some are modeft becaufe they are timorous, and 
fome are lavifh of praife becaufe they hope to be repaid. 

There is, indeed, fome tendernefs due to living writers, when 
they attack none of thofe truths which are-of importance to the 
happinefs of mankind, and have committed no other offence 
than that of betraying their own ignoranee or dulnefs. I fhould 
think it cruelty to crufh an infect who had provoked me only by 
buzzing in my ear; and would not willingly interruptthe dream 
of harmleis ftupidity, or deftroy the jeft which makes its author 
laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tenderaefs univerfally 
seceffary ; for he that writes may be confidered as a kind of 
general challenger, whem every one has a right to attack; 
fince he quits the common rank of life, fteps forward beyond the 
lifts, and offers his merit to the publick judgment. To coms 
mence author is te claim praife, and no man can juftly afpire to 
honour but at the hazard of difgrace. 

But whatever be decided concerning contemporaries, whom 
he that knows the treachery of the Auman heart, and confiders 
how often we gratify our own pride or envy under the appearance 
of contending for elegance and propriety, will find himéelf not 
snuch inclined to difturb; there can be no exemptions pleaded 
to fecure them from criticifm, who can no longer fuffer by 
reproach, and of whom nothing now remains but their writings 
and their names, Upon thefe authors the critick is, undoubtedly, 
at full liberty to exercife the ftricteft feverity, fince he endangers 
only his own fame, and, like Atneas when he drew his fwordin 
the infernal regions, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded, He may, indeed, pay fome regard to eftablithed 
reputation ; but he can by that fhew of reverence confult only 
his own fecutity, for all other motives are now at an end. 

The faults ot a writer of acknowledged excellence are more 
Mangerous, becaufe the influence of his example is moré exten- 
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five; and the intereft of learning requires that they fhould be 
difcovered and ftigmatized, before they have the fanétion of 
antiquity conferred upon them, and become precedents of indif- 
putable authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addifon, as one of the 
characterifticks of a true critick, that he points out beauties 
rather than faults, But it is rather natural to aman of learning 
and genius, to apply himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of writers who 
have more beauties than faults to be difplayed ; for the duty of 
critici{m is neither to depreciate, nor dignity by partial reprefen- 
tations, but to hold out the light of reafon, whatever it may 


difcover; and to promulgate the determinations of truth, what- 
ever fhe fhall dictate. 


Noms. 94. SATURDAY, Fesruary 9, 1751. 


Bonus atque fidus 
judex—per obitantes catervas 
Explicuit fua victor arma, 


Hor, 


Perpetual magiftrate is he, 
Whe keeps ftriéts juftice full in fight; 
Who bids the crowd at awful diftance gaze, 


And virtue’s arms yictoriouily difplays. FRANCIS. 


HE refemblance of poetick numbers to the fubject which 

they mention or deicribe, may be cenfidered as general or 
particular; as confifting in the Mow and firucture of a whole 
paflage taken together, or as comprifed in the found of fome 
emphatical and defcriptive words, or in the cadence and harmony 
of fingle verfes. 

The general refemblance of the found to the fenfe is to be 
found in every language which admits of poetry, in every author 
whofe force of fancy enables him to imprefs images ftrongly on 
his own mind, and whofe choice and variety of language readily 
fupplies him with juft veprefentations, To fuch a writer it is 
natural to change his meafure with his fubjeét, even without any 
effort of the underftanding, or intervention of the judgment. 
To revolve jollity and mirth neceffirily tumes the voice of a poet 
to gay and {prightly notes, as it fires his eye with vivacity ; and 
reflection on gloomy fituations and dilaftrous events, will fadden 
his numbers, as it will cloud his countenance. But in fuch 
paflages there is only the fimilitude of pleature to pleafure 
and of grief to gricf, without any immediate application 
to particular images, The fame flow of joyous vertificas 
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¢ation will celebrate the jollity of marriage, and the exultation 
of triumph ; ‘and the fame languor of melody will fuit the com+ 
plaints of an abfent lover, as of a conquered king. 

It is fearcely to be doubted that on many occafions we make 
the mufick which we imagine ourfelves to hear; that we modu- 
late the poem by our‘own difpofition, and afcribe to the numbers 
the effects of the fenfe. We may obferve in life, that it is not 
eafy to deliver a pleafant meffage in. an unpleafing manner, and 
that we readily affociate beauty and deformity with thofe whom 
for any reafon we love or hate. Yet it would be too daring to 
declare that all the celebrated adaptations of harmony are chi- 
merical; that Homer had no extraordinary attention to the 
melody of his verfe when he defcribed a nuptial feftivity—= 


Niyoas den Saradcuor, Sait ov vxohap riusvaey 
Hyivéov ava dsv, roars J” vuévaves opepetmm ’ 


Here facred pomp, and genial feaft delight, 
And folemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 
Along the ftreet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed ; 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 
To the foft flute, and cittern’s filver found. 


Pope. 


that Vida was merely fanciful, when he fuppofed Virgil endeas 
vouring to reprefent by uncommon {weetnefs of numbers the 
adventitious beauty of Aineas ; 


Os, humerofque Deo fimilis: namque ipfe decoram 
Czefariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventz 
Purpureum, et letos oculis afflarat honores. 


The Trojan chief appear’d in open fight, 
Auguft in vifage, and ferenely bright. 
His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 

Had form’d his curling locks, and made his temples fhine; 
And giv’n his rolling eyes a fparkling grace, 

And breath’d a youthful vigour on his face. 


DRYDEN. 


or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the harmony which 
he mentions: 


Fountains! and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs! warbling tune his praife. 


That Milton underftood the force of founds well adjutted, 
and knew the compafs and variety of the ancient meafures, can- 
not be doubted, fince he was both a mufician and a critick; but 
he feems to have confidered thefe conformities of cadence, as 
either not often attainable in our language, or as petty excellen- 
cies unworthy of.his ambition ; for it will not be found that he 
has always afligned the fame caft of numbers to the fame objects. 
He has given in two paflages very minute defcriptions of ange- 
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lick beauty : ‘but though the images are nearly the fame, the 
numbers will be found tipon comparifon very different. 


And now a ftripling cherub he appears; 
Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youthfmil’d celeftial, and to ev’ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus d, fo well he feign’ d, 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play’d: wings be wore 
Of many a colowy’d plume, fprinkled with gold. 


Some of the lines of this defcription are remarkably defective in 
harmony, and therefore by no means correfpondent with that 
fymmetrical elegance and eafy grace which they are intended to 
exhibit. The failure, however, is fully compenfated by the 


reprefentation of Raphael, which equally delights the ear.and 
imagination. 


Aferaph wing’d: fix wings he wore to fhade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 

Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
With fegal ornament: the middle pair 

Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold, 
And colours dipp’d in heay’n: the third his feet 
Shadow’'d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinétur’d grain! like Maia’s fon he ftood, 


And fhook his plumes, that heav’nly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide.— 


The adumbration of particular and diftinct images by an exact 
and perceptible refemblance of found, is fometimes ftudied, and 
fometimes cafual. Every language has many words formed in 
imitation of the noifes which they fignify. Such are Stridor, 
Balo, and Batus, in Latin, and in Englifh, to grow/, to éuzz, to 
hifs, tozarr. Words of this kind give to a verfe the proper 
fimilitude of found, without much labour of the writer, and fuch 
happinefs is, therefore, rather to be attributed to fortune than 
fkili ; yet they are fometimes combined with great propriety, and 
undeniably contribute to enforce the impreffion of the idea. We 
hear the paffing arrow in this line of Virgil— 


Et fugit horrendum ftridens e/apfa fagitta ; 
Th’ impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing.— 


Pope, 


and the creaking of hell-gates, in the defcription by Miltoh=s 


Open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Hartfh thunder,. 7 


Voi. I. U i But 
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But many beauties of this kind which the moderns, and pets 
haps the ancients, have obierved, feem to be the product of blind 
reverence acting upon fancy. Dionyfius himfelf tells us, that 
the found of Homer’s veries fometimes exhibits the idea of 
corporeal bulk: is not this a difcovery nearly approaching to 
that of the blind man, who after long enquiry into the nature of 
the fearlet colour, found that it reprefented nothing fo much as 
the clangour of a trumpet? The reprefentative power of 
poetick harmony confitts of found and meafure ; of the force of 
the fyllables fingly confidered, and of the time in which they are 
pronounced. Sound can refemble nothing but found, and tim¢ 
can meafure nothing but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have {truck out other fimilitudes ; nor 
is there any irregularity of nymbers which credulous admiration 
cannot difcover to be eminently beautiful, Thus the propriety 
ef each of thefe lines has been celebrated by writers whole 
opinion the world has reafon to regard— 


Vertitur interea ccelum, et ruit oceano nox——z 


Meantime the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light, 
And on the fhaded ocean rufh’d the night. DryDeEn. 


Sternitur, exanimifque tremens procumbit humi bos.——~ 


Down drops the beaft, nor needs a fecond wound; 
But {prawls in pangs of death, and fpurns the ground._—Dry DEN. 


Parturiunt montes, nafcitur ridiculus mus, 


The mountains labour, and a moufe is born. —RoscoMMoNn. 


If all thefe obfervations are juft, there muft be fome remarkable 
conformity between the fudden fucceffion of night to day, the 
fall of an ox under a blow, and the birth ef a moufe froma 
mountain ; fince we are told of all thefe images, that they are 
yery ftrongly impreffed by the fame form and termination of the 
verfe. 

We may, however, without giving way to enthufiafm, admit 
that fome beauties of this kind may be produced. A fudden 
ftop at an unufual fyllable may image the ceffation of a@tion, or 
the paufe of difcourfe ; and Multon has very happily imitated the 
repetitions of an echo; ‘, 


I fled, and cried out death: 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 
From all her cayes, and back refounded deuth. 


The meafure, or time in pronouncing, may be varied fo as 
very flrongly to reprefent, not only the modes of external 
motion, but the quick or flow fucceffion of ideas, and confe- 
quently the paihons of the mind, This, at leaft, was the power 

of 
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of the fpondaick and dattylick harmony; but our lauguage 
can reach no eminent diverfities of found. We can indeed 
fometimes, by encumbering and retarding the line, fhew the 
v2 Ps . 

‘difficulty of a progrefs made by ftrong efforts and with fre- 
quent interruptions, or mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imagined the toil of Satan ftruggling through chaos— 


So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Moy’d on: with difficulty and labour he— 


Thus he has defcribed the leviathans or whales— 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 


But he has at other times neglected fuch reprefentations, as 
may be obferved in the volubility and levity of thefe lines, 
which exprefs an action tardy and reluctant— 


Defcent and fall 
To us is adverfe. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken réat 
Infulting, and purfu’d us through the deep, 
With what confufion and laborious flight 
We-unk thus low? Th’ afcent is eafy then. 


In another place, he defcribes the gentle glide of ebbing 
‘waters in a line remarkably rough and halting : 


‘Tripping ebb; that ftole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep who now had ftopp’d 
His fluices. 


It is not indeed totbe expected, that the foutid fhould always 
iaffift the meaning, but it ought never to counteracé it; and 
‘therefore Milton has here certainly committed a fault like that 
‘of the playet, who looked on the earth when he implored the 
‘heavens, and to the heavens when he addreffed the earth. 

‘Thofe who are determined to find in Milton an affemblage of 
all the excellencies which have ennobled all other poets, will 
perhaps be offended that J do not celebrate his vertification in 
higher terms; for there are readers who difcover that in this 


pailage— 
So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 


a long form is defcribed in a Jong line; but the truth is, that 
Jength of body is only mentioned in a “ew line, to which it has 


only the refemblance of time to {pace, of an hour to a may- 


pole. 
The fame turn of ingenuity might perform wonders upon 


the defcription of the ark: 
U2 Then, 
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Then from the mountains hewing timber tall, 
Began to build a vefiel of huge bulk ; 
Meafur’d by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 


In thefe lines the poet apparently defigns to fix the attention 
upon bulk; but this is effected by the enumeration, not by 
the meafure; for what analogy can there be between modula 
tions of found, and corporeal dimentions? 

Milton, indeed, feems only to have regarded this {pecies of 
embellifhment fo far, as not to rejeé it when it came unfought; 
which would often happen to a mind {fo vigorous, employed 
upon a fubject fo various and extenfive, He had, indeed, a 
greater and a nobler work to perform; a fingle fentiment of 
moral or religious truth, a fingle image of life or nature, would 
have been cheaply loft for a thoufand echaes of the cadence to 
the fenfe; and he who had undertaken to vindicate the ways ef 
God to man, might have been accufed of neglecting his caufe, 
had he lavifhed much of his attention upon fyllables and founds, 


ee 


Nume. os “TUBSDAY Rear ess 1751, 


Parcus deorum cultor, et infrequens, 
Infanijentis dum fapientiz 
Confultus erro; nunc retrorfum 


Vela dare, atque iterare curfus 
Cogor reli¢étos—~—-Hor. 


A fugitive from heay'n and prayer, 
I mock’d at all religious fear, 
' Deep fcienc’d in the mazy lore 
Of mad philofophy; but now 
Hoift fail, and back by voyage plow 
Jo that bleft harbour, which I left before. ——Frawcyg, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


HERE are many difeafes both of the body and mind, 
ff which it is far exfier to prevent than to cure; and there- 
fore I hope you will think me employed in an office not ufe~ 
lefs either to learning or virtue, if I defcribe the fymptoms of 
an intelleétual malady, which, though at firft it feizes only the 
paffions, will, if not {peedily remedied, infect the reafon, and, 
from blafting the blofloms of knowledge, proceed in time ta 
canker the root, 

I was born in the houfe of difcord. My parents were of 
unfuitable ages, contrary tempers, and different religions; and 
therefore employed the ipirit and acutenefs which nature had 
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very liberally beftowed upon both, in hourly difputes, and in- 
ceflant contrivances to detect each other in the wrong; fo 
that from the firit exertions of reafon I was bred a diiputant, 
trained up in all the arts of domeftick fophifiry, initiated. in a 
thouiand low ftratagems, nimble fhifts, and fly concealments ; 
verfed in all the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole dilcipline of fending and proving. 

It was neceffarily my care to preterve'the kindnefs of both 
the controvertifts; and therefore I had very early formed the 
habit of fufpending my judgment, of hearing arguments with 
indifference, inclining as occafion required to either fide, and 
of holding myfelf undetermined between them till I knew for 
what opinion I might conveniently declare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the fkill of difputation ; 
and, as we naturally love the arts in which we believe ourfelves 
to excel, I did not Iet my abilities lie: ufelefs, nor fuffer my 
dexterity to be loft for want of practice. I engaged in perpes 
tual wrangles with my ichool-fellows, and was never to be 
convinced or reprefied by any other arguments than blows, by 
which my antagonitts commonly determined the controverfy, 
as I was, like the Roman orator, much more eminent for elo- 
quence than courage. 

At the univerfity 1 found my predominant ambition com- 
pletely gratified by the ftudy of logick. I impreffed upon my 
memory a thouland axioms, and ten thouiland diftinétions, 
practifed every form of fyllogifm, paffed all my days in the 
ichools of difputation, and flept every night with Smiglecius 
~ on my pillow. 

You will not doubt but fuch a genius was foon raifed to 
eminence by fuch application: I was celebrated in my third 
year for the moit artful opponent that the univerfity could 
boaft, and became the terror and envy of all the candidates 
for philofophical reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchafed bu§ at the price of 
all my time and all my ftudies. 1 never fpoke but to contrae 
alict, nor declaimed but in defence of a potition univerfally ac» 
knowledyved to be falfe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, 
to be adorned with all the colours of falfe reprefentation, and 
firengthened with all the art of fallacious fubtilty, 

My father, who had no other wifh than to fee his fon richer 
than himfelf, eatily concluded that I fhould diftinguifh mytelf 
among the profeffors of the law; and therefore, when I had 

-taken my firft degree, difpatched me to the Temple with a 
paternal admonition, that I fhould never fuffer mytelf to feel 
fhame, for nothing but modeity could retard my fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had not yet loft 
my reverence for virtue, and therefore could not receive fuch 
dictates without horror; but, however, was pleafed with his 
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detertnination of my courfe of life, becaufe he placed me iis 
the way that leads fooneft from the prefcribed walks of Gifci 
pline and education, to the open fields of liberty and choice. 

I was now in the place where every one catches the contagion 
of vanity, and foon began to diftinguith myfelf by fophifnis 
and paradoxes, I declared war againit all received opinions 
and eftablifhed rules, and levelled my batteries particularly 
againft thefe univerfal principles which had ftood unfhaken in 
all the viciffitudes of literature, and are confidered as the im- 
violable temples of truth; or the impregnable bulwarks of 
icience. ’ : 

I applied myfelf chiefly to thofe parts of learning which 
have filled the world with doubt and perplexity; and could 
readily produce all the arguments relating to matter and mo- 
tion, time and fpace; identity and infinity. 

I was equally able aid equally willing to miifitain the fyfterh 
of Newton or Defcartes, and favoured occafionally the hypo= 
thefis of Ptolomy; or that of Copernicus. 1 fometimes ex- 
alted vegetables to fenfe, and fometimes, degraded animals to 
mechantim; 

Nor was'I lefs inclined to weaken the ¢redit of hiftory, or 
perplex the doétrines of polity. I was always of the party 
whieh I heard the company condemn: : 

Among the zealots of liberty 1 could harangue with great 
€opiouinefs upen the advantages of abfolute monarchy, the fe- 
crecy of its counfels, and the expedition of its meafures; and 
often celebrated the bleffings produced by the extinction of 
parties, and preclufion of debates. 

Among the affertors of regal authority, I never failed to de- 

elaim with republican warmth upon the ofiginal charter of uni- 
verfal liberty, the corruption of courts, and the folly of vo- 
Juntary fubmiffion to thofe whom nature has levelled with our 
felves. 
_ I knew the defects of every ftheme of governirent; and the 
iticonveniencies of every law. I fometimes fhewed how much 
the condition of mankind would be improved, by breaking the 
world into petty fovereignties, and fometimes difplayed the 
felicity and peace which univerfal monarchy would diffufe over 
the earth. 

_ To every acknowledged faé&t I found innumerable objec- 
tiotis ; for it was my rule to judge of hiftory only by abftracted 
probability ; and therefore 1 made no fcruple of bidding defi« 
ance to teftimony. Ihave more than once queftioned the ex- 
iftence of Alexander the Great; and having demonttrated the 
folly of erecting edifices, like the pyramids of Egypt, I fre- 
qtiently hinted my fufpicion that the world had been long de- 
ceived, and that they were to be found only in the narratives 
#t travellers. 
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It had been happy for me could I have confined my fcep- 
ticifm to hiftorical controverfies, and philofophical difqnifi- 
tions; but having now violated my reafon, and accuftomed 
myfelf to enquire not after proofs, but objections, I had per- 
plexed truth with falfehood till my ideas were confufed, my 
judginent embarraffed, and my intelleéts diftorted. The habit 
of confidering every propofition as alike uncertain, left me ng 
teft by which any tenet could be tried; every opinion pre- 
fented both fides with equal evidence, and my fallacies began 
to operate upon my own mind in more important enquiries, Ft 
was at laft the {port of my vanity to weaken the obligations of 
moral duty, and efface the diitinctions ef good and evil, till I 
had deadened the fenfe of conviction, and abandoned my heart 
to the fluctuations of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
compais, without fatisfaction of curiofity, or peace of cons 
fcience, without principles of reafon, or motives of aétion, 

Such is the hazard of repreffing the firft perceptions of truth, 
of {preading for diverfion the fnares of fophiftry, and engaging 
reafon againft its own determinations. 5 

The difproportions of abfurdity grow lefs and lefs vifible, as 
we are reconciled by degrees to the deformity of a mittrefs ; 
and falfehood, by long uie, is affimilated to the mind, as pois 
fon to the body, 

I had foon the mortification of feeing my converfation 
courted only by the ignorant or wicked, by either boys who 
were enchanted by novelty, or wretches, who having longed 
difobeyed virtue and reafon, were now defirons of my affifte 
ance to dethrone them, 

Thus alarmed, I fhuddered at my own corruption, and that 
pride by which I had been feduced contributed to reclaim me. } 
was weary of continual irrefolution, and a perpetual equipoile 
of the mind; and afhamed of being the fayourite of thofe who 
were fcorned and fhunned by the reft of mankind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dilpute, preferibed 
a new regimen to my underftanding, and refolved, inftead of 
rejecting all eftablifhed opinions which I could not prove, to 
tolerate though not adopt all which I could not confute. I for- 
bore to heat my imagination with needleis controverfies, ta 
difcufs queftions confeffedly uncertain, and refrained fteadily 
from gratifying my vanity by the fupport of falfehood, 

By this method | am at length recovered from my argumen- 
tal delirium, and find myfelf in the fate of one awakened 
from the confufion and tumult of a feverifa dream. I rejoice 
jn the new poffeflion of evidence and reality, and ftep on from 
truth to truth with confidence and quiet. 

tam, Sir, &c. 
PERTINAX. 


Ny mez, 


G44 THE RAMBLER, 
Numsz. 96. SATURDAY, Fes. 16, i761; 


Quod fi platonis mufa perfonat verum, 
Quod quifque difcit, immemor recordatur.——Boert1 us. 


Truth in platonick ornaments bedeck’d, 
Infore’d we love, unheeding recollect. 


T is reported of the Perfians, by an ancient writer, that the 
] fur of their education confifted in teaching youth ¢o ridé, 
20 Jboot with the bow, and to [peak the truth. 

The bow and the horfe were eafily maftered; but it would 
have been happy if we had been informed by what arts vera- 
city was cultivated, and by what prefervatives a Perfian mind 
was fecured againft the temptations to falfehood. 

‘There are, indeed, in the prefent corruption of mankind, 
many incitements to forfake truth; the need of palliating our 
own faults, and the convenience of impofing on the ignorance 
or credulity of others, fo frequently occur; fo many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and fo many prefent gratifications ob- 
tained, by craft and delufion, that very few of thofe who are 
rouch entangled in hfe have fpirit and conftancy fufficient to 
fupport them in the fteady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to fpeak truth, it is ne- 
éeflary that all likewise fhould learn to hear it; for no fpecies 
of faliehood is more frequent than flattery, to which the coward 
is betrayed by fear, the dependant by intereft, and the friend 
by tendernefs: thofe who are neither fervile nor timorous, are 
yet defirous to beftow pleafure; and while unjuft demands of 
praife continue to be made, there wiil always be fome whom 
hope, fear, or kindnefs, will difpofe to pay them. 

The guilt of falfehood is vety widely extended, and many 
whom their confcience can fearcely charge with ftooping to a 
lie, have vitiated the morals of others by their vanity, and pa- 
tronized the vice which they believe themfelves to abhor. 

Truth is, ittdeed, not often welcome for its own fake; it is 
generally unpleafing becaufe contrary to our wifhes and oppo- 
fite to our practice; and as our attention naturally follows 
our intereft, we hear unwillingly what we are afraid to know, 
and {oon forget what we have no inclination to imprefs upon 
our memories. 

_ For this reafon many arts of inftruction have been invented, 
by which the reluctance againft truth may be overcome; and as 
phyfick is given to children in confections, precept have been 
hidden under a thoufand: appearances, that mankind may be 
bribed by pleafure to efcape deftruction. ‘ 
While 
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While the world was yet in its infancy, Truth came among 
mortals from above, and Falfehood from below. Truth was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Wifdom; Falichood was the pro- 
geny of Folly impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to feize the dominion of the new crea- 
tion; and as their enmity and their force were well known to 
the celeftials, all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the 
contett. 

Truth feemed confcious of fuperior power and jufter claim, 
and therefore came on towering and majeflick, unaflifted and 
alone; Reafon indeed always attended her, but appeared her 
follower rather than companion. Her march was flow and 
flately, but her motion was perpetually progreffive; and when 
once fhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men could 
_ force her to retire. 

Falfehood always endeavoured to copy the mien and attitudes 
of Truth, and was very fuccefsful in the arts of mimickry. 
She was furrounded, animated, and fupported, by innumera- 
ble legions of appetites and paffions; but, like other feeble 
commanders, was obliged often to receive law from her allies. 
Her motions were fudden, irregular, and violent; for fhe had 
no fteadinefs nor conftancy. She often gained conquefts by 
hafty incurfions, which fhe never hoped to keep by her own 
itrength, but maintained by the help of the paffions, whom 
fhe generally found refolute and faithful. 

It fometimes happened that the antagonifts met in full oppo- 
fition. In thefe encounters, Falfehood always invefted her 
head with clouds, and commanded Fraud to place ambufhes 
about her. Inher left hand fhe bore the fhield of Impudence, 
and the quiver of Sophiitry rattled on her fhoulder, All the 
paffions attended at her call; Vanity clapped her wings before, 
and Obftinacy fupported her behind. ‘Thus guarded and affitt- 
ed, fhe fometimes advanced againft Truth, and fometimes 
waited the attack; but always endeavoured to fkirmifh at a dif- 
tance, perpetually fhifted her ground, and let fly her arrows 
in different directions ; for fhe certainly found that her ftrength 
failed, whenever the eye of Truth darted full upon her. 

Truth had the awful afpe&t though not the thunder of her 
father ; and when the long continuance of the conteit brought 
them near to one another, Falfehood let the arms of Sophiftry 
fell from her grafp, and holding up the fhield of Impudence 
with both her hands, fheltered herielf amongft the paffions, 

Truth, though fhe was often wounded, always recovered ina 
fhort time; but it was common for the flighteit hurt, received 
by Falfehood, to fpread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, 
and to bur{t open again when it feemed to have been cured. 

Falfehood, in a fhort time, found by experience that her fu- 
periority confifted only in the celerity of her courfe, and the 
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changes of her pofture. She therefore ordered Sufpicion to beat 
the ground before her, and avoided with gréat care to crofs the 
way of Truth, who, as fhe never varied her point, but moved 
conftantly upon the fame line, was eafily efcaped by the oblique 
and defultory movements, the quick retreats and active doubles 
which Falfehood always practifed, when the enemy began to raife 
terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Falfehood every hour encroached upon the 
world, and extended her empire through all climes and regions. 
Wherever fhe carried her victories fhe left the paffions in full 
authority behind her ; who were fo well pleafed with command, 
that they held out with great obftinacy when truth came to feize 
their poits, and never failed to retard her progrefs, though they 
could not always ftopit: they yielded at laft with great reluct- 
ance, frequent rallies, and fullen fubmiffion; and always in- 
clined to revolt when Truth ceafed to awe them by -her imme- 
diate prefence. 

Truth, who, when fhe firft defcended from the heavenly pa- 
Jaces, expected to have been received by univerfal acclamation, 
cherifhed with kindnefs, heard with obedience, and invited to 
fpread her influence from province to province, now found that, 
wherever fhe came, fhe muft force her paffage. Every intellect 
was precluded by Prejudice, and every heart preoccupied by 
Paffion. She indeed advanced, but fhe advanced flowly; and 
often loft the conqueits which fhe left behind her, by fudden in- 
furrections of the appetites, that fhook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themfelves again under the banner of her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the ftruggle, for 
cher vigour was unconquerable ; yet fhe was provoked to fee her- | 
felf thus baffled and impeded by an enemy, whom fhe looked on 
with contempt, and who had no advantage but fuch as fhe owed 
to inconftancy, weaknefs and artifice. She therefore, in the an- 
ger of difappointment, called upon her father Jupiter to re-efta- 
blifi her in the fkies and leave mankind to the diforder and mi- 
fery which they deferved, by fubmitting willingly to the ufurpa- 
tion of Falfehood. - » 

Jupiter compaffionated the world too much to grant her re- 
queft, yet was willing to eafe her labours, and mitigate her vex- 
ation. He commanded her to confult the. Mufes by what me- 
thod fhe might obtain an eafier reception, and reign without the 
toil of inceflant war. It was then difcovered, that fhe obftruéted 
her own progrefs by the feverity of her afpeét, and the folem- 
nity of her dictates ; and that men would never willingly admit 
her, till they ceafed to fear her, fince by giving themfelves up 
to Falfehood they feldom made any facrifice of their eafe or plea- 
fure, becaufe fhe took the fhape that was moft engaging, and al 
ways fuffered herfelf to be dreffed and painted by Defire. The 
Mufes wove, in the loom.of Pallas, a loofe and changeable robe, 


like 
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like that in which Falfehood captivated her.admirers; with this 
they invefted Truth, and named her Fiction. She now went 
out again to conquer with more fuccefs ; for when fhe demanded 
entrance of the Paflions, they often miftook her for Falfehood, 
and delivered up their charge: but when fhe had once taken 
poffetfion, fhe was foon difrobed by Reafon, and fhone out in her 
original form, with native effulgence and refiftlefs dignity. 


Noms. 97. TUESDAY, Fesrvary Vo; 75 7; 


Fecunda culpz fecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos, 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam populumque fluxit. Hor. 


Fruitful of crimes, this age firft ftain’d 
Their haplefs offspring, and profan’d 
The nuptial bed; from whence’the woes, 
Which various and unnumber’d rofe 
From this polluted fountain head, 


O’er Rome and o’er the nations {pread. FRANCIS, 


H E reader is indebted for this day’s entertainment to an 

author from whom. the age has received greater favours, 
who has enlarged the knowledge of hurnan nature, and taught 
the paffions to move at the command of virtue, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, P 

HEN the Spectator was firft publifhed in fingle papers, it 

gave me fo much pleafvre, that it is one of ‘the favourite 
amufements of my age to recolleét it; and when I reflect on the 
foibles of thofe times, as defcribed in that ufeful work, and com- 
pare them with the vices now reigning among us, I cannot but 
‘with that you would oftener take. cognizance “of fre manners of 
the better half of the human fpecies, that if your precepts and 
obfervations be carried down to potterity, the Spectators may 
fhew to the rifing generation what were the fafhionable follies of 
their grandmothers, the Rambler of their mothers, and that 
from both they may draw inftruction and warning. 

When I read thote Spectators which took notice of the mifbe- 
haviour of young women at church, by which they vainly hope 
to attract admirers, I ufed to pronounce fuch forward young 
women Seekers, in orderto diflingifd them by a mark in= 
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famy from thofe who had patience and decency to ftay till they 
were fought. : : 

But [have lived to fee fuch a change in the manners of wo- 
men, that I would now be willing to compound with them for 
that name, although I then thought it difgraceful enough, if 
they would deferve no worfe; fince now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domeftick bufinefs, to idle amufe- 
ments, and to wicked rackets, without any fettled view at all 
but of fquandering time. 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting fometimes an appear- 
ance in the ring, fometimes ata good and chofen play, fometimes 
ona vifit at the houfe of a grave relation, the young ladies con- 
tented themfelves to be found employed in domeftick duties ; for 
then routes, drums, balls, affemblies, and fuch like markets for 
women, were not known. 

Medefty and diflidence, gentlenefs and meeknefs, were looked 
upon as the appropriate virtues and characteriftic graces of the 
fex. And if a forward fpirit pufhed itfelf into notice, it was ex 
pofed-in print as it deferved. E 

The churches were almoft the only places where fingle wo- 
men were to be feen by flrangers. Men went thither expect- 
ing to fee them, and per-haps too much for that only purpofe. 

But fome good often refulted, however improper might be 

_ their motives. Both fexes were in the way oftheir duty. The 
iman muft be abandoned indeed, who loves not goodnefs.in ano- 

vher; nor were the young fellows of that age fo wholly lott to a 
tente of right, as pride and conceit has fince made them affect to 
be. When therefore they faw a fair one, whofe decent behavi- 
our and cheerful piety fhewed her earneft in her firft duties, 
they had lefs doubt, judging politically only, that fhe would have 
aconicientious regard to her fecond. 

With what ardour have I feen watched for, ‘the rifing of a 
kneeling beauty; and what additional charms has devotion given 
to her recommunicated features ? 

The men were often the better for what they heard. Evena 
Saul was once found prophefying among the prophets whom he 
had fet out to deftroy. ‘To aman thus put into good humour 
by a pleating object, religion itfelt looked more aimable. The 
Men Seekers of the Spectator’s time loved the holy place for 
the object’s fake, and loved the object for her fuitable behaviour 
in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love; and they thought that a 
young lady of fuch good principles muft be addrefled only by 
the man who at leaft made a thew of good principles, whether 
his heart was yet quite right or not. 

_ Nor did the young ladies behaviour, at any time of the fer- 
vice, leflen this reverence, Her eyes were her own, her ears the 
preacher’s, Women are always moft obferved when they feem 

themfelyes 
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themfelves leaft to obferve or to lay out for obfervation. The 
eye of a re{pectful lover loves rather to receive confidence from 
the withdrawn eye of the fair-one, than to find itfelf obliged to 
retreat. 

When a young gentleman’s affection was thus laudably ene 
gaged, he purfued its natural dictates ; keeping then was a rare, 
at leaft a fecret and fcandalous vice, and a wife was the fume 
mit of his wifhes, Rejection was now dreaded, and pre-engages 
ment apprehended. A woman whom he loved, he was ready to 
think muft be admired by all the world. His fears, his uncer- 
tainties, increafed his love. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady’s domettick excellence, 
which, when a wife is to be chofen, will furely not be neglected, 
confirmed him in his choice. He opens his heart to a’common 
friend, and,honeftly difcovers the ftate of his fortune, His friend 
applies to thofe of the young lady, whofe parents, if they ap- 
prove his propofals, difclofe them to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abfolute ftranger to the paffion of the 
young gentleman. His eyes, his affiduities, his conftant attend- 
ance at achurch, whither, till of late, he ufed feldom to come, 
and a thonfand litthe obfervances that he paid her, had very pro- 
bably firit forced her to regard, and then inclined her to favour 
him. 

That a young lady fhould be in love, and the love of the 
young gentleman undeclared, is an heterodoxy which prudence, 
and even policy, muft not allow. But thus applied to, fhe is ali 
refignation to her parents. Charming refignation, which incli- 
nation oppofes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty; friends meet ; points 
are adjufted ; delightful peturbations, and hopes, and a few lo: 
ver’s fears, fill up the tedious {pace, till an interview 1s granted ; 
for the young lady had not made herfelf cheap at publick 
places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modeflly referved; 
he is not confident. He declares his paffion; the confcioufnefs 
of her own worth, and his application to her parents, take from 
her any doubt of his fincerity ; and the owns hertelf obliged to 
him for his good opinion. ‘fhe enquiries of her friends into his 
character have taught her that his good opinion deferves to be 
valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future vifits ; he renews them; the 
segard of each for the other is confirmed ; and when he preffes 
for the favour of her hand, he receives a declaration of an entire 
acquiefcence with her duty, and a modett acknowledgement of 
efteem for him. 

He applies to her parents, therefore, for a near day ; and 


thinks himfelf under obligation to them for the cheerful and a’s 
fecte 
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feStionate: manner with which they receive his agreeable applis 
cation. 

With this profpect of future cars the marriage is cele- 
brated, Gratulations pour in from every quarter. Parents and 
Jelations on both fides, brought acquainted in the courfe of the 
courtfhip, can receive the happy couple with countenances illu- 
mined, and joyful hearts. 

The brothers, the fifters, the friends of one family, are the 
brothers, the fitters, the friends of the other, Their two fami- 
lies thus made one, are the world to the young couple. 

Their home is the place of their principal delight, nor do they 
ever occafionally quit it, but they find the pleafure of returning 
to it augmenred in proportion to the time of their abfence from 
it. 

Oh! Mr. Rambler! forgive the talkativenefs of an old man. 
“When I courted and mhrried my Letitia, then a blooming beauty, 

every thing pafied juft fo! But how is the cafenow ? The ladies, 
maidens, wives, 2nd widows, are engrofled by places of open 
refort and general entertainment, which fill every quarter of the 
metropolis, and being conftantly frequented, make home irk- 
fome. Breakfafting-places, dining-places, routes, drums, con- 
certs, balls, plays, operas, mafquerades for the evening, and 
even for all might, and lately, publick fales of the goods of bro- 
ken houfe-keepers, which the general diffolutenels of manners 
has contributed to make very frequent, come in as another feas 
Jonable relief to thefe modern time-killers. 

In the fummer there are in every country-town emetien 
‘Punbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarborough! What expence of 
drefs and.equipage is required to. qualify the frequenters for 
duch emulous appearance ? 

By the natural infection of example, the loweft people have 
places of fixpenny refort, and gaming-tables for pence. Thus 
jervants are now induced to fraud and difhonefly, to fupport e€xX- 
travagance, and {upply their loffes. 

As to the ladies who frequent thofe publick places, they are 
not afhamed to fhew their faces wherever men dare go, nor blufh 

totry who fhall ftare moft impudently, or who fhall laugh loudeft 
on the publick w alks. 

‘The men who would make good hufbands, if they vifit thofe 
places, are frighted at wedlock, and refolve to live fingle, ex- 
cept they are bought at a very high price. They can be fpec- 
tators of all that ‘paffes, and, if ‘they pleafe, more than {pec- 
tators, at the expence of others, The companion of an even- 
ing, and the companion for life, require very different qualifica- 
tions, 

Two thoufand Papa in the Jaft age, with a domeftick wife, 
would go farther than ten thoufand in this. Yet fettlements 
ale expe ected that often, to a mercantile man efpecially, fink a 

fortune 
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fortune into ufeleffnefs ; and pin-money is ftipulated for, which 
makes a wite independent, and-deftroys love, by putting it out 
of a man’s power to lay any obligation upon her, that might en¢ 
gage gratitude, and kindle affection. When to all this the card- 
tables are added, how cana prudent man think of marrying. 

And when the w orthy men know not where to find wives, 
muft not the fex be left to the foplings, the coxcombs, the libers 
tines of the age, whom they help to make fuch? And need even 
thefe wretches marry to enjoy the converfation of thofe who ren» 
der their company fo cheap ? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the gay coquette ob- 
tains by her flutters ? ’As the is approachable by every man, with 
out requiring, I will not fay incenfe or adoration, but even com- 
moncomplaifance, every fop treats her as upon the level, looks 
upon her light airs as invitations, andis on the watch to take the 
advantage : fhe has companions, indeed, but.no lovers; forlove 
is refpectful and timorous; and where among all her ‘followers 
will fhe find a hufband ? 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, the eo eaiae 
the contempt as well as the danger to which they are expofed. 
At one time or other, women, not utterly thoughtlefs, will be 
convinced of the juftice of your cenfure, and the charity of your 
initruction, 

But fhould your expottulations and reproofs have no effect 
upon thofe who are far gone in fafhionable folly, they may be re- 
tailed from their mouths to their nieces, (marriage will not often 
have entitled thefe to daughters) when they, the meteors of a 
day, find themfelves elbowed off the ftage of vanity by other 
flutterers ; for the moft admired women cannot have many Tun- 
bridge, many Bath feafons to blaze in; fince even fine faces, 
often feen, are lets regarded than new faces, the proper punifh- 
ment of fhowy girls, “for rendering themielves fo impolitickly 
cheap. Iam,, Sir; 

Your fincere admirer, &c. 


Nume. 98. SATURDAY, Fes. 22 


tea 
23, 1751. 
Quee nec farmentus ee 
Cexefaris ad menfas, nec vilis gabba tuliffet——Juv. 


Which not Sarmentus brook’d at Czefar’s board, 


Nor grov’ling Gabba from his haughty lord. ELPHINSTON, 


TO THE AUTHOR OF THE RAMBLER. 
MR. RAMBLER, 
OU have often endeavoured to imprefs upon your readers 
an obfervation of more truth than novelty, that life pailes, 
for the moit part, in petty trantactions ; that our hours elite 
awa 
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away in trifling amufements and flight gratifications; and that 
there very feldom emerges any occafion that can call forth great 
virtue or great abilities. 

It very commonly happens that fpeculation has no influence 
on condué, Juft conclufiens, and cogent arguments, formed 
by laborius ftudy, and diligent enquiry, are often repofited in 
the treafuries of memory, as gold in the mifer’s cheit, ufelefs 
alike to others and himfelf. As fome are not richer for the ex- 
tent of their pofleflions. others are not wifer for the multitude of 
their ideas. 

You have truly defcribed the ftate of human beings, but it may 
be doubted whether you have accommodated your precepts to 
your defcription ; whether you have not generally confidered 
your readers as influenced by the tragick paffions, and fuicepti- 
ble of pain or pleafure only from powerful agents, and from 
great events. : 

To an author who writes not for the improvement ofa fingle 
art, or the eftablifhment of a controverted doétrine, but equally | 
intends the advantage, and equally courts the perufal of all the | 
claifes of mankind, nothing can juftly feem unworthy of regard, 
by which the pleafure of converfation may be increaied, and the 
daily fatisfactions of familiar life fecured from interruption and 
difguft. 

For this reafon you would not have injured your reputation, 
if you had fometimes defcended to the minuter duties of focial 
beings, and enforced the obfervance of thofe little civilities and 
ceremonious delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they may 
appear to the man of Science, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to the regula- 
tion of the world, by facilitating the intercourfe between one 
man and another, and of which the French have fufficiently tef- 
tified their efteem, by terming the knowledge and practice of 
them Scavoir vivre—the art of living. i 

Politenets is one of thofe advantages which we never eftimate 
rightly but by the inconvenieice of its lofs, Its influence upon 
the manners 1s conftant and uniform, fo that, like an equal mo- 
tion, its efcapes perception, ‘The circumftances of every action 
are to adjufted to each other, that we do not fee where any er- 
ror could have been committed, and rather acquiefce in its pro- 
priety, than admire its exactnefs. ; 

But as ficknefs fhews us the-value of eafe, a little familiarity 
with thofe who were never taught to endeavour the gratification 
of others, but regulate their behaviour merely by their own will, 
will foon evince the neceflity of eftablifhed modes and formalities 
to the happinefs and quiet of common life, 

Vifdom and virtue are by no means fufficient, without the 
fupplemental laws of good-breeding, to fecure freedom from 
degenerating to rudenets, or felfefleem from fivelling into in- 
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folence ; a thoufand incivilities may be committed, and a thous 
fand offices neglected, without any remorfe of confcience, or re= 
proach from reafon. 

The true effect of genuine politenefs feems to be rather eafe 
than pleafure. The power of delighting muft be conferred by 
nature, and cannot be delivered by precept, or obtained by imi- 
tation; but though it be the privilege of a very fmall number 
to ravifh and to charm, every man may hope by rules and cau- 
tion not to give pain,. and may therefore, by the help of good- 
breeding, enjoy the kindnefs of mankind, though he fhould have 
no claim to higher diftinétions. 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaifance is included, 
and from which flow all the formalities which cuftom has efta- 
blithed in civilized nations, is, Yat no man fbould give any pre- 
Serence to himfelf. A rule fo comprehenfive and certain, that, 
perhaps, it is not eafy for the mind to image an incivility, with- 
out fuppofing it to be broken. 

‘There are, indeed, in every place, fome particular modes of 
the ceremonial part of good-breeding, which, being arbitrary 
and accidental, can be learned only by habitude and converfa- 
tion; fuch are the forms of falutation, the different gradations 
of reverence, and all the adjuftments of place and precedence. 
‘Thefe, however, may be often violated without offence, if it be 
fufficiently evident, that neither malice nor pride contributed to 
the failure; but will not atone, however rigidly obferved, for 
the tumour of infolence, or petulance of contempt. 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of mankind, lefs 
real and rational complaifance, than among thofe who have paf- 
fed their time in paying and receiving vifits, in frequenting pub- 
lick entertainments, in ftudying the exact meafures of ceremony, 
and in watching all the variations of fathionable courtefy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may be at the door of 
an acquaintance, how many fteps they mutt attend him towards 
the gate, and what interval fhould pafs before his vifit is return= 
ed; but feldom extend their care beyond the exterior and unef« 
fential parts of civility, nor refufe their own vanity any gratificas 
tion, however expenfive, to the quiet of another. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable for fplendour and expences. 
a man that, having been originally placed by his fortune and. 
rank in the firft clafs of the community, has acquired that 
air of dignity and that readinefs in the exchange of compliments, 
which courts, balls, and levees, eafily confer. 

But Trypherus, without any fettled purpofes of malignity, 
partly by his ignorance of human nature, and partly by the ha- 
bit of contemplating with great fatisfaCtion his own grandeur 
and riches, is hourly giving difguft to thofe whom chance or ex- 
pectation fubject to his vanity. 

Vor. I, Yy Te 
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Toa man whofe fortune confines him to a fmall houfe, he’ de 
claims upon the pleafure of {pacious apartments, and the conve- 
nience of changing his lodging-rcom in different parts of the 
year; tells him, that he hates confinement ; and concludes, that 
af his chamber was lefs, he fhould never wake without thinking 
of a prifon, 

To Eucratas, a man of birth equal to himfelf, but of muclr 
Tefs eftate, he fhewed his fervices of plate, and remarked that 
fuch things were, indeed, nothing better than coftly trifles, but 
that no man muft pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them ; and that for his part, if his eftate was {maller, he fhould 
not think of enjoying but encreafing it, and would enquire out a 
trade for his eldeft fon. _ ‘ 

He has, an imitation of fome more acute obferver than him’ 
felf, colleéted a great many fhifis and artifices by which poverty 
is concealed ; and among the ladies of fmall fortune, never fails 
to talk of frippery and flight filks, and the convenience of age- 
neral mourning. 

I have been infulted a thoufand times with a catalogue of his 
pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, which, though he knows the: 
humble neatnefs of my habitation, he feldom fails to conclude by 
a declaration, that wherever he fees a houfe meanly furmifhed, 
he defpifes the owner’s tafte, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is the practice of Trypherus, by which he 
is become the terror of all who are lefs wealthy than himfelf, 
and has raifed innumerable enemies without rivalry, and without 
malevolence. 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with Trypherus, it is- 
fcarcely poffible to find any man who does not frequently, like 
him, indulge his own pride by forcing others into a comparifon 
with himfelf, when he knows the advantage is on his fide, with- 
out confidering, that unneceffarily to obtrude unpleafing ideas, 
is a {pecies of oppreffion ; and that it is little more criminal to 
deprive another of fome real advantage, than to interrupt that 
forgetfulnefs of its abfence which is the next happinefs to actual 
poflefion. ; 


Iam, &c. 


Eurxorius 


Noumea 
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Scilicet ingeniis aliqua eft concordia junétis, 
Et fervat ftudii foedera quifque fui, 

Ruiticus agricolam, miles fera bella gerentem, 
Rectorom dubiz navita puppis amat.—Ovip. — 


Congenial paffions fouls together bind, 

And ev’ry calling mingles withits kind ; 

Soldier unites with foldier, fwain with fwain,, 

The mariner with him that roves the main.—F. Lewis. 


T has been ordained by Providence, for the confervation of 

order in the immenfe variety of nature, and for the regular 
propagation of the feveral claffes of life with which the elements 
are peopled, that every creature fhould be drawn by fome fecret 
attraction to thofe of his own kind; and that not only the geatle 
and domeftick animals which naturally unite into companies, or 
cohabit by pairs, would continue faithful to their fpecies ; but 
even thofe ravenous and ferocious favages which Ariftotle ob- 
ferves never to be gregarious, fhould range mountains and de- 
ferts in fearch of one another, rather than pollute the world with 
amonftrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and diflinction of the lower tribes of the 
creation require that they fhould be determined to proper mates 
by fome uniform motive of choice, or fome cogent principle of 
infin ; it is neceflary likewife, that man, whofe wider capacity 
demands more gratifications, and who fecls in himfelf innume- 
rable wants, which a life of folitude cannot fupply, and imnu- 
merable powers to which it cannot give employment, fhould be 
led to fuitable companions by particular influence; and among 
many beings of the {ame nature with himielf, he may felect 
fome for intimacy and tendernefs, and improve the condition of 
his exiftence, by fuperadding friendfhip to humanity, and the 
love of individuals to that of the {pecies. 

Other animals are fo formed, that they feem to contribute very 
little to the happinefs of each other, and know neither joy, nor 
grief, nor love, nor hatred, but as they are urged by fome de- 
fire immediately fubfervient either to. the fupport of their own 
lives, or to the continuation of their race; they therefore {el- 
dom appear to regard any of the minuter difcriminations which 
diftinguifh creatures of the fame kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindnefs more than 
his general tendency to congenial nature, Babylon or London, 
with all their multitudes, would have to him the defolation of a 
wildernefs ; his affections, not compreffed into a narrower comes 
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pafs, would vanifh, like elemental fire, in boundlefs evaporas 
tion; he would languifh in perpetual infenfibility ; and though 
he might, perhaps, in the firft vigour of youth, amufe himielf 
with the frefh enjoyments of life, yet, when curiofity fhould 
ceafe, and alacrity fubfide, he would abandon himfelf to the 
flu€tuation of chance, without expecting help againtt any cala- 
mity, or feeling any with for the happinefs of others. 

To love all men is our duty, fo tar as it includes a general 
habit of benevolence, and readinefs of occafional kindneis ; but 
to love all equally is impoffible, at leaft impoffible without the 
extin¢tion of thofe paffions which now produce all our pains and 
all our pleafures ; without the difufe, if not the abolition, of 
fome of our faculties, and the fuppreffion of all our hopes and 
fears in apathy and indifference. 

The neceffities of our condition require a thoufand offices of 
tendernefs, which mere regard for the fpecies will never dictate. 
Every man has frequent grievances which only the folicitude of 
friendfhip will difcover and remedy, and which would erat 
for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human calamity, were 
it only furveyed by the eye of general benevolence, equally 
attentive to every mifery. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, neceflarily 
broken into fmaller independent focieties; thefe form diftinét 
interefls, which are too frequently oppofed to each other, and 
which they who have entered into the league of particular 
governments falfely think it virtue to promote, however deftruc- 
tive to the happinefs of the reft of the world, 

Such unions are again feparated into fubordinate claffes and 
combinations, and focial life is perpetually branched out into 
minuter fubdivifions, till it terminates in the laft rangifications of 
private friendfhip. 

That friendfhip may at once be fond and lafting, it has been 
already obferved in thefe papers, that a conformity of inclina- 
tions is neceffary. No man can have much kindneis for him b 
whom he doth not believe himfelf efteemed, and nothing i 
evidently proves efteem as imitation. ai 

: That benevolence is always ftrongeft which arifes from parti- 
ean of the fame age Sa fince we are naturally moft wil- 
ing to revive in our minds the memory o ith whom 
the idea of enjoyment is connected, Y, OF REMORSE: Nate: when 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpo , 
endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with ri i Ma stk auras’ 
pany in their amuiements and diverfions. Men have been known 
to rife to favour and to fortune, only by being fkilful in the 
{ports with which their patron happened to be delichted by con- 
curring with his tafte for fome particular {pecies “of curiobtins 
by relifhing the fame wine, or applauding the {ame cookery, ‘ 
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Fven thofe whom wifdom or virtue have placed above regard 
to fuch petty recommendations, mutt neverthelefs be gained by 
iimilitude of manners. The higheft and noblett enjoyment of 
tamiliar life, the communication of knowledge and reciprocation 
of fentiments, mutt always prefuppofe a dilpofition to the fame 
inquiry, and delight in the fame difcoveries. 

With what fatisfaction could the politician lay his fchemes for 
the reformation of laws, or his comparifons of different forms of 
government, before the chemitt, who has never accuftomed his 
thoughts to any other object than falt and fulphur? or how 
could the aftronomer, in explaining his calculations and conjec- 
tures, endure the coldnefs of a grammarian, who would lofe 
fight of Jupiter and all his fatellites, for a happy etymology of 
an obfcure word, or a better explication of a controverted line ? 

Kvery man loves merit of the fame kind with his own, when it 
is not likely to hinder his advancement or his reputation ; for he 
not only beft underitands the worth of thofe qualities which he 
labours to cultivate, or the ufefulnefs of the art which, he 
practifes with fuccefe, but always feels a reflected pleafure from 
the praifes which, though given'to another, beleng equally to 
himielf. 

There is, indeed, no need of refearch and refinement to difco- 
ver that men muft generally felect their companions from their 
own. ftate of life, fince there are not many minds furnifhed for 
great variety of conyerfation, or adapted to multiplicity of 
sntellectual entertainments. 

The failor, the academick, the lawyer, the mechanick, and the 
courtier, have all a cait of talk peculiar to their own fraternity, 
have fixed their attention upon the fame events, have been 
engaged in affairs of the fame fort, and make ufe of allufions and 
illuftrations which themfelves only can underftand. 

To be infected with the jargon ofa particular profeffion, and to 
know only the language of a fingle rank of mortals, is, indeed, 
fufficiently defpicable. But, as limits muft be always fet to the 
excurfions of the human mind, there will be fome itudy which 
every man more zealoufly protecutes, fame darling fubject on 
which he is principally pleafed to converfe ; and he that can mo 
inform or beft underftand him, will certainly be welcomed with 
particular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided; nor is it culpa- 
ble, unlefs fuffered fo far to predominate as to produce averfion 
from every other kind of excellence, and to fhade the luftre of 
diffimilar virtues. Thofe, therefore, whom the lot of life has 
conjoined, fhould endeavour conitantly to approach towards the 
inclination of each other, invigorate every motion of concurrent 
defire, and fan every fpark of kindred curiofity. 

It has been juftly obferved, that difcord generally operates in 
little things: it is inflamed to its utmoift vehemence by contra- 
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us 


siety of tafe, oftener-than of principles; and might, therefore, 
commonly be avoided by innocent conformity, which, if it was 
not at firft the motive, ought always to be the confequence of 


indiffoluble union. . 
Sa ce eT SE A IE 


Nums. 100. SATURDAY, Marcas z, 1751 


Omne vafer vitium ridenti flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admiffus circum przcordia ludit————Pers1rws. 


Horace, with fly infinuating grace, 
Laugh’d at his friend, andlook’d himin the face; 
Would raife a blufh where fecret vice he found, 
And tickle while he gently prob’d the wound. 
With feeming innoceace the crowd beguil’d ; 

But made the defperate paffes, when he fmil’d. 


DRYDEN, 


A TO THE RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

-S very many well-difpofed perfons, by the unavoidable 
neceffity of their affairs, are fo unfortunate as to be totally 
buried in the country, where they labour under the moft deplor- 
able ignorance of what is tranfacting among the polite part of 
mankind, I cannot help thinking that, as a publick writer, you 
fhould take the cafe of thefe truiy compaffionate objects under 
your confideration. 

Thefe. unhappy languifhers in obfcurity fhould be furnifhed 
with fuch accounts of the employments of people of the world, 
as may engage them in their feveral remote corners,to a laudable 
imitation; or, atleaft, fo far inform and prepare them, that if 
by any joyful change of fituation they fhould be fuddenly tranf- 
fported into the gay fcene, they may not gape, and wonder, and 
ftare and be utterly at a lofs how to behave and make a proper 
appearance iD it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the country 
towns in the kingdom might be promoted, if you would ufe your 
charitable endeavours to raife in them a noble emulation of the 
_manners and cuftoms of higher life. 

For this purpofe you fhould give a very clear and ample 
defcription of the whole fet of polite acquirements ; a complete 
hiftory of forms, fafhions, frolicks, of routes, drums, hurricanes, 
balls, affemblies, ridottos, mafquerades, auctions, plays, operas, 
puppet-fhows, and bear-gardens; of all thofe delights which 
profitably engage the attention of the mofl fublime characters, 
and by which they have brought to fuch amazing perfeétion the 
whole art and myftery of paffing day after day, week after week, 
and 
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and yea after year, without the heavy affiftance of any one 
thing that formal creatures are pleafed to call ufeful and necef- 
fary. 

In giving due inftruGtions through what fteps to attain this 
fummit of human excellence, you may add fuch irrefiftible 
arguments in its favour, as muft convince numbers, who in other 
inftances do not feem to want natural underftanding, of the 
una¢countable error of fuppofing they were fent into the world 
for any other purpofe but to flutter, fport, and fhine. For, after 
all, nothing can be clearer than that an everlafting round of 
diverfion, and the more lively and hurrying the better, is the 
moft important end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, fo much as the world is improved, that 
there fhould in thefe days be perfons fo ignorant and ftupid as 
to think it neceflary to mifpend their time, and trouble their 
heads, about any thing elfe than purfuing the prefent fancy ; for 
what elfe is worth living for ? 

It is time enough, furely, to think of confequences when they 
come ; and as for the antiquated notions of duty, they are not 
to be met with in any French novel, or any book one ever looks 
into, but derived almoft wholly from the writings of authors 
who lived a vaft many ages ago, and who, as they were totally 
without any idea of thofe accomplifhments which now charatte- 
rife people of diftin¢tion, have been for fome time finking apace 
into utter contempt. It does not appear that even their moft 
zealous admirers, for fome partifans of his own fort every 
writer will have, can pretend to fay they were ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diverfions, the ceremonial of vifits, 
the extatick delight of unfriendly intimacies, and unmeaning 
civilities, they are abfolutely filent. Blunt truth, and downright 
honetty, plain clothes, {taying at home, hard work, few words, 
and thofe unenlivened with cenfure or double meaning, are what 
they recommend as the ornaments and pleafures of life.— 
Little oaths, polite diffimulation, tea-table fcandal, delightful 
indolence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of precedence, the 
enchantments of flattery, they feem to have had no notion of; 
and I cannot but laugh to think what a figure they would have 
made in a drawing‘room, and how frighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotifm that difdains authority, and 
tramples on laws for {port, was abfolutely the averfion of thefe 
tame wretches. 

Indeed, one cannot difcover any one thing they pretend to 
teach people, but to be wife and good; acquirements infinitely 
below the confideration of perfons of tafte and {pirit, who know 
how to fpend their time to fo much better purpofe. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, Mr. Rambler, 
do not forget to enlarge on the very extenfive benefit of playing 

at 
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at cards on Sundays, a practice of fuch infinite ufe, that we may 
modeftly expect to fee it prevail univerfally in all parts of this 
kingdom. im 

To perfons of fafhion, the advantage is obvious; becaufe, as 
for fome ftrange reafon or other, which no fine gentleman or fine 
lady has yet been able to penetrate, there is neither play, nor 
mafquerade, nor bottled conjuror, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to be had on a Sunday ; if it were not for the charita- 
ble affiftance of whift or bragg, the genteel part of mankind 
muft, one day in feven, neceffarily fuffer a total extinction of 
being. 

Nor are the perfons of high rank the only gainers by fo 
falutary a cuftom, which extends its good influence, in fome 
degree, to the lower orders of people ; but were it quite general, 
how much better and happier would the world be than it is even 
now ? 

*Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fo thean, to deny 
them thofe enjoyments and liberties which are equally open for 
all. Yet if fervants were taught to go to church on this day, 
{pend fome part of it in reading or receiving inftruction in a 
family way ; and the reft in mere friendly converfation, the poor 
wretches would infallibly take it into their heads, that they were 
obliged to be fober, modeft, diligent, and faithful, to their 
matters and miftreffes. 

Now, furely, no one of common prudence, or humanity, 
would with their dometticks infected with fuch ftrange and pri- 
mitive notions, or laid under fuch unmerciful reftraints ; all 
which may, in a great meafure, be prevented by the prevalence 
of the good-humoured fafhion that 1 would have you recom- 
mend. For when the lower kind of people fee their betters, 
with a truly laudable fpirit, infulting, and flying in the face of 
thofe rude, ill-bred dictators, piety and the laws, they are there- 
by excited and admonifhed, as far as actions can admonifh and 
excite, and taught that they too have an equal right of fetting 
them at defiance in fuch inftances as their particular neceffities 
and inclinations may require; and thus is the liberty of the 
whole human {pecies mightily improved and enlarged. 

In fhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful reprefentation of the 
numberlefs benefits of a modifh life, you will have done your 
part in promoting what every body teems to contefs the true 
purpofe of human exittence, perpetual diffipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole attention on 
trifles, and make amufement their chief ftudy, you will teach 
them how to avoid many very uneafy reflections. 

All the fott feclings of humanity, the fympathies of friendfhip, 
all natural temptations to the care of a family, and folicitude 
about the good or ill of others, with the whole train of do- 
meitick and focial affections, which create fuch daily anxieties 

and 
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and embarraffments, will be happily ftifled and fuppreffed in a 
round of perpetual delights; and all ferious thoughts, but par- 
ticularly that of Jereafter, be banithed out of the world; a moft 
perplexing apprehention, but luckily a moft groundlefs one too, 
as it is fo very clear a cafe, that nobody ever dies. 
Iam, &c. 
CHARIESSA. 
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Nuns. tor. TUESDAY, Marcu 5, 1751, 


Mella jubes Hybzla tibi vel Hymettia nafci, 


Et thyma Cecropiz Corfica ponis api. Marr. 


Alas! dear Sir, you try in vain, 
Impoffibilities to gain; 
No bee from Corfica’s rank juice, 


Hyblean honey can produce. F. Lewts, 


TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
PANS by feveral years of continual ftudy treafured in my 


mind a great number of principles and ideas, and obtained 
by frequent exercife the power of applying them with propriety, 
and combining them with readinefs, I refolved to quit the univer- 
fity, where I confidered myielf as a gem hidden in the mine, and 
to mingle in the crowd of public life. I was naturally attracted 
by the company of thofe who were of the fame age with myfelf; 
and finding that my academical gravity contributed very little to 
my reputation, applied my faculties to jocularity and burlefque. 
-Thus, in afhort time, I had heated my imagination to’ fuch a 
ftate of activity and ebullition, that upon every occafion it fumed 
away in burfts of wit, and evaporations of gaiety. I became oa 
a fudden the idol of the coffee-houfe, was in one winter folicited 
to accept the prefidentthip of five clubs, was dragged by violence 
to every new play, and quoted in every controverty upon theatri- 
cal merit ; was in every publick place furrounded by a multitude 
of humble auditors, who retailed in other places of refort my max- 
ims and my jeits; and was boafted as their intimate and compa- 
nion by many who had no other pretenfions to my acquaintance, 
than that they had drank chocolate in the fame room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I mention my 
fuccefs with fome appearance of triumph and elevation, Perhaps 
no kind of fuperiority is more flattering or alluring than that 
which is conferred by the powers of converfation, by extempor,_ 
neous fprightlinefs of fancy, copioufnefs of language, and fertilit,, 
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of fentiment. In other exertions of genius, the greater part of 
‘the praife is unknown and unenjoyed ; thé writer, indeed, {preads 
his reputation td a wider extent, but receives little pleafure or 
advantage from the diffufion of his name, and only obtains a 
kind of nominal fovereignty over regions which pay no tribute. 
The colloquial wit has always his own radiance reflected on 
himfelf, and enjoys all the pleafure which he beftows ; he finds 
his power conteffed by every one that approaches him, fees 
friendfhip kindling with rapfure, and attention {welling into 
praife. 

The defire which every man feels of importance and efteem, 
is fo much gratified by finding an affembly, at his entrance, 
brightened with gladnefs and hufhed with expectation, that the 
recollection of fuch diftinétion can f{carcely fail to be pleafing 
whenfoever it is innocent. And my confcience does not reproach 
me with any mean or criminal effects of vanity; fince I always 
employed my influence on the fide of virtue, and never facrificed 
my underftanding or my religion to the’pleafure of applaufe. 

There were many whom either the defire of enjoying my 
pleafantry, or the pride of being thought to enjoy it, brought 
often into my company; but I was careffed in a particular man- 
ner by Demochares, a gentleman of a large eftate, and a liberal 
difpofition. My fortune being by no means exuberant, inclined 
me to be pleafed with a friend who was willing to be entertained 
at his own charge. I became by daily invitations habituated to 
his table; and, as he believed my acquaintance neceflary to the 
character of elegance which he was defirous of eftablifhing, I 
lived in all the luxury of affluence, without'expence or depend- 
ance, and paffed my life in a perpetual reciprocation of pleafure, 
with men brought together by fimilitude of accomplifhments, or 
defire of improvement. 

But all power has its fphere of activity, beyond which it 
produces no effeét. Demochares being called by his affairs into 
the country, imagined that he fhould increafe his popularity by 
coming among his neighbours, accompanied by a man whofe 
abilities were fo generally allowed. The report prefently fpread 
through half the country that Demochares was arrived, and had 
brought with him the celebrated Hilarius, by whom fuch 
" merriment would be excited as had never been enjoyed or 
conceived before. 1 knew, indeed, the purpofe for which I was 
invited ; and, as men do not look diligently out for poffible 
nifcarriages, was pléafed to find myfelf courted upon principles 
of intereft, and confidered as capable of reconciling factions, 
See feuds, and uniting a whole province in focial happi- 
nefs. 

After a few days fpent in adjufling his domettick regulations, 
Demochares invited all the gentlemen of his neighbourhood to 
dinner, and did not forget to hint how much my prefence was 


expected 
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expected to heighten the pleafure of the feat. He informed ine . 
what prejudices my reputation had raifed in my favour, and 
reprefented the fatisfaction with which he fhould fee me kindle 
up the blaze of merriment, and fhould remark the various effects 
that my fire would have upon fuch diverfity of matter. 

This declaration, by which he intended to quicken my vivaci- 
ty, filled me with folicitude. I felt an ambition of fhining, 


‘which I never knew before; and was therefore embarrafled with 


an unufual flow of difgrace.. I pafled the night in planning oat 
to myfelf the converiation of the coming day ; recollected all my 
topicks of raillery, propofed proper fubjects of ridicule, prepared 
fmart replies to a thoufand quetftions, accommodated aafwers to 
imaginary repartees, aed formed a magazine of remarks, apoph- 
theems, tales, and illuitrations. 

The morning broke at laft in the midft of thefe bufy medita- 
tions. I rofe with the palpitations of a champion on the day of 
combat; and, notwithitanding all my efforts, found my fpirits 
funk under the weight of expectation. The company foon after 
began to drop in, and every one, at his entrance, was introduced 
to Hilarius. What conception the inhabitants of this region 
had formed of a wit, I cannot yet difcover; but obferved that 
they all feemed, after the regular exchange of compliments, to 


turn away difappointed; and that while we waited for dinner, 


they caft their eyes firft upon me, and then upon each other, like 
a theatrical affembly waiting for-a fhew. 

From the uneafinefs of this fituation I was relieved by the 
dinner; and as every attention was taken up by the bufinefs of 
the hour, I funk quietly to a level with the reft of the company. 
But no fooner were the difhes removed, than inftead of cheerful 
confidence and familiar prattle, an univerfal filence again fhewed 


‘their expectation of fome unufual performance. My friend 


endeavoured to roufe them by healths and queftions, but they 
anfwered him with great brevity, and immediately relapied into 
their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of fome opportuity to divert them, but 


‘could find no pafs opened fora fingle fally ; and who can be 


merry without an object of mirth? After a few faint efforts, 
which produced neither applaufe nor oppofition, I was content 
to mingle with the mafs, to put round the glais in filence, and 
folace myfelf with my own contemplations. 

My friend looked round him; the guefts ftared at one 
another ; and if now and then a few fyllables were uttered with 
timidity and hefitation, there was none ready to make any reply. 
All our faculties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleafing, and difpofition to be pleafed. Thus 
paffed the hours to which fo much happinets was decreed; the 
hours which had, by a kind of open proclamation, been devoted 
to wit, to mirth, and to Hilarius. 
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At Jaft the night came on, and the neceflity of parting freed | 
us from the perfecutions of each other. I heard them, as they 
walked along the court, murmuring at the lofs of the day, and 
enquiring whether any man would pay a fecond vifit to a houfe 
haunted by a wit. 

Demochares, whofe benevolence is greater than his penetra- 
‘tion, having flattered his hopes with the fecondary honour 
which he was to gain by my fprightlinefs and elegance, and the 
affection with which he fhould be followed for a perpetual ban- 
quet of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and refent- 
ment, nor would eafily be convinced, that I had not facrificed his 
intereft to fullennefs and caprice, and ftudioufly endeavoured to 
difguft his guefts, and fuppreffed my powers of delighting, in 
obftinate and premeditated filence. I am informed that the 
reproach of their ill reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 
country between us; fome being of opinion, that my friend is 
deluded by an impoftor, who, though he has found fome art of 
gaining his favour, is afraid to {peak before men of more pene- 
tration ; and others concluding, that I think only London the 
proper theatre of my abilities, and difdain to exert my genius for 
the praife of rufticks, 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has fornetimes happened to 
others, who have the good or ill fortune to be celebrated for 
wits, to fall under the fame cenfures, upon the like oecafions. 
Thope, therefore, that you will prevent any mifreprefentations 
of fuch failures, by remarking, that invention is not wholly at 
the command of its poffeffor ; that the power of pleafing is very 
often obftrnéted by the defire; that all expectation leffens 
iurprize, yet fome furprize is neceflary to gaiety ; and that thofe 
who deftre to partake of the pleafure of wit muft contribute to 
its production, fince the mind ftagnates without external ventila- 
tion, and that effervefcence of the fancy which flafhes into 


ead can be raifed only by the infufion of diffimilar 
ideas. 


Nuemt. 
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Numeg. 102. SATURDAY, Marcu 9, 1751. 


sy 
Ipfa quoque affiduo labuntur tempora motu 

Non fecus ac flumen: neque enim confiftere flumen, 

Nec levis hora poteft; fed ut unda impellitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 

Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque fequuntur.———Ovip, 


With conftant motion as the moments glide, 

Behold in running life the rolling tide! 

For none can {tem by art, or ftop by pow’r, 

The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour: 

But wave by wave purfu’d arrives on fhore, 

And each impell’d behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we defcry ; 

So minutes follow, and fo minutes fly ——-ELPHINSTON. 


Ms IFE,” fays Seneca, ‘¢is a voyage, in the progrefs of which 


“‘ we are perpetually changing our fcenes : we firft leave 
** childhood behind us, then youth, then the years of ripened 
** manhood, then the better and more pleafing part of old age.” 
The perufal of this paflage having incited in me a train of 
reflections on the ftate of man, the inceffant fluctuations of his 
wifhes, the gradual change of his difpofition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleffnefs with which he floats along the 
ftream of time, I funk into a flumber amid{t my meditations, and 
on a fudden found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
fhouts of alacrity, the fhrieks of alarm, the whiftle of winds, and 
the dafh of waters. 

My aftonifhment for atime repreffed my curiofity; but foon 
recovering myfelf fo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the caufe of fuch clamour and confufion, I was 
told that we were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 
had already pafled the ftreights of infancy, in which multitudes 
had periflied, fome by the weaknefs and fragility of their veffels, 
and more by the folly, perverfenefs, or negligence, of thofe who 
undertook to fteer them; and that we were now on the main fea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any other means of 
fecurity tham the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to choofe among great numbers that offered their direce 
tion and affiftance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagernefs ; and firft turning 
my eyes behind me, faw a ftream flowing through flowery 
iflands, which every one that failed along feemed to behold with 
pleafure; butno fooner touched, than the current, which, though 
not noify or turbulent, was yet irefiftible, bore him away. 
Beyond thefe iflands all was darknefs, nor could any of the paf- 
fengers defcrike the fhore at which he firft embarked. Betore 
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me, and each other fide, was an expanfe of waters violently agi- 
tated, and covered with fo thick a mift, that the mott perfpicuous 
eye could fee but a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many funk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full fails, and infulting thofe whom they 
had left behind. So numerous, indeed, were the dangers, and 
fo thick the darknefs, that no caution could confer fecurity. Yet 
there were many who, by falfe intelligence, betrayed their fol- 
lowers into whirlpools, or by. violence pufhed thofe whom they 
found in their way againft the rocks. 

The current was invariable and infurmountable; but though 
it was impoffible to fail againft it, or to return to the place that 
was once paffed, yet it was not fo violent as to allow no oppor- 
tunities for dexterity or courage, fince though, none could re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique 
direction. ' ‘ 
It was, however, not very common to fteer with much care or 
prudence; for by fome univerfal infatuation, every man appear- 
edto think himielf fafe, though he faw his conforts every mo- , 
ment finking round him; and no fooner had the waves clofed 
over them, than their fate and their mifconduét were forgotten ; 
the voyage was purfued with the fame Jocund confidence; every 
man congratulated himfelf upon the foundnefs of his veffel, and 
believed himfelf able to {tem the whirlpool in which his friend was 
iwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he. was: dafhed : 
nor was it often obferved that the fight of a wreck made any man 
change his courfe; ifhe turned afide for a moment, he foon for= 
got the rudder, and left himfelf again to the difpofal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indifference, or from 
wearinefs of their prefent condition; for not one of thofe who 
thus rufhed upon deftrndion failed, when he was finking, to 
call loudly upon his affociates for that help which could not now 
be given him; and many fpent their laft moments in cautioning 
others againft the folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midft of theircourfe. ‘Their benevolence was fometiines praifed, 
but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The veffels in which we had embarked being confeffedly un- 
equal to the turbulence of the ftream of life, were vifibly im- 
paired in the courfe of the voyage; fo that every paflenger was 
certain, that how long foever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceffant vigilance, be preferved, he mutt fink at laft. 

This neceflity of perifhing might have been expected to fadden 
the-gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaftto keep the melancholy 
and timetous in perpetual torments, and hinder them from any 
enjoyment of the varieties and gratifications which nature offered 
them_as the folace of their labours; yet, in effect none feemed 
lefs to expect deftruction than thofe to whom it was moft dread- 
ful; they all had the art of concealing their danger from them- 
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felves.; and thofe who knew of their inability to bear the fight of 
‘the terrors that embarraffed their way, took care never to look 
forward, but found fome amutfement for the prefent moment, 
and generally entertained themfelves by playing with Hope, who 


_ was the conftant affociate of the voyage of life. 


“Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, even to thofe whom 
fhe favoured moft, was, not that they fhould efcape, but that 
they fhould fink laft ; and with this promife every one was fatis- 
fied, though he laughed at the reft for feeming to believe it. 
Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her. compa- 
nions ; for in proportion as their veffels grew leaky, fhe redou- 
bled her affurances of fafety ; and none were more bufy in ma- 
king provifions for along voyage, than they whom all but them- 
felves faw likely to perifh foon by irreparable decay. 

- In the midit of the current of life was the gulph of Intempe- 
rance, a dreadful whirlpool, interfperfed with rocks, of which 
the pointed craggs were concealed under water, and the tops co- 
vered with herbage, on which Eafe fpread couches of repofe, and 
with fhades, where Pleafure warbled the fong of invitation, 
Within fight of thefe rocks all who failed on the ocean of life 
mutt neceflarily pafs. Reafon, indeed, was always at hand to 
fteer the pailengers through a narrow outlet by which they might 
efcape ; but very few could, by her intreaties or remonttrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, without itipulating 
that fhe fhould approach fo near unto the rocks of Pleafure, that 
they might folace themfelves with a fhort enjoyment of that de- 
licious region, after which they always determined to puriue 
their courfe without any other deviation. 

Reafon was too often prevailed upon fo far by thefe promifes, 
as to venture her charge within the eddy of the gulph of Intem- 
perance, where, indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 
interrupted the courte of the veffel, and drew it, by infenfible 
rotations towards the center. She then repented her temerity, 
and with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the draught 
of the gulph was geaerally too ftrong to be overcome; and the 
paffenger, having danced in circles with a pleafing and giddy ve- 
locity, was at laft overwhelmed and loft. 'Thofe few whom Rea- 
fon was able to extricate, generally fuffered fo many fhocks upon 
the points which fhot out from the rocks of pleafure, thae 
they were unable to continue their courfe with the fame 
{trength and facility as before, but floated along timoroufly and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and fhattered by every 
ruffle of the water, till they funk, by flow degrees, after long 
ftruggles, and innumerable expedients, always repining at their 
own folly, and warning others againft the firft approach of the 
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There were artifts who profeffed to repair the breaches and 
ftop the leaks of the veffels which had been fhattered on the 
rocks of Pleafure. Many appeared to have great confidence in 
their fkill, andfome, indeed, were preferved by it from finking, 
who had received only a fingle blow; but I remarked that 
few veffels lafted long which had been much srepaired, nor was 
jt found that the artifts themfelves continued afloat longer than 
thofe who had leaft of their affiftance. f ' 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, was, that they funk later, and 
more fuddenly ; for they paffed forward till they had fometimes 
feen all thofe in whofe company they had iffued from the 
ftreights of infancy perifh in the way, and at laft were overfet 
by a crofs breeze, without the toil of refiftance, or the anguifh 
of expectation. But fuch as had often fallen againft the rocks 
of Pleafure, commonly fubfided by fenfible degrees, contended 
long with the encroaching waters, and haraffed themfelves by 
labours that fearce Hope herfelf could flatter with fuccefs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the multitude about 
me, I was fuddenly alarmed with an admonition from fome un- 
known power‘ Gaze not idly upon others ‘when thou thyfelf 
* art finking. Whence, is this thoughtlefs tranquillity, when 
* thou and they are equally endangered ? I looked; and, feeing 
the gulph of intemperance before me, ftarted and awaked. 


Nums. 103. TUESDAY, Marcu 12, 1751. 


Scire volunt fecreta domus, atque inde timeri.—Juv. 


They fearch the fecrets of the houfe, and fo 
Are worthipp’d there, and fear’d for what they know.—Dryben. 


URIOSITY is one of the permanent and certain charac- 
terifticks of a vigorous intellect. Every advance into 
knowledge opens new profpeéts, and produces new incitements 
to further progrefs. All the attainments poffible in our prefent 
ftate are evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment ; 
conqueft ferves no purpofe but that of kindling ambition ; dif 
covery has no effect but of raifing expectation ; the gratification 
of one defire encourages another ; and after all our labours, 
ftudies, and enquiries, we are continally at the fame diftance 
from the completion of our fchemes, haye ftill {ome with impor- 
tunate 
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tunate to be fatisfied, and fome faculty reftlefs and turbulent for 
Want of its enjoyment, 

The defire of knowledge, though often animated by extrinfick 
and adventitious motives, feems on many occafions to operate 
without fubordination to any other principle; we are eager to 
fee and hear, without intention of referring our obfervations to 
a farther end; weclimb a mountain for a profpect of the plain ; 

‘we run to the ftrand in a ftorm, that we may contemplate the 
agitation of the water; we range from city to city, though we 
profefs neither architecture nor fortification; we crefs feas only 
to view nature in nakednefs, or magnificence in ruins; we are 
equally allured by novelty of every kind, by a defert or a palacey 
a cataract or a cavern, by every thing rude and every thing po- 
lithed, every thing great and every thing little; we do not tee 
a thicket but with fome temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
infect flying before us but with an inclination to purfue it. 

This paffion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in proportion 
as the powers of the mind are elevated and enlarged. Lucan 
therefore introduces Cefar {peaking with dignity fuitable to the 
grandeur of his defigns, and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-prieft of Egypt, that he has no defire 
equally powerful with that of finding the origin of the Nile, 
and that he would quit all the projects of a civil war for a fight 
of thofe fountains which had been fo long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furnifh the Sirens with a temptation, to 
which his hero, renowned for wifdom, might yield without dif- 
grace, makes them declare that none ever departed from them 
but with increafe of knowledge. ; 

There is, indeed, fcarce any kind of ideal acquirement which 
may not be applied to fome ufe, or which may not, at lealt, gra- 
tify pride with occafional fuperiority, but whoever attends the 
motions of his own mind, will find that, upon the firft appear- 
ance of an object, or the firft flart of a queflion, his inclination 
to a nearer view, or more accurate difcuflion, psecedes all 
thoughts of profit, or of competition; and that his defires take 
wing by inftantaneous impulfe, though their flight may be invi- 
gorated, or their efforts renewed, by fubfequent confiderations. 
The gratification of curiofity rather frees us from uneafinefs than 
confers pleafure ; we are more pained by ignorance than de- 
lighted by inftruction. Curiofity is the thirft of the foul; it in- 
flames and torments us, and makes us tattle every thing with 
joy, however otherwife infipid, by which it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earlieft fearchers after knowledge muit 
have propofed knowledge only as their reward; and that icience, 
though perhaps the nurfling of intereft, was the daughter of en- 
riofity: for who can believe that they who firft watched the courte 
of the ftars forefaw the ufe of their difcoveries to the facilitation 
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of commerce, or the menfuration of time? they were delighted 
with the fplendor of the nocturnal fkies, they found that the 
ights changed their places; what they admired they were anxi- 
ous to underftand, and in time traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, who appear 
fatisfied with their intellectual poffeflions, and feem to live 
without defire of enlarging their conceptions ; before whom the 
world paffes without notice, and who are equally unmoved by: 
nature or by art. 

‘This negligence is fometimes only the temporary effect of a 
predominant paffion: a lover finds no inclination to travel any 
path but that which leads to the habitation of his miftrefs; a 
trader can {pare little attention to common occurrences, wher 
his fortune is endangered by a ftorm. It is frequently the con- 
fequence of a total immerfion in fenfuality ; corporeal pleafures 
may be indulged till the memory of every other kind of happi- | 
nets is obliterated ; the mind, long habituated to a lethargick and 
quietcent ftate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking; and, 
though fhe may fometimes be difturbed by the obtrufion of new 
‘ideas, fhrinks back again to ignorance and reft. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the continual tafk 
of procuring the fupports of life denies all opportunities of de- 
yviation from their own narrow track, the number of fuch as. live 
without the ardour of enquiry is very fmall, though many con- 
tent themfelves with cheap amufements, and waite their lives 
in refearches of no importance. . 

There is no fnare more dangerous to bufy and excurfive 
minds than the cobwebs of petry inquifitivenefs which entangle 
them in trivial employments and minute ftudies, and detain them 
in a middle ftate between the tedioufnefs of total inactivity and 
the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at once with eafe 
and novelty, and vitiate them with the luxury of learning. The 
neccihty of doing fomething, and the fear of undertaking much, 
finks the hittorian to a genealogift, the philofopher to a jours 
nalilt of the weather, and the mathematician to a conftruéter of 
dials, 

Itis happy when thofe who cannot content themfelves to be 
idle, nor refolve to be indufirious, are at leaft employed without 
injury to others; but it feldom happens that we can contain 
ourfelves long in a neutral ftate, or forbear to fink into vice, 
when we are no longer foaring towards virtue. 

Nugaculus was diftinguifhed in his earlier years by an un- 
common livelinets of imagination, quicknefs of fagacity, and ex- 
tent of knowledge. When he entered into life, he applied him- 
felf with particular inquifitivenefs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence of mingled 
aftections, the different modifications of intereft and ambition, 
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and the various caufes of mifcarriage and fuccefs both in pub- 
lic and private affairs. 

Though his friends did not difcover to what purpofe all thefe 
obfervations were collected, or how Nugaculus would much im- 
prove his virtue or his fortune by. an inceffant attention to 
changes of countenance, burits of inconfideration, fallies of paf- 
fion, and all the other cafualties by which he ufed to trace a 
character, yet they could not deny the ftudy of human nature to 
be worthy of a wife man; they therefore flattered his vanity, 
applauded his difcoveries, and liftened with tubmiflive modeity 
to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclination, the weaknefs of 
refolves,-and the inftability of temper, to his account of the vas 
rious motives which agitate the mind, and his ridicule of the mo- 
dern dream of a ruling paffion. / 

Such was the firft incitement of Nugaculus to a clofe infpec- 
tion into the conduct of mankind. He had no intereft in view, and 
therefore no defign of fupplantation; he had no malevolence, 
and therefore detected faults without any intention to expofe 
them; but having once found the art of engaging his attention 
upon others, he had no inclination to call it back to himfelf, 
but has paffed his time in keeping a watchful eye upon every 
rifing character, and lived upon a fmall eitate without any 
thought of encreafing it. 

He is, by continual application, become a general matter of 
fecret hiftory, and can give an account of the intrigues, private 
marriages, competitions, and ftratagems, of halfacentury. He 
knows the mortgages upon every man’s eftate, the terms upon 
which every {pendthrift raifes his money, the real and reputed 
fortune of every lady, the jointure ftipulated by every contract, 
and the expectations of every family from maiden aunts and 
childifh acquaintances. He can relate the economy of every 
houfe, knows how much one man’s cellar is robbed by his but- 
ler, and the land of another underlet by his fteward, he can tell 
where the manor-houfe is falling, though large {ums are yearly 
paid for repairs ; and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the confent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently guilty of a 
thoufand acts of treachery, He fees no man’s fervant without 
draining him of his truft; he enters no family without flattering 
the children jnto difcoveries; he is a perpetual {py upon the 
doors of his neighbours; and knows, by long experience, at 
whatever diltance, the looks of a creditor, a berrower, a lover, 
aud a pimp. ; 

Nugaéulus is not ill-natured, and therefore his induftry has 
not hitherto been very miftchievous to others, or dangerous to 
himfelf; but fince he cannot enjoy this knowledge but by dit- 
covering it, and, if he had no other motive to loquacity, is 
obliged to traffick like the chymitls, and purchate one fecret with 
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another; he is every day more hated as he is more known ; for 
he is confidered by great numbers as one that has their fame 
and their happinefs in his power; and’no man can much love 
him of whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocentat firft, if not laudable, the 
intention of regulating his own behaviour by the experience of 
others,.by an accidental decleniion of minutenefs, betrayed 
Nugaculus, not only to a foolifh, but a vicious waite of a life 
which might have been honourably paffed in publick fervices, 
or domeflick virtues. He has loft his original intention, and 
given up his mind to employments that engrofs, but do not im- 
prove it. 


Nums. 104. SATURDAY, Marcu 16, 1751. 


Nihil eft quod credere de fe. 
Non poffit. JUVENAL. 


None e’er, rejeéts hyperbolies of praife. 


HE apparent infufficiency of every individual to his own 
2 happinefs or fafety, compels us to feek from one another 
affiftance and fupport. The neceflity of joint efforts for the 
execution of any great or extenfive defign, the variety of pow- 
ers diflemiuated in the fpecies, and the proportion between the 
defects and excellencies of different perfons,-demand an inter- 
change of help, and communication of intelligence, and by fres 
quent reciprocations of beneficence, unite mankind in fociety 
and friendfhip, ‘ 

If it can be immagined that there ever was a time when the 
inhabitants of any country were in a flate of equality, without 
diflinGion of rank, or peculiarity of poffeffions, it-is reafonable 
to believe that every man was then loved in proportion as he 
could contribute by his ftrength, or his fkill, to the fupply of 
natural wants ; there was then little room for peevifh diflike, or 
capricious favour: the affection admitted into the heart was ra- 
ther efteem than tendernefs ; and kindnefs was only purchafed 
by benefits. But when, by force of policy, by wifdom, or by 
fortune, property and fuperiority were introduced and efta- 
blifhed, fo that many were condemned to labour for the fupport 
of a few, then they whofe poffeilions fwelled above their wants 
naturally laid out their fuperfiuities upon pleafure; and thofe 
who could not gain friendfhip by neceflary offices, endeavoured 

. to 
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to promote their intereft by luxurious gratifications, and to 
create need which they might be courted to fupply. 

The defires of mankind are much more numerous than their 
attainments, and the capacity of imagination much larger than 
actual enjoyment. Multitudes are therefore unfatisfied with 
their allotment; and he that hopes to improve his condition by 
the favour of anogher, and either finds no-room for the exer-- 
tion of great qualities, or perceives himfelf excelled by his ri- 
~ vals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to become agreeable 
where he cannot be important, and learn, by degrees, to num- 
ber the art of pleafing among the moft ufeful fiudies,° and moft 
valuable acquifitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion to its ufeful- 
nefs, and will always flourifh moft where it is moft rewarded ; 
for this reafon we find it practifed with ‘great afiiduity under 
abfolute governments, where honours and riches are in .the 
hands of one man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and who 
foon become fo much accuftomed to'compliance and officiouf- 
nefs, as not eafily to find, in the moft delicate addrets, that 
novelty which is neceflary to procure attention.’ 

It is difcovered by a very few experiments, that no man is 
much pleafed with a: companion, who does not encreate, in 
fome re{pect, his fondnefs of himfelf; and, therefore, he that 
wifhes rather to be led forward to profperity by the gentle hand 
of favour, than to force his way by labour and merit, muf 
confider with more care how to difplay his patron’s excellencies 
than his own; that wheneVer he approaches, he may fill the 
imagination with pleafing dreams, and chafe away dilguft. and 
wearinefs by a perpetual fucceffion of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, fometimes be etiected by turning the at- 
tention upon advantages which are really pofieffed, or upon 
profpects which reafon fpreads before hope; for whoever can 
deferve or require to be courted, has generally, either from 
nature or from fortune, gifts which he: may review with {fatis- 
faGtion, and of which, when heis artfully recalled to the con- 
templation, he will feldom be difpleafed. 

But thofe who have once degraded their underftanding to an 
application only to the paffions, and who have learned to de- 
rive hope from any other fources than induftry and virtue, fel- 
dom retain dignity and magnanimity fufticient to defend them 
againft the conftant recurrence of temptation to falfehood. He 
that is too .defirous to be loved, will foon learn to flatter, and 
when he has exhaufted all the variations of honeft praife, and 
can delight no longer with the civility of truth, he will invent 
new topicks.-of panegyrick, and break: out into raptures at 
virtues and beauties conferred by himfelf, 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, be aggravated 
by hopeleffnefs of fuccefs, it no indulgence was allowed to 
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adulation. He that will abfolutely confine his patron to heat 
only the commendations which he deferves, will ioon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more compafs of 
mutick. The greateft human wirtue bears no proportion to 
human vanity. We always think ourfelves better than we are, 
and are generally defirous that others fhould think us ftill bet- 
ter than we think ourielves. To praife us for actions or difs 
pofitions which deferve praife, is not to confer a benefit, but to 
pay a tribute. We have always pretentfions to fame, which, 
in our own hearts, we know to be difputable, and which we are 
defirous to ftrengthen by a new fuffrage; we have always 
hopes which we iufpect to be fallacious, and of which we ea- 
gerly {natch at every confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firft approaches under 
the conduct of truth, and to fecure credit to future encomiums 
by fuch praife as may be ratified by the confcience; but the 
mind once habituated to the lufciouinefs of eulogy, becomes, 
in a fhort time, nice and fattidious, and, like a vitiated palate, 
is inceflantly calling tor higher gratifications. 

It is fcarcely credible to what degree difcernment may be 
dazzled by the mift of pride, and wifdom infatuated by the in- 
toxication of flattery; or how low the genius may defcend by 
fucceflive gradations of fervility, and how fwiftly it may fall 
down the precipice of falfehood. No man can, indeed, ob- 
ferve, without indignation, on what names, both of ancient 
and modern times, the utmoft exuberance of praife has been 
Javifhed, and by what hands it has been beitowed. It has never 
yet been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreffor, 
the moft hateful of the hateful, the mott profligate of the pro- 
fligate, have been denied any celebrations which they were wil- 
ling to purchafe, or that wickednefs and folly have not found 
correfpondent flatterers through all their fubordinations, ex- 
cept when they have been affociated with avarice or poverty, 
and have wanted either inclination or ability to hire a pane- 
gyrift. 

As there is no character fo deformed as to fright away from 
it the proftitutes of praife, there is no degree of encomiaflick 
veneration which pride has refufeds The emperors of Rome 
fuffered themtelves to be worfhipped in their lives with altars 
and facrifices ; and in an age more enlightened, the terms pe- 
culiar te the praife and worthip of the Supreme Being have been 
applied to wretches whom it was the reproach of humanity to 
number among men; and whom nothing but riches or power 
hindered thole that read or wrote their deification, from hunt- 
ing into the toils of juitice, as difturbers of the peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flatterers, who 
muft be refigned to infamy without eh ee oe and whom we 
muft confefs to have deicrted the caute of virtue for pay: they 

have 
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have committed, againft full conviction, the crime of obliterat- 
ing the diftinétions between good and evil; and inftead of op- 
pofing the encroachments of Vice, have incited her progreis, 
and celebrated her conquef's. But there is a lower clafs of 
fycophants, whofe underitanding has net made them capable of 
equal guilt. Every man of high rank is furrounded with num- 
bers, who have no other rule of thought or action than his 
maxims and his conduct; whom the honour of being numbered 
among his acquaintance reconciles to all his vices, and all his 
abfurdities ; and who eafily perfuade themfelves to efteem him, 
by whofe regard they confider themtelves as diftinguifhed and 
exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture themfelves within 
the {phere of greatnefs. Stupidity is foon blinded by the fplen- 
dour of wealth, and cowardice is eafily fettered in the fhackles of 
dependance. To folicit patronage is, at leaft in the event, to fet 
virtue to fale. None can be pleafed without praife, and few can 
be praifed without falfehood ; few can be affiduous without fers 
vility, and none can be fervile without corruption. 


Nume.10o5. TUESDAY, Marcy 19,.1751. 


Animorum 
Impuifu, et coeca magnaque cupidine duct. 


Juv. 


Vain man runs headlong, to caprice refign’d; 
Impell’d by paflion, and with folly blind. 


Was lately confidering, among other objects of fpeculation, 
the new attempt of an wxiver/al regifter, an office in which 
every man may lodge an account of his fuperfluities and wants, 
of whatever he defires to purchafe or to fell. My imagination 
foon prefented to me the latitude to which this defign may be 
extended by integrity and induftry, and the advantages which 
may be juftly hoped from a general mart of intelligence, when 
once its reputation fhall be fo eftablifhed, that neither reproach 
nor fraud fhall be feared from it; when an application to it fhall 
not be cenfured as the laft refource of defperation, nor its infor- 
mation fufpected as the fortuitous fuggeftions of men obliged not 
to appear ignorant. A place where every exuberance may be 
difcharged, and every deficiency fupplied ; where ‘every lawful 
affion may find its gratifications, and every heneft curiofity 
receive fatisfaction; where the ftock of a nation pecuniary and 
intellectual, may be brought together; and where all conditions 
, ofhumanity may hope to find relief, pleafure, and accommoda- 
tion 
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tion ; mutt equally deferve the attention of the merchant and 
philofopher, of him who mingles in the tumult of bufinefs, ‘and 
him who only lives to amufe himfelf with the various employ 
ments and purfuits of others. Nor will it be an uninftructing 
{chool to the greateft mafters of method and difpatch, if fuch 
niultiplicity can be preferved from embarraffment, and fuch 
tumult from inaccuracy. ody 

While I was concerting this fplendid proje&, and filling my 
thoughts with its regulation, its conveniencies, its variety, and 
its confequences, I funk gradually into flumber; but the fame 
images, though lefs diftinct, {till continued to foat upon my fans 
cy, I perceived myfelf at the gate of an immente edifice, where 
innumerable multitudes were paffing without confufion; every 
face on which I fixed my eyesfeemed fettled in the contemplation 
of fome important purpole,. and every foot was haftened by ea- 
gernefs and expectation. I followed the crowd without know- 
ing whither 1 fhould be drawn, and remained a while in the un- 
pleaiing ftate of an idler, where all other beings were bufy, giv- 
ing place every moment to thofe who had more importance in 
their Jooks. Afhamed to ftand ignorant, and afraid to afk quef- 
tions, at lait I faw a lady fweeping by me, whom by the quicknefs 
of her eyes, the agility of her fleps, and.a mixture of levity and 
impatience, I knew to be my long-loved proteétrefs, Curiofity. 
** Great goddefs,” faid I, “* may thy votary be permitted to im- 
plore thy favour? If thou haft been my directrefs from the firft 
dawn of reafon, if I have followed thee through the maze of life 
with invariable fidelity, if I have turned to every new call, and 
quitted at thy nod one purfuit for another, if I have never ftopped 
at the invitations of fortune, nor forgot thy authority. in: the 
bowers of pleafure, inform me now whither chance has condict- 
ed me.” 

‘¢ Thou art now,” replied the fmiling power, ‘in the prefence 
of Juflice, and of Truth, whom the father of gods end. men has 
fent down to regifter the demands and pretentions of mankind, 
that the world may at laft be reduced to order, and that none 
may complain hereafter of being doomed to tafks for which they 
are unqualified, or pofleifing faculties for which they cannot find 
employment, or virtues that languifh unobferved for want of op- 
portunities to exert them, of being encumbered with fuperfluities 
which they would willingly refign, ov of wafling away in defires 
which ought to be fatisfied. Juflice.is now to examiae cvery 

nan’s wifhes, and Truth is to record them; let us approach, and 
obferve the progrefs of this great tranfaction.” 

She then moved forward ; and Truth, who knew her among the 
mott faithful of her followers, beckoned her to advance, till we 
were placed near the feat of Juftice. The firft who required the 
affiftance of the office came forward with-a flow pace, and 
tumour of dignity, and fhaking a weighty. purte in his hand, 

demanded 
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demanded to be regiftered by Truth, as the Mzxcenas of the pre 
fent age, the chief encourager of literary merit, to whoni men of 
fearning and wit might apply in any exigence or diftrefs with 
Certainty of fuccour: Juftice very mildly enquired, whether he 
had calculated the expence of fuch a declaration? whether he 
had beén informed what number of petitioners world fwarm 
about him? whether he could diftinguith idlenefs and negligence 
from calamity, oftentation from knowledge, or vivacity from wit? 
To thefe queftions he feemed not well provided with a reply; but 
repeated his defire to be recorded asa patron. Juftice then of 
fered to regifter his propofals on thefe conditions; that he 
fhould never fuffer himfelf to be flattered; that he fhould never 
-delay an audience when he had nothing to do; and that he fhould 
hever encourage followers without intending to reward them. 
‘Thefe terms were too hard to be accepted ; ** For what,” faid he, 
*¢ is the end of patronage, but the pleafure of reading dedications; 
holding multitudes in fufpence, and enjoying their hopes, their 
fears, and their anxiety; flattering them to affiduity, and at latt 
difmiffing them for impatience?” Juftice heard his confeffion, 
and ordered his name to be pofted upon the gate among cheats, 
and robbers, and publick nuifances, which all were by that notice 
warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the difcoverer of 4 
new art of education, by which languages and fciences might be 
taught to all capacities, and all inclinations, without fear of 
punifhment, pain of tonfinenient, lofs of any part of the gay 
mien of ignorance, or any obftruction of the neceflary progrets 
in drefs, dancing, orcards. “ / 

Juftice and Truth did not trouble this great adept with many 
enquiries; but finding his addrefs awkward, and his fpeech 
barbarous, ordered him to be regiftered as a tall fellow who 
wanted employment, and might ferve in any poft where the 
knowledge of reading and writing was not required. - 

A man of a very great and philofophick afpect requited notice 
to be given of his intention to fet out, a certain day, ona fub- 
marine voyage, and of his willingnefs to take in paflengers for no 
more than double the price at which they might fail above water. 
His defire was granted, and he retired to a convenient ftand, in 
expectation of filling his fhip, and growing rich ia a fhort time 
by the fecrecy, fafety, and expedition of the paffage. 

Another defired to advertife the curious, that he had, for the 
advancement of true knowledge, contrived an optical inftrument, 
by which thofe who laid out their induftry on memorials of the 
changes of the wind might obferve the directions of the weather- 
cocks on the hitherfide of the lunar world. 

Another wifhed to be known 4s the author of an invention by 
which cities or kingdoms might be made warm in winter by a 
fingle fire, a kettle, and pipe. Another had a vebscle by which 
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a man might bid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an. 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till the water fhould fub- 
fide. Juftice confidered thefe projeéts as of no importance but 
to their authors, and therefore fearcely condefcended to examine 
them; but Truthrefufed to admit them into the regifter. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to give notice of 
an univerfal medicine, by which all difeafes might be cured or 
prevented, and life protracted beyond the age of Neftor. But 
Juflice informed them, that one univerfal medicine was fufficient, 
and fhe would delay the notification till fhe faw who could long- 
eit preferve his own life. 

A thoufand other claims and offers were exhibited and exa+ 
mined I remarked, among this mighty multitude, that, of 
intellectual advantages, many had great exuberance, and few 
confeffed any want; of every art there were a hundred profef> 
fors for a fingle pupil ; but of other attainments, fuch as riches, 
honours, and preferments, I found none that had too much, but 
thoufands and ten thoufands that thought themfelves intitled to 
a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old mifers, and women, married at the 
clofe of life, advertifed their want of children; nor was it une 
common for thofe who had a numerous offspring, to give notice 
of a fon or daughter to be fpared; but though appearances pro- 
mifed well on both fides, the bargain feldom fucceeded ; for 
they foon loft their inclination to adopted children, and proclaiin- 
ed their intentions to promote fome {cheme of publick charity : 
a thoufand propofals were immediately made, among which 
they hefitated till death precluded the decifion. 

As I ftood looking on this fcene of confufion, Truth conde- 
f{cended to afk me, what was my bufinefs at her office? I was 


ftruck with the unexpected queftion, and awaked by my efforts 
to an{wer it. 
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